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ADVEETTSEMENT 

TO TH£ IIRST EDITION. 



Thb need of a fixed system of orthography induced several of 
the missionary societies of London, a few years ago, to agree 
upon "Rules of reducing unwritten languages to alphabetical 
writing in Koman characters." These Rules^ though imperfect, 
have been already applied with success to several African lan- 
guages. The societies were assisted in this work by the late 
Professor Lee of Cambridge, by Mr. Norris of London, and by 
Professor Lepsius of Berlin ; but feeling it to be necessary for 
the establishment of any Standard system that an alphabet should 
be presented in a uiore complete form, and that the scientific 
principles should be explained upon which it was constructed. 
Professor Lepsius, at their reqnest, kindly undertook this 
work, and has furnished the following admirable treatise, which 
will prove, it is hoped, an invaluable help to missionaries. The 
clear and scientific exhibition of vocal sounds which it contains 
will relieve Missionaries from many of their first difficulties in 
studying a foreign language, and will spare future translators 
much painful uncertainty respecting the powers of the letters 
which they employ. It has therefore been adopted by the 
Church Missionary Society as A Standard Alphabet. 
It is not expected that those who have already adopted a 

different system oi orthography will at once couroriu to all the 
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recommendations of Professor Lepsiiis , and in some minor 
points the genins of a language may possibly require a departure 
from the general standard. But such exceptions need not annul 
the standard character of this alphabet as one to which all 
parties may n fcr. Attention is particularly directed to tlie ob- 
servations of Professor Lepsius upon this point at page 23 (45). 

Founts of letters and matrixes are provided for printing ac- 
cording to this alphabet, and though its adoption may thus 
involve in the 0rst instance somi^ trouble and expense, these 
will be counterbalauced by tUt: great aud permauent advautage 
of a fixed orthography. 

The object of' till. s iicalisc concerns not only missionaries, but 
. also the interests of the natives ivhose language is to be reduced 
to writing. It is most desirable that a nation should be furnished 
with an alphabet combining simplicity and precision to the 
utmost degree in which they are attainable. The art of reading 
will be thus greatly facilitated, and the natives will themselves 
teach one another to read aud write without the perpetual aid 
of European teachers. In illustration of this remark, we may 
refer to the following instances: — In West Africa the Vei 
tribe invented a syllabic alphabet, in which every sign had its 
fixed sound, and the people taught one another lo write without 
the aid of European teachers or the knowledge of Buropean 
alphabets. Similar instances of natives teaching one another to 
read and write by a syllabic alphabet have occurred among the 
Indians in America. In New Zealand a very simple alphabet 
was carefi^lly prepared by Professor Lee, and many tribes 
learned to read and write by the help of instructed natives 
before they were visited by Europeans. 
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Id respect of Africa it is especially importaut to lake every 
step which may faotliUte the mutual instruction, and supersede 
the labours of Bnropean teachers. In this way only can we 
hope for the ii^ vaugelizatioa of that vast coutiueut. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction , that in this, as in other 

instances, science lends its aid to the Christiau ^eal of mis- 

sionaries for communicating to mankind the highest benefits; 

and the work is commended under this aspect to the blessing 

of Almighty God for the furtherance of the Kingdom of Christ 

among the nations of the earth. 

H. VENN, B.D. Hon. Sec. 
J. CHAPMAN, B.D. Sec, 



Late Missionary in Sonth India, and Prin- 
dpal of the Syrun College, TxaTaocoie. 

H. STRAITH, Hon. Lay Sec. 
C. GRAHAM, Lay Sec, 

Late Persian Interpreter to the Co©- 
mauder-iu-CIiief in India. ^ 



Church 
Missionarif 
Society, 



Having been concerned in the preparation of the Rules, <&c., 

referred to above, which have been successfnUy employed in 

our West African languages — where the want of a uniform 

system was especially felt, — we express our cordial approval 

of this- treatise, in which Professor Lepsius clearly explains 

the scientific principles upon which a standard alphabet must 

be constructed, and renders it, in its complete form, capable 

of the most extensive application. 

JOHN B£ECHAM, D.D. Sbg. Wesleyan 
BUJAH HOOLE , Sec, \ Missionary 

Formerly Missioaary in South India. Society* 
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(Bxbict ftom a letter to tlie author.) 

Society der Missions li^ vaugeliques. 

Paris I« 7 jnin 1865. 

„J'ai le plaisir de vous anuoucer que dans sa seance men- 
suelle d'bier, le Gomit^ de la Soci^te des Missions a 
decide d'envoyer a nos Missionaires an Sud dc rAf'riqiic le 
^^8tandard Alphabet'''' ct de recommander k leur plus sdrieuse 
attention le syst^me qui est propose pour arriver k nne ma- 
niere uiiii'orme d'ccrirc ics laugues cirangeres qui n'out point 
encore de litterature. 

En outre, il desire vivement qu'iipies avoir etudie ce systeme 
les Missionaires de notre Societe puissent en faire rapplication 
k la langue S^chnana. 

11 serait utile pour cela, que notre Comite put avoir nne 
vingtaine d'ezemplaires de la traduction anglaise du Standard 
Aljj/iabetf pour loa cuvoyer au Sud de l Ainque.** 

An nom da Comity : 

GRANDPIERRE, 
Directeur. 



London Missionary Society. 

London, June 28t'» 1856. 

The importance of the object proposed by Dr. Lepsius will 
be deeply felt by every individual conversant in any degree 
with tlie dilticuiiies to be encountered in the formation of a 
language previoiisly unwritten, and with the want of bar- 

iDouy which h^a hitherto been found in such attempts. I can- 
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not therefore bnt rejoice in the result of Dr. L.'g close and 

profoimU attention to this subject, as exhibited in his pamphlet 

and I most eamestlf hope that it may greatly tend hereafter 

to secure substantial agreement, aud if possible, uniformity 

in the practice of Christian Missionaries who are labouring to 

give the Word of God to tribes and nations among whom the 

symbols of thought have been previously unknown. 

ARTHUR TIDMAN, 
Foieiga Secietary L. H. S. 



Moravian Missions. 

London, Jnno 1856. 
1 beg to give my cordial assent to the general principles 
which Professor Lepsins has so ably sketched in his Treatise. 
That the adoption of his system, however modified in some 
of its details, will be of the greatest service to Missionaries 
in every part of the world and especially to English Missio- 
naries, can hardly admit of a doubt. Had such a system been 
originally applied to the languages of the Greenlanders and 
Esquimaux and to those of the Indian tribes of North and South 
America, much uncertainty and difficulty would have been 

avoided. P. LA IU013E , 

, Secretary in England to the 
Moravian Missions. 



Barmen, deo 30. JbU 1855. 
Die Deputation der Rheinischen Missionsgesell^ 

sell aft erklart hiermit ihre Zustimmj^ig zu den von Herrn 
Prof. Lepsius in Berlin in seiner Schrift „das allgemeine 
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gutstiscbe Alphabet^ niedergelegien Grands&tasen der Ortho- 

grapbie und wird demgemafs ihrc Missiouare fttr dereu lia- 

guisiische Arbeiten instruiren. Namens der Deputation: 

Insp. WALLMANN. 

[Barmen, 30*^ July 1855. The Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rhine declares hereby its assent 
to the principles of Orthography laid .down by Professor Lep- 
sius in his treatise on the Standard Alphabet, and will give 
directions accordingly to its Missionaries for their linguistic 
labours. For the Committee: Inspector Wallmann.] 



Calw» Wfirtemberg, den 99. Oct 1865. 

Der Uutcrzeiolmete muTs, aiuli abgeselieu von dem unisioh- 
tigen FleiiSy womit dieses Standard Alphabet eutworfen ist, 
schon um des harmonischen Zusammenwirkens willen , dringend 
wunschen, dais wenigsteus auf diescni Theile des Missionsge- 
bietes UniformitAt zu Stande komme, und schlielst sicb darom 
demselben mit Freuden an. 

Dr. CHR. G. BARTH, 
Yoxataad des Galwar Yerlags-yereiiif. 

[Calw, Wnrtemberg, 29^ October 1855. The Undersized, 

besides acknowledging the care and completeness of the views, 
Upon which this Standard Alphabet is founded, cannot but 
earnestly desire for the sake of harmonious cooperation, ihai 
Uniformity may be attained at least in this part of the Mis* 
sionary field, and therefore begs to give it his cordial assent. 
Dr. Chr. G. Barth, Director of the Calw Publishing 
Union.] 
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Evangcliscbe Missions-Gesellschaft zu BascK 
Auszug aus dem Protokoll vom 9. Nov. 1855. 

^Die Committee der evaogelischen Missions^Gesellschafb hat 
^in Ancrkenniing der grolsen Wichtigkeit ubereinstimmen- 
^der Gmnds&tze bei Feststellnng des Alphabets bisher nicht 
^geschriebcner Spracheu besondcrs uuf dcm AiVicauischen 
^Spracbgebiet beschlossen, das yod Hrn. Prof. Dr. Lepsius in 
^Berlin aufgestellte System der Orthographie za adoptiren und 
„den Id ibrem Dieust stebendeu Missiouaren dasselbe zu all* 
„m&faliger EiofuhruDg zn empfehlen.** 

Namens der Committee: 

JOSENIIANS, 
Inspector. 

[Evangel ical Missionary Society at Basle. Extract 
from protocol of 1). November 1855. „The Committee of the 
Evangelical Missionary Society , acknowledging the great im- 
portance of uniform principles in fixing the Alphabet of pre- 
viously unwritten languages, particularly among the African 
races, has resolved to adopt the system of orthography pro- 
posed by Prof Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, and to recommend it 
to the Missionaries employed by this Society for gradual in- 
troduction.'^ For the Committee: Josenhans, Inspector.] 



American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions. 

Uissionary House , Boston, 
Jnoe 20, 1866. 

The Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions have examined Dr. Lepsiuti's ^^Standard 
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Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and foreign graphic 

bystejiib to a unitoiui orthography in Eun>[icaii letters and 
regard it as an advance upon the practice of Missionaries of 
this Board heretofore in reducing languages to writing; and we 
will gladlj do what we can to secure its general adoption, 

U. ANDERSON,) 

S. B. TREAT , Seeretams, 

8. L. POMROY, ' 
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ADVEETISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITIOK. 



A SECOND Edition of the English Version of the General, 
LinfffdsHc <yr Standard Alphahet is now offered to the public. 
It has undergone complete and careful revision; several minor 
points heretofore left undecided, have beea settled by the light 
of ezperienqe and in accordance with the judgment of many 
distinguished scholars; and the Second Part, which exhibits 
synthetically its applicability to particulax' languages , has been 
much expanded and enriched. 

The Church Missionary Society adopted the Standard Al- 
phabet more than five years ago on conviction that it was 
theoretically the best. It appeared to be iuunded on clear 
scientiiic principles consistently carried out, and there^^'^re 
simple — capable of easy comprehension and unlimited applica- 
tion. The interval has not disappointed their hopes. It has 
been applied successfully to at least fourteen African ^ and 
seven Asiatic ^ languages, and the test of experience enables 
the Society to commend it now, with far more confidence than 
when it first appeared, to all classes of students of languages, 
whether altogether unwritten, or rendered too often practically 
inaccessible by the cumbrous local alphabets in which their 
literature is embedded. 



1 Aongla, BornUy Ewe, Fti/a, Gd, Hamaf Uerero, Ibo, Matai, Namaj 

fiubian ^ Nupc, OJi , Zulu 

' Turhmenian, Kurd, Kafari, failo, Hindhi, Uakka-Chinesef Korean, 
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This Alphabet is available for two very different classes of 
readers— the European student, and the uncritical Native. For 
the former, whether traveller, missionary, or philologist, the 
whole apparatus of diacritical marks will be needed, and more 

• 

especially for such works as Grammars, Praxes, Dictionaries, 
&c., where the object is technical and linguistic. For the 
latter, many of the diacritical marks may be dispensed with, 
or will gradually drop off of themselves; and the Alphabet 
readily admits of such simplification, while preserving all its 
essential principles in their integrity. 

The Standard Alphabet may be regarded as already lord of 
the domain of Africa, where it has had to compete' with but 
few conflicting systems of any importance, either European or 
native. In Asia, the difficulties are greater, but here too its 
advance is encouraging. To refer more especially to India, 
not only Is the possibility and expedience of Romanizing*' 
still far from conceded by many oriental scholars, who are 
naturally attached to Alphabets which they have mastered at 
the cost of so much labour, but ever since the opening of that 
great country to Europeans, attempts have been made, with 
more or less of system, to represent Hindu words and names 
in Roman letters. There is however only one scheme that 
can profess to compete with that of Prof. Lepsius. Consider- ' 
able currency has been obtained in India for the system first 
propounded by Sir W. Jones, afterwards adopted with con> 
sidcrable niodificatious by Prof Forbes and the late Prof. 
Wilson, and recently advocated with much earnestness by Sir 
C. Trevelyan and Prof. Monier Williams. The oriental student 
is much indebted to Sir C. Trevelyan for his weighty argu- 
uKiits ill favour of the application of a Roman Alphabet .to 
the languages of the East, which have never been met by a 
satisfactory answer j but the particular system, whicb he re* 
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commends^ is far from perfect. This is not the place ta enter 

into the objections wbich present themselves, but the many 
changes which tliiH alphabet has successiircly undergone at the 
bande of Prof. Wilton and others , and the further changes 
still suggested hy different patrons of this alphabet, show a 
want of complete confidence in it. The system of Prof. Lcpsiiis 
is the result of many years' patient study as well as exten- 
sive practical experience ; it is based on philological principles 
and a carefol analysis of all the sounds possible to the organs 
of the human voice; full advantage has been taken of the 
researches of Sanskrit Grammarians; and, wherever aTailable, 
the most widely received symbols have been adopted and 
incorporated into it. These are no slight claims to atten- 
tion and cannot be overlooked by candid scholars. 

It was under the conviction of the great services already per- 
formed by this Alphabet, and its capabilities for much further 
usefulness, that the Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety commibbioned the writer of these lines to visit Berlin last 
autumn, and came to the following resolutions in consequence: — 

Extract from Proceedings of Committee, 

"The Kev. VV. Knight reported his recent conference at 
^Berlin, in company with the Rev. J. F, Sch5n, with Prof* 
Lepsitis, respecting a final revision of the Standard Atphaib^ 
and explained that the object had now been satisfactorily ac- 
complished by the preparation of a second Edition ol the work, 
and that it was now desirable to take steps for the promotion 
of its general adoption by circulating a large Edition among 
the Society's and other Missionaries , and also amongst learned 
men likely to take an interest in tlic question, and by furnishing 
Founts of Types to such of the Mission Printing Presses as 
may be ready to employ them. 
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liesolved — 1. That an English Edition of 1500 copies of the 
Staadard Alphabet be printed at Berlin uuder the di- 
rection of Prof. Lepsius, for oiroulatioQ as suggested. 

2. That the Secretary be authorized to urge upou 
the Missionaries of the Society the adoption of this 
' system of orthography, and that as soon as there shall 
appear in any of the Society's Mission Presses in India 
or elsewhere a readiness to adopt and employ the 
system, the Committee will be ready to consider of 
the grant of a Fount of Types for such press." 

Charoh Missionary House , London. 
Aug. 26, 1861. 

W. KNIGHT, 
Sec. C. M. S. 
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Introduction 

to 

the Second Edition. 



Five years have elapsed since the first edition of the Standard 
Alphabet was published. It has during that period enjoyed 
a wide circulation principally owing to the recommendation 
of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society, and the 
progress it has made leaves no donbt on onr mind that it will 
ere long be universally adopted in all Missionary literature. ' 

An intimate relation exists between linguistic science and 
Missionary labours. The latter, especially in new and hitherto 
unwritten languages, supply the former — chiefly by means of 
Translations, Vocabularies, Grammars, and Specimens— with 
rich, and in most cases ihe only, materials for further investi- 
gation and comparison. When we consider this close relation, 
we are led to expect that by degrees science also will employ 
our system more and more extensively , the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which have hitherto remained uncontraverted. 

This Alphabet has as yet been more frequently applied to 
African languages than to any others. The reason for this 
is obvious. No attempts, or but very insignificant ones, have 
been made to reduce them to writing: at all events none such 
as could have stood in the way of the general introduction 

A 
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of an Alphabet otherwise acknowledged to be in every respect 
suitable, f 



^ The ibllowiug works on African lannruafjo<», in wliich the Staudard Al» 
phabet has been adopted, have come to the kuowlcdgo of the author: 

1864. 

S. W. KoUe (Church Miss. Soc.): 

a) African Nnl'ire Literature, or Prorerhs , Tales, Fables, and Historical 

Fragments in Ike Utinuri or Bornu Langnagf , and a Kdnnri- 
English Vocabulary. London. Church Miss. House. 

b) Grammar of ike Bdrnu or Kdnuri Language. London. Church 

HisB. Hoaae. 

1856. 

J. B. Sehlegel (North German Hiss. Soc. at Bremen): 

A$hak ^ domo oirif Ald^. Aohg I tt- Primer ^ prinfetf for the Ger- 
VMH and Fonign Sekoot^book^S^dety al Cal»» Stnttgart. Steinkopf. 

1857. 

J. P. Seh6ii (Ch. Ifisa. Soe.)t 

a) FOrmtd htafin mUgdm H^dtu fto MSkdffi mdgdnan goikia eto. 

[Hadsa PriwrJ, Berlin. Print. Ub^. 

b) The Gospel according to St. Matthew, translated into Ha /is a. Printed 

for the British and For^gn Bible Society, London. Watts. 
J. ErharcH (Ch. Miss. Hoc): 

Vocaiiuiary of the Eng uduk lloigob, as spoken hij the M a s ai - triltes 
in Ea$t'Africa. Ludwigsbuig (Wiirtemberg). h\ Kiebm. 
H. Tindall (Weal. Miss.): 

A Oraamar of the Namaqua'H'oitouft I angtuige. Cape-towo. (Sold 
by IMbner.) 

J. C. Wallmann (Inspector of the Berlin Miss. Soc.): 

Die Formenlehre der M a m a q u a spraclte , ein Beitrag zur Sudafrikani— 
schen Liufjuhiik Berlin. (i*ublished by W. liertz.) 
Hugo llahn (Rheni.sh Miss. .Soc. at Barmen): 

Grundiuge einer Grammalik des Hereto iin westlivhcn Africa, nebet 
emem WSrterkneke, Berlin. (Published by W. IlerU.) 
J. B. Sehlegel (North German Miss. Soc. at Bremen): 

SeftliUfel s«r £tie-SpracAe mil WMersumuUung , nehst elner ^awnt- 
/i4M^ von Sprichwdrtern und eMigen FaMn der Singebornen, 
Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
J. Zimmcrinann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Genesi alo iilfiic klviihhii irofo h'; y (id irii'ino If m/f. The first 
bonk of Mo»e» in the Akra (Gd) Language. (London. Watts.) 
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Far more difficult is the application of a new Orthography, 
ttta of the most perfect idnd, to Asiatic languages, especially 



b) Daniel gbalo Is;, y^i Gd wiemo ip mii. The book of Daniel i» iht 

Akra {Gd) Language. London. Wfttta. 

c) Jokm$e ks Juda woJH la, «te. The EfietUi 0/ /oAm mtd Jmde, ohd 

the Revelation, of 8t, John the DMrn, in the Akra (Odi) Lan" 

guage. (London. Watts.) 2d Ed. 1861. Basel. 
(1) Spruchbuch des Calvser Verlt^ooer^ne^ StuttgUt. 
G. Cbrif^ taller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

hirchengebet und KtUecki*mus (Aohang za Barih's Bibluelier Gbscbichte). 

Stuttgart. 

1858. 

J. F. 8 ebon (Oh. Miss. Soc): 

Lobdrt ndgari kdmmdda anrUbutasi dagd Lukas. The Gospel oeeortRng 
to St, Luke, translated into Ha us a. Printed for the Britieh and 
Foreign Bible Society, London. Watts. 
A. S t e i n h a u s e r (Basel Miss. Soc.) : 

licinemo-Wolo, Primer of the Gd Language. Stuttgart. Steiukopf. 
A. Steinhauser J. Zimmermann: 

Geeangineh, 1S8 Lieder in Akra, Stattgirt 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) A Orammatie€d Sketch of tke Akra or Gd Language, and eome Spen- 

mens of it from the mouth of the natives. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

b) Bofoi Ic Asa(l!ii etc. The Acts of the Apostles translated into lAe Akra 

Language. (Loudon. Watts ) 2d Ed, 1861. Basel. 
J. B. Schlofrel (North German lli.v- Sue at Bremen): 

a) Je&u Kristo etc. History uf Jesus ^ from the raising of Laiarus from 

tiu death to the. day of PefUeent, loilA Me Epistles and the Reve- 
iation of St, Joh^ lA« Dhine, in tho We Language. Stuttgart. 
Steinkopf. 

b) Mamh'agbaba me nya neve tewe blaald vo ew, Dr. Barlb's two 

Imms fift§ two Bible Stories etc., translated into t/te Ewe Lan- 
ptage as spoften tit AhlQ, Slave Coatt^ W,Afr, Stottgaxt. Steinkopf. 

1859. 

J. F. Schon (Gh. tfiss. Soc): 

Letafin Musa Nabiu. Tke second book of Itfoses called Exodus, trans^ 
laterl info Uadta. London. Printed for the British and Foreign 

Bible Society. 
J. C. Taylor (Native Clprtryman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

isuama- 1 bo Kalckismf translated from Dr. iValls's first Catcchistn. 
(London). Walts. 

A 2 
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to those which have possessed a settled native system of writ- 
ing, and which, through either their literary or their practical 



C. L. Roichardt (Ch. Miss. -Soc): 

a) Vrimer in fhe Fulak Language. Berlin. Unger. 

b) Three original Fulak pieces in Arabic letters^ in Lalin Iranscription, 

attd M English translation. Berlin. Unger. 
Levis Grout (Ameriean Board): 

The Mwulu. A Grammar af tft« Z«l« Lamgmage, aeeomp. wUh a hh" 
torical introduction, also u}ith an appendix. NataL J G. Buchanail* 
Publii^hed by May 4c Davis, PietermaritEbaig; sold by Truboer. 
London. 

J. Zimmeriuaun (Basel Mis<;. Soc): 

a) Jetaya gbaln Ic ye (id icxemo Is mU. The lnjak of ike Vrophei haiah^ 

in ti^ Akr a Language. Printed for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Basel. G. Sehnltae. 

b) BQfa krMrah Paulo le iro/o nS enma tyamadte Rwnafin ig; ft GS 

wUmo h mfi. TAe JSfiwIfo of 8i. Pavi f Ac Apotth to the Rommnt, 
in the Ahra (Cld) Lot^noge, (London. Watts.) 

c) /. Kor. — II. Petri, 

d) 8 Wandtabellen. 

G. Christalier (Basel Wiss. Soc): 

a) Otyi kehkaa nhoma. Otji Primer, together with a Collection of 

Scripture Paetages. Basel. C. Schultze. 

b) Ygk ateurade ne agyehkwS Teen Kritta ho eteempa no^ tUQ Otyi ka$a 

mil. The Goepei of oirr Lord and Saviour Jetmt Ckriet, in the 
Otji Language, ae epoken in AAuapem, Geii Coaet, W.Afr* 
(London). Watts. 

c) Asomafo no nney^e hn afem a tuka hyergw mae, vo Otyi knsa mv. 

The Acts of the Apostles by St. Luhe , in the Otji Language. 
Printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society. Basel. C. 
Schultze. 

d) Krietofo aeafo m WiVtQ Akuapem Tyi-dyom'hhomtL Hymnbook for 

the Ckriitian Chmreh in tke Akuapem country in the Otji Lan- 
guage, Stnttgart. Sieinlwpf. 

L. Grout (American Board): 

Jmisebemi Yabatunywa: i kumseltte ngabafandisi ba semerika ngohwa 
'mazulu. (Acts of the Apostlex translated by the Teacher* of 
America among the Zulus.) Emsuuduzi. J. Bttchanan. 
U. Ilahn and F. Rath (Rhen. Miss. Soc): 

Omahum^ oa ra Yekooa ommkuru m» Otyiherero, (Tales of 
the vord of Jekoea in tke Hererd Lattguage,) Capetown. S.Solomon. 
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importance, have long since attbrded to Europeans occasion to 
express by Homaik Letters the sounds which they contain.^ 



1860. 1861. 

J. F. Sohon (Ch. Misa. Soc): 

Oku Ibo, GrammaHcal EfmenU of the i6« Lan(jUiuj€. London. 
Watts. (1861.) 
J. Ohr. Taylor (NatiTo Clergyman, CJh. Uiaa. Soe.)i 

a) AkmkitQ tkpere huama -I bo, A Selection from tko Book of Common 

Prayer, translated into I b o. London. Watts. 

b) Jsitfimn- I ho Primer^ by the Rev. Sam. Crowther , revised and «Jl- 

larijed h\j the Rev J. Chr. Taylor. London. Wafts. 

c) isuama-i bo iiertnon, preached at Trimly Church, hissy road, Free- 

. lotM, Febr. i7, 1859. London. Watts. 
Sam. Crowther (Native Cleigyman, (3h. Miss. Soc.}: 

Nmpo Jfymisr. London. Watte. 
0. Christaller (Basel Hiss. Soc): 

a) Niiyonlohea ama Tyi-dyom-'Akoma ne Gd-lala-wolo no. Tune Book 

to the Otji and Akrtt BfHMi-booki» Compiled by 0. Aner. 
Basel. C. Schultze. 

b) Secht Wandlahellen, Basel. 

J. ZimmermauQ (^Basei Hiss. Soc): 

a) EscodM, in Ike Akra Lmigu^o. 

b) SadH kpakpni tdi^ l^ Tko four Gotpeit in the Akra Lnnguaso, 
K. ^ndi (Basel Miss. Soo.): 

BiUia mU sadft ha gbekekU fufobii Bible Stories for httlo ehitdreu in 
the Akra (Qd) Lm^uage, Basel. 0. Sohnltae. 

B. Lepsins: 

Ingit Yi.'Su el Messlhmlin Marhosin fdyiiin naij'tttd. The Cospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark, translated into the Nubian Language. Berlin. 
1860. (W. Hertz.) 

Those and some other works, which we shall mentloa hereafter, have ap- 
peared under the auspices of no less than nine Missionary Societies or kindred 
Institations of Enghind, Germany, and America; and sevefal of them have 
been printed and pnhlished at the cost of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

^ With respect to the .4 sialic languages the sanction of our system by the 
distinguished linguists of the Imper. Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, the natural centre for Asiatic Philology, is of decisive im- 
portance. We refer to the notice given in the Bullet, de la Classe Historico- 
philoiogii^ue de I'Acad. Imp. des sciences de St. Petershourg, tome XIV. 
1857. p. 238, Seance du 5. (17.) dec. 1856: M. Dorn en pre$entant le glos- 
ttAro Kour4$ do Mr* LsreJb (TNolfefSt Kmnmandft et Zata) frit k Urt mis 
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Among these again the most tlifticuh as wull ass the most iu> 
poilaut are the languages of India. Experience has convinced 



sous presse, communique que fui el '^IM R i> ( ft ling Kujiik ct Srhicf- 
ner sc sont concertes arec M. Lerck quant nu rfioix de I'alphabel le plus 
propre jwur in puljlicalion des specimens Utif/uixliques Kourdes. On s'est 
decidi en faveur de V Alphabet panlintfuistigue, proposi par Mr, 
Lepsius, auquei ont CMeturm its HngmsU* de Bwlin et de Londra. In 
eoBMquence of this decbion Mr. P^ter Leroli has employed the Standard 
Alphabet ia his work: **Fonehmgen liber dU Kurden mnd die Iraniteken 
Nordchaldaer". First part: Kurdiscke Texte mil Deutscher Ueherseltvng, 
St. Pptf»r^i»urg. \^bl. Second part: KurdlacheGlonsare, mil c'mer I'lterar- 
histor. Junteilunff. 1868. The alpJiahet hns since been likewise adopted by 
A. Schie frier, icier die Spraclie der Jukagiren (Bn!l. do I'Acad. de 
St. Petersb. tome XVI. 1869. p. 242 ft".); by J. Wiedemann, Unber die 
Lieieehe Spraehe undihr Verkohmet •« der Eetkmieeken(fiu\l. tXVL 
1859. p.l98ff.); hy Ahlqaist, Bine kur*e JVitcAridbl Hber du§ Wegu^ 
lit eke (Bull. Hist. philoL torn. XVI, 1. 8. 1859. p.35ff.); by the same» 
I7«fter due Mordvinische Verbvm. Helsingforth. 1859; by Ilminsky, 
Veber die Sprache der Turkmenen (Bull. torn. I. 1860. p. 563-571)} by 
Eadloff, Ucber das rsrfmktische und Korealisrfi e. 1860. 

"With reference to the L anyuay cs of K as I cm Ania mc have principally 
to mention the application of the Alphabet to the Chinese language by the 
Rev. R. Lechler (Basel Miss.), in hiit translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew into the dialect of the Hakka Ckinete (Evansetium dee 
MtHtkaeut im Volktdialekte der Hakka-Ckineten) Berlin. I860. Unger. 
Piof^ J. -Hoffmann (Univ. of Ley den) has applied it to the Japanese Ian- 
guage in his Skoppinrj-Dialoguet in Dutch, English and Japanese. London 
and The ll;tgnc. 1861. nnd the preeent writer to tho Tibetan and the 
Chinese in two dissertations on the sonnds of some of the languages o£ 
Eastern Asia, in the transact inns of the Berlin Academy, 1860. 

It may here be added, thai iho author also introduced the new alphabet 
for the first time to a great extent for the transcription of A rabie names, in 
eight geographical maps of the North-eastern part of Africa and the adjacent 
countries of Asia, which form the first plates of the "Monuments from 
Egypt and Ethiopia after the Drawings of the Prussian Expedition to those 
Countries", published by him, Berlin; 1S4:)-18:0. 

Dr. Trumpp (Ch. Miss. Soc.) v. as tho tirst who employed tho Standard 
iUphabet for one of the Indian Jiuuguages in his work: A Sindhi Read- 
ingbook in the Sanskrit and Arabic character. Loudon. 1858 (publ. 1660), 
Caieiul observers will notice a slight doTiation from our alphabet, as it at 
present appears, in the adoption of e and f instead of S and The reason 
ia tiiiat his ''Baadiog book** had already passed through the press before the 
<tog«> to th« adoption of which be fiUy cowonts, was finally a^^usted. 
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us that neither the mternal consistency nor the physiologieal 
basis of our system of transcription has in the case of some 
of the sounds of these languages been sufficient to secure 
a ready acceptance for the symbols which we had proposed 
for their expression. No Alphabet can however force itself 
into universal adoption. It must make friends. These it will 
iind partly by a clear organization , founded upon the actual 
nature of the subject under discussion-^the laws of such or* 
ganisation being calculated to avoid the chaos of caprice whidi 
has hitherto prevailed — and partly by carefully considering the 
views and suggestions of all those concerned , whose approval 
wc are anxious to purchase, when the concession would not 
overthrow the system itself.^ The ancient Sanskrit is the basis 
of the modern Arian languages of India; its written character, 



The greatest advantage however will result from a universal alphabet for 
such general liugoistie works which have to deal with a gieat number of 
difforeol languages simultan^osly. In ibis respect we have the eatiafaetioQ 
to refer to the precedent of one of the most eminent Ungnists, viz. H. C. 

von der Gabelentz (not to confound with the Baron H. von Gablenst, 
the author of the fantastical Gavlensographio ortfao^aphy ) , v.ho in his re- 
searches on tho Passive (Ucln-r das Passivum, Leipzig, 1860, and in the 
Tian.sartions of the R. Saxon .Society of Sciences, Vol. YIIT.) has n^^opted 
the Staiiilar'.l Alphnhet. and employs it for the langnaLies he treats, i.ikewise 
does Dr. Steiuthal (Uuiv. of Berlin), who uses the Alphabet iu his work on 
the eharac^teristic features of the principal types of all languages (CAordl* 
ierUtik der haupUUekliehtlen 7^pe» det SpraehBuuet, fierlin. I860), and 
produces at the close (p. 332 sqq.) the whole Standard AtphaiH In extenso, 
nnder the name of the General Linguistic Alphabet, the name which we used 
in our first German Edition of the Standard Alphabet. (Hertz. 1855.) The 
same and Dr. M. Lazarus (Prof, on the Univ. of Bern) employ it throughout 
their valuable Journal for psychology of nations and linguistic science (Zci/- 
fchrifl fiir Volkerpsychohgie uud Sprachtpissenschaft. Berlin. F. Dummler.). 

* In the pamphlet of Mr. J. T. Thomson, an unpointed Phonetic Alphabet 
hattd nptm It^Hu$*$ Standard Afyka^, 1859, many true yiews aie expressed, 
but even if the theory were actually faultless, he shows snob disregard w 
to the prospect of the practical adoption of many of his proposals, that 
we can only regret the industry cmidoyed. Tho same may be applied to 
the pamphlet of Prof. H. A. Barb, Die Transcriplion dcs Arabischen AlphOm 

bet*. Wien. 1860. (See below the remarks to the Arabic Alphabet.) 
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the Devanagari, is with 8ome modifieations extended to all 
those languages. While however the ancient Indian language 

was perfectly expressed by the Devaiiagari characters, the 
modern dialects have more or less departed from its pronun- 
ciation, but without transferriug these changes into their writ- 
ten character. Of one fact indeed there is no doubt, and it 
16 one that is recognized by all scientific judges of the Sanskrit; 
the ancient Sanskrit itself, as would naturally be anticipated, 
is not in various points pronounced by the Brahmans of the 
preseut da^ , as it was by thuse ancient Hindus to whom it 
was still a living language. Thus especially the palatals % ^, 
which were originally pronounced as simple sounds ,9 (to 
our ears very much like the Gutturals k, g), are now read 
without exception as compound sounds Hf, dz, into which they 
haye passed in course of time, a process which has taken place 
in many other languages besides these. In the same manner, the 
sounds and "^T described by ancient Grammariaus us the 
di|)hihongs di, du , and are treated as such in speaking and 
writing; at present however they are pronounced as simple 
vowels e and 6. The letters r and ^, originally cerebrals, have 
lost their cerebral pronunciation and become dentals, so that 
now both ^ and 1( are read f without any distinction. The 
vowel sign * (r) written above the letters, which once formed 
a diphthong with tiie preceding vowel , seems to be now heard 
only as a consonant. The present pronunciation however 
of the Sanskrit forms the foundation of every attempt hitherto 
made to transcribe into Roman characters the actual languages, 
of India. In the first edition of the Standard Alphabet only the 
ancient pronunciation of the Sanskrit was taken into con* 
sideration, which, if we treat the language in a strictly scientific 
manner, must indeed still be regarded as the Standard; but it 
cannot be denied that the prese nt pi onnnciation of the Brah- 
mans must also be taken into consideration. And this the more, 
because the same pronunciation very generally reappears in 
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those cognate living languages which employ the Devanagari 
charactei". For this reasoD, although we still recommend the 
adoptioo for strictly scieDtific use of the transcription of the 
ancient pronuDciation, it has appeared oonvenient to exhibit 
by its side a transcription of the modem pronunciation also, 
and at the same time to adopt the latter for all living lan- 
guages derived from the Sanskrit. This distinction at the same 
time facilitates the solution of a question which has been fre- 
quently mooted within the last few years , and which is of 
great importance as regards the universal adoption of the 
Standard Alphabet. In the first edition we have already in- 
timated in several places (pp. 41, note 2; 44; 50), that the 
physiological principle of representing every simple sonnd by 
a single sign, and consequently every Compound sound by 
several signs, may on Etymological grounds admit of certaiu 
appropriate exceptions. This is for instance the case , when 
an originally simple sound , although it may have been changed 
by assibilation into a double one, continues notwithstanding 
to be regarded in writing as a simple sound, and is so felt 
in the living language. With this view, for the double sounds 
tyydy^ ts, dzj ts^ dz^ which have resulted from simple palatals, 
w'e proposed (p,42) the single signs t, d\ t/, tj d. This actually 
happens in the case of the present pronunciation of the ancient 
Indian Palatals. The letters ^ have not only preserved 
their simple form in all Indian Alphabets, although they have 
passed into the double sonnds tif and dz^ but the living lan- 
guage itself still treats these double sounds in more than one 
respect as simple ones. Yet notwithstanding all this there 
might still be a doubt whether we ought for these reasons to 
propose a single sign for the double sounds t^" and c/i. Con- 
siderable experience during the last five years has however 
convinced us that there would be great practical difficulties, 
both in India and Europe, in the way of bringing into universal 
adoption in Indian languages the written forms and d^, 
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correct as these might be in themselves. Unttormity is 
a] ways the main object of tho Standard Alplwbct, and Ihia 
object in the caae before us appears to bo only attainable by 
the substitution of the simple bases c and 7 , to whidi the 

gcneial i?iiHragc iscciiis to iiiLlinc. We prefer therefore to make 
use of tliese two letters wherever llie above mentioned reai>on8 
suggest an exception trom the general nile. This will be 
chiefly the case in the Indian and in the Bemitio languagaSy 
whilst for African or hitherto unwritten languages » as a 
general rule, we shall solve the difficulty by adhering to U 
and (/i. 

\Vc have ijidecd iurmerl) shown tho special disadvantage 
attached to the use of the letters c and j, since they have 
in different Europeav orthographies very diflerent pronunda- 
tions; viz.: . 

English German French Italian Spanish 
c = k ox H k Qv t8 k ov it k or U k or 0 

In order therefore to indicate the linguistic use of c and j 
for ti and dz, it is indispensable to add to them a diacritical 
sign, to distinguish them from the European letters e and^, 
and to indicate the especial linguistic power, which wo wish 
them to i>()Hses8. It will be seen on a subsequent page that 
we hav«j already adrjpted the diacritical sign " to distinguish 
the sounds h and z from ^ and ~, and it tlicreiure appears 
most natural thai we should employ the same diacritical sign 
over the new bases, e and to indicate the second part 
of the pronounced double sounds, viz. U and d!fl We con- 
sequently write ^ and f. 

It has also been Ijefort; observed that the usbibiiatiou of 
originally biui|ile palatal bounds has not unlrequently adopted 
other forms besides t>< and dz, and that the following is a com- 
plete series of transitions of which some languagea posteaa 
several together. 
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mi (l^ y ff) 

% d') 

dz (c% f) 

ts, dz Qy d) 

Of tbofle forms the first amplifications, hy, gy^ happen to 
stand closely connected with their originals, the simple palatals, 
which can scarcely be pronounced i^ithout a distinctly audible 

y. Where then a simple basis is required, they need no sju * ial 
diiitinctioii , hut may be denoted, like the binipie palatiils, by 
k aud f). For the second and fourth amplifications the marks 
ty d' and fj ^ have already been proposed in the first edition. 
For the third however, which we thought we had before most 
suitably expressed by U and , we now employ <f and / for 
the reason wliich wc have given. We write therefore the 
Turkibii palatals X*, fj — ky, gy. In the Sindhi alphal>et there 
appears by the side of Cj j, also a d' (— dy)^ and in the 
Fashto by the side of i and / also f and ^ (ss ts^ dz) , which 
have also descended from palatal sounds. 

Another deviation from the first edition consists of the changing 
the aspirates {f^ r/, &c.) into their corresponding nmtes with an h. 
following (Uiy dky d^c). That this change is not in contradiction to 
the fundamental laws of the Standard Alphabet is plain from the 
explanation of the aspirates we have already given (l*^Ed. 
p. 44 ). Indeed , the aspiration is not absolutely one with 
the consonant, but partly follows it, and can therefore be ex- 
pressed separately. Following the practice ot Bopp and others, 
we previously marked the aspirates in the Sanskrit by an 
added SpiritWi iutpei'i we did so, because in the Devanagari 
the aspirates are represented by single signs. But it has also 
been mentioned that in the Arabic transcription of the Hin- 
dustani the Indian aspirates are already written separately. 
Still more decisive however is the practical ground that the 
notation of the aspirates as simple sounds, has not been 
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favourably received, on account of the inconvenience attached 
to it in writing and priutiDg. We believe therefore that we 
shall 9 in this point also, meet the views of the majority of 
those interested, if we free the Standard Alphabet of the in- 
convenient hooks of the aspirates, and substttnte in their places 
the full h; except only in the more accurate transcript of the 
ancient pronunciation of the Devanagari. 

Lastly, in the first edition of the Standard Alphabet, the 
choice was left open between ^, and the new bases d. 
We have found with great satisfaction, that the most intel- 
ligent voices have been raised in favour of the latter signs. 
We therefore do not hesitate to drop the reluctantly admitted 
signs x, and to snbstitnte for them ^. Of minor im- 
portance is the adoption in the present edition of the angular 
sign z instead of the circular s, f , to denote the English 
sound sh and the French j. Whoever may prefer the latter 
form, may use it without hesitation. In favour of the former 
we find not only its use in several Slavonic languages, but 
also its greater deamess in writing and print, whilst the 
round form may easily be confounded with the 8pir^ asper 
or kiiis. 

We have already in the first edition protested against the 
use of Italics to denote tiie deviating classes of sounds according 
to which we should, for instance, have to write: '^dan(2a" 
instead of in conformity with our system: daifda. It gives us 
much satisfaction to perceive that Professor Max M tiller 
has in his last publication, The History of San^snt Literature, 
relinquieiied this mode of transcription and substituted dots 
to express the Indian cerebrals. We must also repeat our de- 
cided protest against the use of ch and sh^ according, to the 
English pronunciation, instead of our c and f. We rejoice 
at the accession to our view of Dr. Caldwell, at least 
as far as the former sound is concerned, since in his last 
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work^ he has given up the use of ch^ which he had previously 
adopted. Our Alphabet now agrees in most points with his, as 
f ar as regards the pronunciation of the present Indian languages. 
Still we conaider tbe diacritical sign over c and j (Jf^ jf) to be 
tinaToidably necesBacy in order to distinguish them everywhere 
from e and / as used in European languages. As eh instead 
of <r, so also »h instead of ^, violates not only the fundamental 
laws of all correct transcription, but also the requirements of 
practical applicability. The combination sh can, according to 
the analogy o£ kh, ph etc., only indicate an aspirated as 
it actually occurs in the Chinese and other languages, and 
may also occur ia any other, by the concurrence of a final s 
with h following, as in English imnhap^ in German GroBhalm* 
Neither can we approve of the stroke ^, 6 in the Alphabet 
of Dr. Caldwell to denote long vowels, becaube this stroke 
is, as a general practice, never used in European languages 
to indicate the prosodic length of a vowel, but the accent of 
the word, as in the Greek. 

These and some other imperfections in the proposals of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan adopted by Professor Monier Will- 
iams* and the Rev. G. U. Pope^, should be avoided before 



' On the iuhst'ilulxon of the Roman for the Indian Characters (com- 
municated to the Madras Literary Society by Sir Charles Trevelyan), 
1859. 

* A new collection of various etssays referring to this .subject has just 
been made by Piof. Monier Williams, entitled: OHginal }japcr$ iltusfrafing 
lAe i^ory of ike otppficoltM tke Romau Alphabet le file tansuaget of 
/fMKa. London 1859. 

' One Alphabet fer all India. Madras 1859. This pamphlet, like that 
of Dr. Caldwell, was elicited by Sir Charles Trevelyan, when at 

Madras. While both essays contain strong arguments in favour of a Roman 
Alphabet for India, it would be incorrect to regard the authors, as advocat- 
ing, in its integrity, the modification of Sir W, Jones system, adopted 
by Sir Charles, uud promoted by Professor Williams. An^ongst other 
divergences, for example, Mr. Popo employs the drcnmflex to maik the 
ong Towels (d, if, dfec.), and the Spanish ». We have noticed one of the 
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we can cithor wi«h or expect that his long continued and 
laucUtble exertions tor the introduction of the Roman Alphabet 
will meet with complete success. Just as little can the report 
of die Sub-Committee of the Madras Literaty Society, and 
auxiKary of the R* Aetatic Society ^ on writiDg iDdian words 
in Roman Characters (in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, Vol. 3, New Series, Madras IS50), exert any de* 
cisive inlhience on the sokition of the main question; since 
Messrs. Elliott, Bayiey andNormau^ the gentlemen com- 
posing the Committee, are not even agreed among themselves, 
bat have conveyed in three appendices their own individual 
proposals, which deviate in some, and partly not unimportant, 
points from the main report composed by Mr. Elliott. Messrs. 
Elliott and Bayiey have even gone so far as to return^ 
in opposition however to Mr. Norman's protest— to the ex- 
ploded method of denoting aspirates by k'h, r/'A, cA7/, thus 
separating distinctly by means of a comma the mute from its 
aspirate, although the same is found to be so intimately con- 
nected that in the DevanSgari it is expressed by but one letter. 
These writers can, in this, as in some other points, plead 
the example of Sir William Jones, whose great services 
we have always acknowledged (see below), especially with 
reference to the vowel-system. It has however been already 
pointed out, that his transcription of the consonants was 
very defective, principally because the physiological laws of 
the system of sounds were not then fully recognised. The 
Sub-Committee appear unfortunately to have been unacquainted 

most important of Dr. Caldwell** vmiations above ^Che abaadonment of 
eh to express the first consonant of the palatal tow. He has also mis- 
givings as to the acnte accent for denoting the long vowels, and even says, 
"For cursive writing, I suspect, it will be found that the simple horizontal 
line— tho ordinary prosodial line of length— is the easiest" (p. 27). Even 
Mr. Will iauiii hesitates not only as to ch but as to sh, and appears to 
propose « with a diacritical mark, while he thinks that "a similar modifi- 
cation of th might perhaps be itttrodoced with advantage.** (See Williams's 
Bdg'O'bakar^ pp.zxTix-xxix.) We welcome snch approximations to our system. 
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with the proposals of the Standard Alphabet, which is especi- 
ally based upon a critical choice, according to internal laws, 
amongst the different systems of notation hitherto used, and has 
the object not only to harmonize the wants and customs of In- 
dian writers with European science, but also with the wants 
of Missionaries beyond India, embracing, as they do, all the 
rest of the world. They would otherwise have perhaps at- 
tempted to combine their Anglo-Indian standing -point with 
that of the Standard Alphabet. 

Whilst referring to this subject we venture to call attontion 
to the introduction to the Zulu Grammar by the Bev. Lewis 
Qront, in which the Standard Alphabet is thoroughly re- 
viewed, both with regard to its intrinsic value, and its gene- 
ral applicability. Mr. Grout, Missionary of the American 
Board of Missions, has for some time (see p. 41) taken the 
lead in the diversified and fundamental discussions of the 
question of the Alphabet in American Missions, and especially 
at Natal. He therefore has a strong claim to be heard, and 
hid example in applying the Standard Alphabet to his learned 
work on the Zulu language cannot fail to cause those who 
take a cordial interest in the question, to follow htm with 
all the more confidence. 

A few more observations on different points in relation to 
transcription into Roman Characters may now follow. We 
form the Appellaiivea of the letters in various ways. In naming 
the explosive Consonants we put the Vowel after, as: ka, te, 
de^ pe, in naming the fricatives and liquids we put the 
Vowel before, as; es, ef. el^ em, er. Others again we call, as did 
the Greeks, by special uaii]is;-"as in the English: aitch^ douhU' 
you, iri/ , zed; the German jod^ caff, :et, ypsUoni the French 
achj ygrec. Lastly, we possess iio common designation for 
sounds like ^, i, x ^^'^ others, or for such as do not exist 
in European languages; yet it is necessary to have such 
both in teaching, and in other cases. Under these circam- 
ttaooes it seems most advisabk to follow the example of the 
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Sanskrit and other syllabic languages, adopting a QnifomoL 
nomendatare tbronghont, and prononncing every letter with- 
out difference, with an a followiug, thus: ka^ pa^ la^ «ia, 
jj^a, «a, fa, va, ya . and so on. 

It is also necessary to come to a detinite understanding, with 
regard to the Order of letters in Lexicons and similar works. 
It seems that a scientific arrangement can only be obtained, 
by keeping the Vowels and Consonants respectively by them- 
selves, and by arranging the latter according to the dilterent 
classes of the organs, i. e. gutturals, palatals, Ac, or as as- 
pirates, explosives (fortes, lenes)^ nasals, (fee. In the first 
Edition (p. 47) we have (where an organic arrangement 
was necessary) given the preference to the classes of exspiration, 
because in them especially the bases of similar sounds are most 
closely kept together. For European use we have, however, 
recommended the European order of letters, and now con- 
sider it well to recommend the same to a still greater extent. 
It may in fact be introduced into all lexical arrangements, 
as a scientific order is only needed when one has to speak 
in a grammar or elsewhere of a scientific classification of 
sounds. IfCxicons in foreign characters will necessarily follow 
the foreign arrangement; but, applied to Eoman characters, 
either principle of arrangement deduced from sound would 
uselessly separate all the homogeneous roots and hard and 
soft letters, which belong to one another. Classified according 
to the organs, /i, w, n, and again 6, s, s would be 
widely separated from each other; classified according to ex- 
spiration, k would be separated from ^, ^ from 4^ ^ ^^^^ 
0 from ^, and so on. Within these classes of exspiration, 
it would also be necessary to place the bases with distin- 
guishing marks before the simple bases, e. g. t and t before 

n and n before fi, which seems not to be natural, and as 
to other letters such as c\ f, s , ^, J, it would be altogether 
doubtful wiiat place should be assigned to them. Besides this, 
any arrangement of the letters according to the organs 
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would present great difficulty to Europeans, who are ac- 
customed only to the Latin mode, and this difficulty would 
be vastly increased , when we come to the order of the letters 
mt only at the commencement, but in the body of each word. 
Far foreigners however , who will have under any circum- 
stancea to reHnquish their accustomed succession of letters, it 
is of little importance what new arrangement they may adopt, 
and a scientific one is of no advantage, where convenience 
and practical utility only are aimed at. The case would as- 
sume a different aspect, if the Alphabetical arrangements of 
European languages were as diversified as their orthographies. 
In this . case a new and necessarily w^anical arrangement 
would he unavoidable. But inasmuch as all European nations 
use one and the same order of letters as handed down to them 
by the Romans, who received it from the Greeks, who again 
received it thousands of years ago from the Phoenicians, they 
possess also the right of communicating the historical arrange- 
ment, as well as the characters themselves, to foreign nations. 

To enter into detail. We shall give the precedence to let- 
ters without diacritical marks; the rest, when there are several 
of them, will be arranged according to the organs of speech. 
As I'ar as the bigiis ' and ' are concerned, the simple curve 
' is not likely to be of much lexicographical use. Should it 
however be called for, it also would be treated as the distin- 
guishing mark of a vowel, and would either be dealt with 
as not existing at all, or follow the simple vowel as *a 
after a, *e after and so on. For the Semitic sound ^ 
two curves / have been chosen in order that for European 
languages, we might not be obliged to take notice of this 
sound at all, more especially at the beginning of words. If 
we were to take any letter with a diacritical mark, for in- 
stance g', some inconveniences would ensue. One would con- 
sent to write *AbdalkJif iAH^ hut never ^abdaUak, Q<di; 
we shall therefore treat S like * as not existing, and should 

B 
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take no noti^'C of U in lexi' al ai j angcm^^nts, except where two 
words have no other mutiiai dUtioction, in which case wc 
should place the word containing the / immediately after the 
one that doea not contain it, or which contains only one 
curve Lastly, the four Greek marks may most easily be as- 
Hor iatctl witli those Roman onop, whose fricatives they arc, con- 
sequently d will (rome aftf r y .tflnr | aft^r 0 after t. In 
f ^jiiformity with tJiis plan the Alphabet with the principal diacri- 
tical signs employed in the different langua^oK fould be arranged 
as follows: a, df >a, /a; 6, ^, lf\ h; ^*yi; 

d, (t^ <ly (f, 4y 0, (); ^, <r, ^, ^, ^, e, 

f» y-i i'h /A !h {i\ r-, Y-> f'" «S ^ ^ ^» r7 /i 

?i .A ^''^ ^-'j ^'s I ^ x-> ^ ^ ^ 

\y ^ /» '»h w), m; 7i, «, w, //, », 1^, «, 41; (?, o, ^, 

5, J, ^9 p> P9 i?i I?; Pi Pj Pf p*i ?i Ti ^» ^> ^> n 

^> r» f ; *> ff» ^1 ^'f ^ ''^ fi U n 

A {f ^; «9 »^ V) 1?; 

y> y'f ^9 -) -^j ^> ^> s '> /» A' "'1 "^j "/» "i» 

r . 

The exposition of the sciciititic and practical principles ac- 
cording to which a suitable Alphabet for universal adoption 
in foreign languages might be constructed, has, with the few 
exceptions above mentioned, remained unaltered. These rules 
are founded in the nature of the subject, and therefore, thon^?h 
they iji.iy aJinlt of" certain carefully liiiiitf.d exceptions, tljey 
can undergo no change in themselves; tlioy bcrve as a defence 
against arbitrary proposals which do not depend upon umvcrsal 
laws; they will explain and recommend the application which 
has been made of them already to a series of languages , and 
will serve as a guide in their application to new ones. 

But we have not concealed, from the very beginning, that it is 
not in every person's powor to apprehend with physiological 
and linguistic accuracy the sounds of a foreign language, or 
even those of bis own, so as to apply with some degree of 
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certainty the principles . of our Alphabet to a new system of 
sounds* containing its own peculiarities. A few only of our 
most distinguished Grammarians are possessed of a penetrating 
insight into the living organism of sounds in those very languages, 
which they have discussed. Much less can it be expected of 
Mlddonaries, who are often obliged without previous preparation 
to addrcis themselves to the reduction and jepreseatiiiiou of 
a foreign language, that everything, wliich belongs to a cor- 
rect adjudication of particular sounds (frequently apprehended 
only with great difficulty even by the ear), or to their connection 
with one aiiother and with other systems of sounds , should 
present itself spontaneously, to their minds. 

We attach therefore, with reference to the practical utility 
of this book, special importance to its Second Party which 
contains a collection of Standard Alphabets, carried out in 
conformity with the principles of our work. We have fre- 
quently observed that those, who have tried to make use of 
our Alphabet 9 have found the correct application less difficult 
by a comparison with a given and cognate Alphabet, than by 
the study of our preceding expositions. We believe that we 
have made the present edition still more useful by increasing 
the collection of Alphabets, as well as by a careful revision 
of those previously given. To facilitate the comprehension 
of the signs chosen for every Alphabet, we have added, 
in most cases, some short annotations, and a few connected 
lines of text. On the other hand we thought, that we might 
be permitted to pass over in silence, in this Edition, the 
Alphabets ot other Graaimarians, and only to add the in- 
digenous signs, as far as they vrere at our disposal. 

For the most essential advance, more especially in reference 
to Indian Alphabets, the present Edition is indebted to the 
learned and intdiigent cooperation of the Bev. Dr. X rum pp. 
This gentleman has resided for several years in diB^nt parts of 
India, and has paid particular attention to the pronundation 

BS 
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of the most important Arian languages, with a special view 
to their practical application (see above p. 6). He returaed 
in the spring of 1860 to Europe, and the author rejoiced to 
a^ail himself of the opportonity of his visift, which was ihu> 
ticiilarly desigDed to bring all scientific and praotiesi qneftioDS, 
which in the application of oar Alphabet to the Indian lan- 
guages would come into consideration , to a definite conclasion. 

Finally, we have thankfully to state , that we are greatly in- 
debted for a general revision of this second English Edition 
to the Secretary of the Charoh Missionary Society, Rev* 
W. Knight, and another member of its Committee ^ whom 
we haye just mentioned, Rer. J. F, 8ch5n, the anilior of the 
Saisa and Ibo Grammar, who bodi visited Berlin for this pur- 
pose in the antnmn of 1860. 

Berlin^ November 1861. 

E« LBP8IUS. 
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HISTORICAL AND SYSTEMATICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 



The endeavour to establish a imiform orthography for writing 
forcij^n languages in European chararters has both a Hcimtiiic 
aud a practical aim. The scientific aim is to bring these lan- 
guages with their literature more completely within our reacb^ 
aud to increase onr knowledge of the nations to which they 
belong. The practical aim is to facilitate the propagation of 
the Christian faith and the introduetion of Christian civihsation 
among heathen nations, especially sdch as have no written 
language, by iurnisbing them witli a suitable alphabet. 

The latter object is most intimately connected with the elH- 
ciency of all Christian missions. It is in this quarter that atp 
tentton has been lately directed afresh to a want long felt in 
science, often suggested, but never yet satisfied, namely, the 
want of a Htatuiaiul nl[)liabot univereally current and applicable 
to all languages. In the Mission field, without doubt, the 
first decisive steps will be taken for the actual introduction of 
such a graphic system. 

The Seient^ Olffect of ^ Alphabet. 

One of the grandest aims of modern science, and one ^v]Ji( h 
it has only lately been in a position to attempt^ is the attain- 
ment of an accurate knowledge of all the languages of the earth. 
The knowledge of languages is the surest guide to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the nations themseWes, and this not 
only because language is the medium of all intcliecUiul intercoiii- 
munication, but also because it is the most direct, the most co- 
pious and the most lasting expression of the whole national mind. 
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From the relations of separate langaagesy or gronps of Ian* 
guages, to one another, we may discover the original and more 
or less intimate affinity of the nations themselves. We learn, 
for instauce, by this means, that the Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, SlavonianR, and Germans lorm a catenarian series whose 
parts are far more intimately connected with one another than 
with any link of the chain, which consists of the Babylonians^ 
Hebrews, PheBuicians, Arabs, Abyssiaians; and that the Egyp* 
tians, and the African tribes on their north-western and south- 
eastern boundaries, are much more intimately allied to both 
these groups, than to the rest of the African natioos of which 
those who inhabit the continent to the soutli of the Equator form 
another such circle of nations, all closely related to each other. . 

In like manner will the chaos of the nations in Asia, America, 
and Polynesia, be gradually resolved into order, by the aid 
of linguistic science, the ultimate aim of which is the inveatiga* 
tion and comparison of all the languages of mankind. 

In order to leara any language, we must be able to read 
and write its primary elements — the sounds. This we can only 
do in so far as we are able to express them in our own alpha- 
betical characters; and sounds which do not exist in our own 
Isnguage must be described by other methods. Eyery gram*- 
mar of a foreign language must resolve these problems in its 
first pages. But since the orthographies of European nations 
vary considerably among themselves, graiimiarians of different 
nations represent the sounds of one and the same language by 
different letters. 

For emmple, the same aounds will be expressed 
by the Germans «, dftk^ $ehf eh. 
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Tbe most difficult task, however, arises when we attempt to 
represent sounds which have no corresponding signs in our 
own alphabet y and when me must therefore introduce new 
characters or apply diacritical marks to our own letters. Tbe 
French and German languages dietinguisbing only 20 simple 
consonantal sonnds, and the English 22, it is evident that these 
alphabets are not sufficiently extensive to represent the sounds 
of the Asiatic languages, among which, the Arabic distinguishes 
and represents 28 consonants, the Turkish 33, tbe Sanskrit 34, 
tbe Hindustani 35, or, including tbe aspirates, even 47. Still 
les6 is tbe £uro|)ean alphabet capable of famishing a comprefaen- 
aive system indnding all the essential differences of sound, which 
amount to more than 50 in number, in all these Tarious languages. 

But since, generally speaking, each grammarian has only 
occupied himaelf with one language, or with a small circle of 
languages, he has been satisfied with explaining the symbols 
he has employed, and tbe reasons of their selection, without 
reference to fellow labourers, or to predecessors in the same 
field ; especially if belonging to different European nations, and 
therefore starting from different bases. 

Hence the diversity of signs for one and the same sound in 
different languages, or even in the same language, is conti- 
nually increasing; and has at length become so great, that the 
translator of Oriental works, the Tourist, the Geographer and 
Chartographer, the Naturalist, the Ethnographer, the Historian, 
in short every one who has to do with the names and words 
of foreign languages, and above all others the TAngimt^ who 
studies and compares languages, find themselves entangled in 
an intolerable confusion of orthographic systems and signs, from 
which each indiWdual finds it impossible to extricate himself. 

It is therefore only in a comprehenstye surrey of the whole 
question that a solution of the problem will be found. We 
must start with that which is common to all systems, following 

their general direction, excluding arbitrary and isolated expe- 

0 
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riments, keeping in view all the theoretical and practical dif- 
ficulties of the case, and directing all our endeavours to the 
construction of a complete and definite system founded on the 
nature of phonetic orgaoism. This is the edeat^ problem of 
a univeiBal alphabet. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that we do not here advo- 
cate any change in the orthographies of European languages. 
Isolated attempts to alter established orthographies cannot pro« 
^ duce any practical results nor render any aid to science. 

The Practical Object of this Alp/uibet. 

The aboriginal tribes of Africa, America^ Australia, and Poly- 
nesia are ahnosi intirely destitute of written language. This 
fact alone cliaraoterises them as barbarous and nnciviliaed. And 
if there be no nobler calling for the oirilised and Christiaii 

world than to impart to all inaiikitid the treasures of religious 
knowledge and human culture so freely entrusted to their hands 
by Divine Providence, — and if the obligation of this calling, 
now more powerfully felt than ever, rests especially on those 
associations of high-minded Christian men, which have taken 
their name as Mmanarjf Societies from this highest of all mis- 
sions; — then it is their especial duty to furnish destitute na^ 
tions, first of all, with that most important, most indispensable 
means of intellectual, moral, and religious culture, a tvritten 
language. )^ov universal experience has long taught that it is 
not sufi^cient for the missionaries to learn the language of the 
natives in order to introduce Christianity permanently into any 
country. Only where the word of God is read by the people 
themselves, and where a whole people are made susceptible 
of the spirit of Christianity by the distributicm of the Bible 
and of Christian school-books, can a rapid, deep and l^isting 
work be hoped for. Bible Sodetiea must go hand in hand 
with Mitdionar^ Societies, 
Hence for many years the Committees of the principal Mis- 
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t^Kmairy Sooieties have regarded it as an important object to 

reduce to writing the language of all the uatioiis to which 
their missionaries have penetrated, and to prepare in all these 
languages translations of the sacred Scriptures , as well as 
Chnetian tracts. This presupposes an accurate and scientific 
study of those iangaages, and the preparation of grammars and 
dictionaries, which, in order to be clearly understood, must be 
founded upon a comparison of the foreign with the European 
languages, and upon the latest improvements of linguistic science. 

It was a sense of the necessity of such linguistic studies 
which induced the Church Missionary Society to send the Key. 
S. W. KoUe — a missionary especially adapted to the work — to 
Sierra Leone , mainly to study the languages of the thousands 
of manumitted slaves which are brought together £rom all parts 
of Africa at that point The results of this exceedingly im- 
portant linguistic mission are a comparative vocabulary, com- 
prising more than one hundred distinct African languages, and 
carefully prepared grammars of two important languages — 
the Vai(V^) and the Bornu. These works are now published 
by the same Missionary Society, in order to form the foun- 
dation for future translations into those languages of the Bible 
and other useful books. 

The various Bible Societies have made efforts on the largest 
scale to cti'ett the same object. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London had pulilished, down to the luiddle of the 
past year (1854), 2(j millions ot Bibles, or parts of the same, iu 177 
different translations. These translations embraced 150 different 
languages, of which 108 belonged to countries beyond the bounds 
of Europe, viz. 70 to Asia, 17 to Polynesia^ 8 to America, and 
13 to Africa'. 

i See the last Report of the Bible Society, and more on the aaine subject 
in tte most valnable and interesting work otSmmui Ba^tterx The MbU of 
every Land, a History of the Sttcred Scriptmne in every language and dialeet 
uUe Mek iraneiaUene ka»e keen made; Uiutlrated mtk apechnen forUone in 
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It was natural that the European system of writing should 
be used for all those languages which had no system of their 
own. But here the same queetioo aroie as in liDgtriatic flctenoe: 
IHuch orthography ought to be osed? Was it adviaabSe to force 
upon those nations to which the Bible was to be presented as 
their first i eaiJing-buok, the Knglibh orthogru|jliy, which is com- 
plicated, irregular, aud siugular even in Europe? Wa.s it suitable 
that those nations should be compelled to learn to read and write 
for all future time after this fashion? And according to what 
principles should those sounds be expressed which are neither 
found in the English alphabet nor in any other European system? 

As, in these reepecUs, there was no genoral law or authority, 
every missionary who had such a translation to prepare struck 
out a way for himself, and sought, according to his own fancy, 
or from a very oonfined view of the case, to solve the difficulty. 
If we examine the long catalogue of Bibles printed in Latin 
characters we shall find the most mnltifarions systems of letters 
employed, often in cognate languages, and even in one and the 
same language. Sometimes difficult and unintelligible groupings 
of consonants are employed as representations of simple sounds ; 
at other times a multitude of new and unexplained diacritical 
signs are employed | and often a refuge has been sought in the 
complete rejection of all diacritical marks, and thus the correct 
expression of the language has been sacrificed. The great and 
increasing confusion resuitmg Irom this arbitrary mode of pro- 
ceeding must be apparent. 

When the publication of the New Testament and Psalms 
in the language of the African Tiuam (Betchuana, Betjnana, 
Sechuana) was lately completed by the London Missionary 
Society, the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society ex- 
pressed to the Secretary of the Paris Society the joy which 

MoltM ehwoettn, t$rit» of alphabetic eohurtd ^hnographieid moft, IaMw, 
tMlMM, €le, London, Sam. Bagiter and Sons. 1861. 4to. In this book 
847 diftifot langoagis an aoticod in coonizion irftb Blblo tnnilationt. 
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he felt when he thought of the rich blessings which would 
thence accrue to that people, and to the labours of the French 
missionaries scattered among them. „But," replied his sym- 
pathising fnend, ^is it not sad, that these thousands of copies 
already pablisbed are entirely unavailable and sealed to our 
French missionarieB who labour among the same people » and 
to all those who haye received instruction from them, simply 
because they make use of another orthography?*^ 

To avoid such palpable evils in future is the purpose ot the 
proposed standard alphabet. 

In Asia, the birthplace of alphabets, the chief nations already 
possess a written literature in their own native characters. This 
has afforded to Buropean colonists and rulers, as well as to 
missionaries, the means of ezercismg an intelleotual influence 
over those nations. The English Government in India therefore 
generally makes use of the alphabets most extensively employed 
in those regions, viz. the Persian and the Devanagari letters, 
in order to govern and instruct the nations subject to their 
authority. The Bible Societies have also published more than 
40 translations of the Sacred Scriptures in those foreign cha* 
racters. But, nevertheless, it has been often and forcibly urged, 
that many important advantages would arise from the substitution 
of a European for all the native alphabets. For besides the supe- 
riority which the uniform division of the syllable into vowel and 
consonant gives to the European alphabet over the unwieldy 
Syllabic Alphabets of Asia, and still more over the Chinese 
Word -Alphabet, with its many thousands of symbols, every 
new alphabet constitutes a natural and almost impassable barrier 
between foreign and European civilisation by materially in- 
creasing the difficulty of acquiring such languages, and of be- 
coming acquainted with their literature. 

Hence the introduction of the European characters for the 
Indian languages has been recognised by the Government, 
and Bible Societies have already published a number of trans* 
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Jations upon the same system. Commencements of the same 
kiiid have already f)eeu made in Chiaa by the Missionaries, 
and bid fair to succeed. 

In every one of these instances the question recurred : Which 
Bufopean orthography is to be adopted? Which alphabetical 
system best faarmonises the different European orthographies, 
and allows most easily of the application of diacritical signs 
to represent sounds not contained in the languages of Europe? 

To this practical question, our proposal endeavours to furnish 
the answer. 

What has been done by Science for the Solution of this Problem^ 

ftp to the present Timet 

The want of a miiform orth ogi aphy was first seriously felt 
with regard to the Oriental languages in the British possessions 

iu India, where the stmly of those languages be(!arnc a practical 
necessity. At the same time no coimtry could better suggest 
a comprehensive discussion of this question} for here the two 
most perfect, and, at the same time, most opposite phonic and 
graphic systems, the Sanskrit and the Arabic, have met, and 
hare been actually blended together in the Hindastani alphabet. 
This alphabet being essentially Arabic, and expressing the dif- 
ferent Sanskrit sonnds by diacritical signs, we find here the pro- 
blem, which we propose to ourselves in respect of the European 
graphic system, already fully and historically solved in the Arabic. 

The first person who took a comprehensive view of these 
difficulties, and undertook their solution as a problem worthy 
of his special attention, was /Sir WHUam Jonee^ a man of great 
learning and cultivated mind. He was President of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal , and opened the first volnme of its Transac- 
tions, published in Calcutta in 1788, with an Essay On the 
OiiJiagra'phy of Asiatic Words in Roman Letters,^ 

^ Asiatic Resetwehu, vol. L 1788, p. 1—56. Th6 Essai ms repabliahed 
in the edition of his works, London, 1788, 
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fie points out the desideratiini in stwple words and lays 
down, as the first principle, that the orthoffi-aphij of any lan- 
guage should nevm' me the mme lettet' for different sounds^ nor 
different letters for the mme mvnd^i he complains also of the 
great cofflplicatioa and perplexity of the present English ortho- 
graphy in this respect. He declares himself opposed to the 
douhling of a Towel in order to represent its length ; and in 
reference to the vouw^system he adopts the Italian or German 
notation. This was one of the most important steps towards 
reducing the European alphabets, as applied to foreign languages, 
to a uniform orthograpiiy. 

In reference to the consonaiits, be ( omplains principally of the 
mixing up of Roman and ItaUv letters in the same words. ^ 

He justly admits (p. 18.) that the Sanskrit and Arabic alpha- 
bets represent the sounds of their languages so perfectly, that 
no character can be taken away firom, or added to them, without 

^ Tk« tmatlM begisB: "Every man, who has oceaiion to compoee tncti oa 
jMalte litemtnw, or to ttanslata fiom the if«M(ie langoagoa, ntift always iind 
it conTeoient, and sometiiues necessary, to express Arabian^ Indian, and 
P«r*iaM words, or SHitenMS, in the characters generally used among Euro* 
peans; and almost every writer in those circumstances has :i method of notation 
peculiar in himself: but none has yet appeared in the form of a complete 
system, so that each original sound may be rendered invariably hy one appro- 
priated symbol, conformably to the natural order of articulation, and with a 
due regard to the piunitire power of flie Roman alphabet, which modem 
Europe has in general adopted. A want of attention to this object has 
oceanoned great eonftision in history and geography,** ete. 

* P. 7.S *Mr. Halhed (in his Bengal Grammar), haring futify remarked, that 
the two greatest defects in the orthography of any language are the application 
of the name 4€tt9r to several different tounds , and of different letters to the 
gatne iound, truly i roiiounce^ ihem both so common in English, that he was 
exceedingly embarrassed in the choice of letters to express the sound of the 
Bengal vowels, and even to the last was by no means satisfied with his 
own seleetion.** 

* P. 8.: "If anything tfitiwrtli^ me in Vr. HaUied*s clear and aecniate system, 

it is the nse of doubU letters for the long vowels (which might, however, be 
jastified) and the frequent intennixtnre of Italic and Roman letlM* in the 
sane word; iikkh both in miim§ and jm^miIii^ mnst be very inoonTenient," 
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manifesfc injury: and he unhesitatingly takes his stand not only 
against the vain rndeavour to represent foreign sounds by Eog-. 
lish letters ) but also agunst.the introduction of entirely new 
oharacters. 

Ee i^rfore recmmewtB^ at the only iuiuMe and e^dewt method^ 
the V9e of certain diaeritieal sigm, especially such as bad already 
been adopted by several savans of France and England. 

These views are throiigboiit so sound and so well founded 
on practical experience, that even at the present time they com- 
mand our full assent. If, nevertheless, the alphabet proposed 
by him was imperfect, this was owing partly to his defective 
knowledge of the general organism of sonnds and of the distinct 
sounds to be represented, and partly to the imperfect appli* 
cation of his own principles.^ 

It is much to be regretted, that the distinguished scholar 
Gilckrust, who had published many valuable works on the Hin- 
dustani language, and had thereby gained great influence in 
India, did not become acquainted with the essay of Sir William 
Jones till. too late to make use of the system in his own works', 
as he afterwards wished he had done. It is principally owing 
to this circumstance, that the unsuitable English yowel-system 
according to which Mr. Gilchrist writes ee for I, oo for w, go 
for w, ow for aw, was almost universally adopted in India. 

It is only since 1834 that the correct principles of Sir William 
Jones have obtained in India the consideration due to their im- 



* He took, for instance, the Arabic ^^t for an aspixaie Uka the Indian kh, 
and the Anibio yi» for a compound aoond instead of a simple one. He con- 
sidered the Aiabie Lingnals as so sinilsr to the Indian Gerebnls that he 

employed the same chsiacters for both, although Hhffj differ materially, and 
in the Hindustani are placed by the side of one another. He also gives to 

the letter h different significations accordingly as it stands alone or in con- 
nection with other Ipftors. as xh {—i), ih (=6*)5 (=t:)> t^'*^ (~ f'h). In 
the same manner lie assigns various valnes to the letters c, *, and others. 

' Grammar of Ike Hindoonlame Language, by John Gilchr'at. Calcutta, 1796. 
p. 1. His Engliah and BindooiUmee DhHoimif had been published in 1787. 
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portaace. This cbaoge was brought about by the critical inves* 
tigatioDB and inflaential ezeiiioiis of Sir Charles Trwe^fan^ who 
was, for many years, connected with the administration of India. 
He contended succesefblly against the Bnglislf wwd'Sy^temy 

supported by the works of Mr. Gilchrist, and secured thi' more 
geueral adoptiou of the German, Italian, or aocient Latin me- 
thod, as proposed by Sir W. Jones. The former system may 
now be regarded as antiquated in India. 

But though the exertions of Sir W. Jones and Sir C. Tre- 
velyan have introduced a more correct votr^f- system, it yet 
remains that the same principles be applied to the comonunt' 
bybtem, in which there has been no amendment since the time 
of Sir W. Jones ^9 although it has been equally needed 

In the meantime an erent occurred in France, which directed 
the attention of the learned to the necessity of establbhing a 
consistent system of transcribing foreign alphabets into Bnro- 
pean letters. 

The scientific results of the famous Egyptian Expedition were 
directed to be published by a commission of the most distin- 
guished scholars, appointed for that .'purpose. The Geographical 
Athw, consisting of 47 maps of the hiigest size, contained nearly 
5000 Arabic words. These were to be written in Latin letters, 
and upon an accurate and Intelligible system. For this purpose 
special conferences were mstituted in the year 1803, in which 
Messrs. Volney^ Monye^ BertJiolet, LangUs, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
CoMain, Lacroir^ Baudeuf, Marcel^ and Mchel Abeyd took part. 

The first of these, 6'. T, Vdney (who on account of his poli« 
tical services at a later period was made a Count by Napoleon 
and a Peer by Louis XVIII.) , bad written in 1795 an Arabic 



• Mr. John Pickering also adopted the rMfcf-system of Sir W. Jones in his 
Etsay on a uniform Orthography for the Indian Languages of North Americaf 
bat Le retarded rather than advanced a eonect Bystem of Conmtani*, This' 
Sesay was ft»t published by the Amer. Aead. of Arts and Sciences, of which 
h^ was a laember) ao4 «hM> popaiately In Gambiidgt, U. 8^ ISSO. 
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grammar, mider the title, Sknpi^htg^fim 4n hingues otnentaks, 
ou methode nouvelle et facile d^apj^rendre les langues Arabe, Per- 
sane et Turque^ avec de^ < aracteres Ewropeens, Paris ^ an IlL 
He here speaks of the advantage which the use ot Earopean 
letters affords in learning the Arabic language; and proposes 
a method for representing the Arabic alphabet in Uie Latin 
oharaetere. This tranecriptioo was founded on no definite prin- 
ciples, bat yet was guided by the correct feeling, that eyery 
simple sound should be represented by a single sign or cha- 
racter, a rule, from which he only deviated in one case, by 
writing ai for e. This led him to seek some single signs to 
represent the three simple sounds not found in the Latin alpha- 
bet, viz. German dt^ English lh and dk. For the two first he 
chose the Ghreek letters x ^ ^9 ^ ^ be in- 
vented the entirely new character ^. All odier foreign sounds 
he sought to represent by graphic modifications of the letters 
most nearly expressiug those sounds, not indeed by the addi- 
tion of discoiineoted marks of distinction, but by a change of 
the characters themselves, as for instaDce, ^ , f , 4. 

The Commission of 1803 started upon this principle, and 
adopted the system for the geographical maps, yet with a change 
of nearly all the single oharactera. This change aimed at sinir 
plification, but only substituted one arbitrary system in the 
place of another, and even gave up some material advantages 
of the first piaii. The characters x ^^^d & were set aside for 
t and *i , whereby these letters were erroneously placed among 
the explosive letters ; and the representation of the German sch 
by the smgle character which, though inconvenient ^ was 
fight in prindple, was giiren up for the inaccurate compoond 
cki and instead oi iP, etc., f, ^, were written. But they 
did not stop here; they introduced for the Deter^pttan de VE^ 
gypte an orthography which dispensed entirely with all diacri- 
tical signs: which on this account was both materially incor- 
rect and decidedly antagonistic to the principle of uaiAg alwaya 
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a single character for a simple sound. ^ Thus tbey wrote ou, 
ey^ khy gh, ch^ for our w, e, ^, ^, «. 

With tiiis method Yolney himself could not be satisfied. He 
tfaerefore took up the saaie subject again at a later period, and 
puUished in 1818 his well-known treatise: V Alphabet EuropSm 
appUqi aux Langtw AriaUquea, This title expresses more 
than the book eontains. The first half of the volame is taken 
up with the investigation of those sounds which belong to the 
European ianguagee, and shows that the writer possessed but 
little native talent for inyestigatious of this nature. '■^ The second 
half treats exdnsiYely of the Arabia Alphabet into the sounds 
of which he likewise does not penetrate verj deeply. For the 
Ihiguais he gives up the carves, and adds instead a short line 
under each letter, viz. t, «, z. The characters I or M he 
changes again to ^, and t (~ 'i) to t or s , and the character 
for the corresponding soft sound to z. For 8h he proposes 
a lengthened or old- fashioned viz. f, or an inverted J, f; 
while for 2, ^, ^> ("=^^9 /)f he retains the additions, although 
he changes their forms. The notations of the vowels also un- 
derwent changes. At the dose^ he makes an attempt to apply 
his system of notation to the Hebrew, and the first line of his 
Hebrew Lord's Prayer will give a good idea of the awkwardness 
of this third method of writing- It is the following (p. 209.) : 



* Botk faraatonptioiis tie plaeed by th« side of fte Aiabie names in tiie 
tniem G^of/rafjMqme , vMch forms vol. xrm. of Paiickoaeke's odition. 
' He discovers a diiSemiee between French ee ox «« (donnee^ donnei) and 

the simple d (<irme, bonte), and finds the former again in the German eh 
idehnen), the latter in the German be$$er , or in the English red, head: 
B, p. 49 - 52. He pronounces (lie uasal in the (ierman Anker as in the Frencli 
Aficre, p. ^9; the German j, he resolves into ds, p. Qd; and the Arabic yitin 
be eills a grM$eifemeiU dur, in opposition to the gnuMffmnnU domx of the 
rnodorn Greek y > P- Qwman in leA be plaees as a taft sound 
by tbe bard soand in bneft, p. 108, ete., ete. 
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No one of the three editions of Volney's system met with 
way approbation or adoption , because his proposal was ba- 
sed neither upon scientific nor upon practical principles, be* 
cause it embraced in its field of view only the Arabic alpha- 
bet, and because it admitted no direct application to other 
languages and especially not to those of India. 

His exertions, however, were not forgotten, as by his will 
he founded an annual prize to be conferred by the Institute 
of France. This legacy was designated: Pour le meilleur Ott- 
vroffe relatif a l^^nde pkiloaophtque dea lan^uet^ and at the same 
time the wish was expressed: ^emetmragst tout travail Undant 
A dcmter 9u&e et exicuHon d une meAode de tramerirt le$ lamguea 
AdaHquM en letires Europimnee. This endowment, which was 
recognised by an Ordonnance of 1820, has produced many 
good results for the advancement of linguist ic science, but it 
has conduced so little to the solution of the problem in question, 
that the French Academy finally determined to omit this sub- 
ject in their Programme, and only to propose exercises on 
comparatiye grammar.^ The system of Sir W. Jones, which had 

* Gompaie Mdmeint de Plnt^M M t>rtme9^ Acad^mie des Idmi. et Belles 
Letbws, tome zxv., PaiU, 1M5, p. 7 seqq. In the year 1S35 a book i^pettsd 
by A. E. Sefaleiermaeher; De V influence de VierUmn *wr le fon^iieye, Mi- 
moire en 1B2B a portage le prix fondi pmt Jf. le eemfe de Volney, suwi 

de Grammaires Barmnne et Malaie, et d'un aper^u de I'alpknbet karmonique 
pour Ics iangues Asiatique» que Vlnstitul Royal de France a couronne en 1827, 
The author gives in the preface p. ix seqq. a transcription of the Devanagari, 
the Bengali, and four Slavonic alphabets, with respect to an Alpkabel har- 
manique^ tvhieh he exhibits in the Aper^ mentioned on the title. Bat, aa 
in neither place the leaaona of this tianseriptions aie doTeloped, and as 
the complete Memoir on the Alphabet AerMoiwfiie has hitherto not been 
published, ve mast abstain from offering any opinion on it. The peculiar 
division, however, in 16 gutturales, 12 palatales, 15 %if{lanic$, 16 lingualeSy 
9 lahinle?;, 9 nasales, and 16 me/e'cs, and the 5 subdivisions oi lettres simplett, 
varices, fortes, mouilleett and aspirees, seem to indicate that the author 
starts from a physiological and lingaistic basis different from that which 
we consider the correct one. At the same time, howoTer, the principle of 
using single signs ibr simple sounds is constantly obserred. 
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proceeded upon more correct principles and upon a broader basis, 
was, indeed, ocoasionally alluded to by Yolney, but never followed. 

No lauguftge has a system of sounds more rich aod regularly 
deyeloped than the Sandbritj or ezpTeasee them so perfectly by 
its alphabets. The old grammarians of India did not, indeed, 
invent the Devanagari characters, bnt they brought them to 
the state of perfection which they now possess. With an 
acumen worthy of all admiration, with physiological and lin- 
guistic views more accurate than those of any other people, 
these grammarians penetrated so deeply into the relations of 
sounds in their own language, that we at this day may gain 
instruction ficomthem, for the better understanding of the sounds 
of our own languages. On this account no language and no 
alphabet are better suited to serve, not indeed as aa absolute 
rule, but as a startine^-point for the construction of a univerml 
linguistic alphabet, than that of ancient India. 

Hence it is that the late progress in the solution of the 
alphabet -problem Jias been associated in £urope, as formerly 
in India, with Sanskrit studies; especially since these studies 
were made the foundation of the new science of Comparative 
Philology. Here Bopp took the lead. In the earlier editions 
of his Sanskrit Grammar he had still employed the German 
compounds tach, Uchh, dach, dschh, sck, ng, hh^ dc. ; but later, 
in his Comparative GrammaTy published in 1833, he introduced 
single letters for all these sounds, and distinguished the va- 
rious classes of sounds by certain uniform diacriUcal mails. 
This orthography was soon adopted by the very numerous school 
of German and other linguists, and may now be regarded as 
the historical basis upoii which, on account of its intrinsic value 
as well as its extensive use in science, the future supei^tructure 
must be built. M, Brockhau8\ Senary ^ Gorrmo^ Roth, B&^ey^ 

^ W0 mention paiticnlaily Ids Eaaay ITefter Drwek SamenHtektr Werk» 

imt laleinischen Buchslaheny Leipzig 18ii, in which he presents important 
considerations on the scientific advantage of pnnting large Sanskrit vorka 
in Latin letters. ' 
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Bothlingk^ Mull&r^ Stenzler ^ Lassen^ Weber ^ and many others 
have adopted tbis principle^ although, in particular instances, 
they have often differed among themselves as to the choice 
<tf tiie diacritical marks. But all these men had either the SantMt 
language alone in view, or at most those of the same family. 

On the other band, the Smitie scholars were equally exclu- 
sive, and generally retained the use of sk^ kh^ gh^ tK dK for 
onr Xi y-) ^' ^- bume among tiiem acknowledge the 

principle of siitgle characters for simpU sounds^ of whom we 
mention especially Caspari and FUiu^er. The latter, an emi^ 
iieiit seholar in the Semitio languages, and formerly himself a 
follower of the old method of writing, adopted in his Feniim 
Qrammar^ puhlished in 1847, the signs c, ^, ^, J, ji, in- 
stead of the double letters; as he had at an earlier period^ 
chosen the Greek chracter & for the English tk. 

After progress had thus been made by both parties acting 
independently of each other, it became necessary to discover a 
general system which might comprehend the two most important, 
but at the same time most widely separated, groups of the prin- 
cipal known languages. And it was evident that such a coo^ 
prehensive system required a broader basis than any which had 
heretofore been proposed. That basis was to be discovered in 
the common ground Irom which both had started, namely, the 
physiology of the human voke, which is the common ground and 
standard, not only for the two above-mentioned groups of 
languages, but also for all the languages of the globe. 

The human yoice has its natursl bounds, beyond which no 
deTelopment of sounds is possible. Hence the apparent infini- 
tude of ailicuiate sounds docs not consist in a boundless extent, 
but rather in an endless divisibility, within assignable limits. 



* In hU Catalogae of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Hannscripts, io 
the Cat«hgu$ Ubrorum mmuuer. la Ml, iewtw, L^pHtnn, hy JR» B, Nmtmmm, 
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Tbey may all be classified upon a physiological basis, so that 
every sound may find its proper posiiioa in the general system. 

Sinee the laws ol the physical organism are ondiangeable, 
it is only neeessary to naderstsnd them correotly, and to observe 
their application to lioguistic science. 

In this department much has been effected, and most impor- 
tant steps have been taken towards a solution of the problem. 
We may here refer to the labours o{ Kempelen, Liscovms, Dzondi^ 
Willis^ Brucke^ Czermaky and principally to the researches of 
Joh, Muller,^ 

The lesnlts also of physiological investigatioBS have in several 
inatanccs been applied to the science of language by R, wm 
RamMTy Rapp^ Schleicher^ Btndeeil^ Heyse^ and others. 

Hence it appears that all previous conditions of the problem 
have been fulfilled. It has become }}ossible to construct an alpha- 
bet, based on physiological principles, answering all the recjui- 
rements of lingnistio science, and embracing all die sounds con- 
tained in the two great alphabelieal systems of Asia. This 
possibility alone justified, and indeed demanded, a new effitrt 
to reach the goal Nevertheless, this attempt might perhaps 
have still been long deferred, or even given up entirely, on 
account of the great practical difficulties which opi>oso every 
attempt at union in the republic of letters, if another and more 
lively iflO|Milse had not been given to it, within the last few 
years, from amUm quarter* 

What hoB been dfm the Missionart Socibtibs for the 

SohUum of <Ae Queethnf 

We have stated above, that the want of a uniform alphabet 
for those nations which are to be gained over to Christianity 
and civilisation^ and which h&ve no written language, is more 
and more strongly felt every day in miss i onary labouis. The 



< a mmi k me k d$r PkyMiologie 4m JfoMvAM, BaodS. p. 180 a^. lS40k 
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difficulty of introducing a convenient alphabet into praotice is 
here much less than in the sc-ientific world, as the Directors 
may recommend such an alphabet to the missionaries dispersed 
over the whole earth, which will usually be a sufficient mo* 
tive for its reception. 

The first recommendation from snob a quarter was issued in 
the year 1848 by the Hon. Secretary of the 6%tircA Mm/mar y 
Society^ the Rev. Henry Verm, nnder the title, Rules for redu- 
cing unwriUm Imujuages to alphubcUcal toritiiuj in Ronum charac- 
ters^ taith reference esper/'alh/ to the Janguafies spoken in Africa. 
We quote the £rst two paragraphs, which represent the mis- / 
aionary point of view in a dear and comprehensive manner: 
*<The want of a standard system of orthography has been expe- 
rienced by dl persons engaged in the study of unwritten lan- 
guages. Each translator having to choose his own system, it 
has not nnfrequently happened that two or more persons en- 
gaged upon the same language have adopted different systems. 
This has prevented, in a great measure, the mutual assistance, 
which the parties might have rendered each other; and has 
retarded the formation of primers and educational works, and 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures.'* 

^To obviate these difficulties, several of the Missionary So* 
cieties, whose missionaries are engaged in Vernacular Trans- 
lations of African lanoruages, have proposed the adoption of 
a common system of orthography, to be regarded as a standard 
system, and to be employed, as far as possible, in all works 
printed under their sanction. If in any particular case devia- 
tions from the system be thought necessary by the Translators, 
it is proposed that such devioHona ehtmld ^ rrferred home before 
their adoption in printed works." 

This proposal adopts and consistently maintains the true prin- 
ciple, that every simple sound is to be expressed by a single 
sign, and rectifies the English vowel -system. 

In the year 1849^ the attention of the American Metion of 
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Port Natal was drawn towards the difficulties of the orthography 
adopted for the Zulu language, and they submitted the subject 
to the examinatioD of a committee. 

About the same time the want of new signs for newly dis- 
covered African sounds, was felt in several oilier African Mis- 
sions; and some such signs were introduced into various books, 
as in those published by the Norwegian Societi/ at Natal, by the 
Eiiytusk Church Mission anmuj the ^uaJieli ou the eastern coast, 
and by the American board on the Gaboon river in the west, 
also in Appleyax'd^s Kaffir Grammar^ printed for the WwUyan 
Soeietif^ at King William's Town. These circumstances led the 
Committee at Port Natal, in March, 1850, to address a general 
circular to the friends of Missions and African civilisation, pro- 
posing a plan for securing a uniform orthography for writing 
the South African dialects. In further pursuance of their plan, 
an essay was communicated in October, 1852, to the Confe- 
rence of the AfMriean Oriental Society, at New York, and prin- 
ted in vol. m. No. ir. 1853, p. 421. sqq. of the Publications of 
this Society, under the title, An Essay on the Phonology and 
Orthofjrajihy of the Zulu and kifidred dialects in Southern Africa^ 
by the Bev. Leim Grouty Miss, of the Amer. Board in Southern 
Africa. 

The general principles and requirements of an alphabet, adop- 
ted especially for African languages, are here developed with 
accuracy aud acuiiien, and are applied in particular to the Zulu 
language, including the clicks peculiar to the most southern 
African languages. This alphabet, however, is not based on 
a sufficiently comprehensive system of phonology, and the single 
letters consequently are not arranged according to their natural 
affinities. The Sanskrit and other written languages were not 
taken into account, and the former use of compound consonants 
is supplied partly by altering the form of letters, partly by com- 
bining them with diacritical signs, as j^, t/, qt or 
or 9, for oar ^yX^ ^* 
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Iq the Autumn of 1852, the author of the present paper, being 
in London, had the opportunity of discussing this subject (which 
bad occupied bis mind for several years) with some of the most 

iiiilueutial members of Missionary Committees: and he was in- 
vited by the Rev. II. Venn to furnish him with a devciujunent 
of bis alphabet, which appeared suitable ibr general adoption 
and conformable on the whole to the ^Rulesy Mr. Venn pro- 
posed to transmit such an explanation of the alphabet to the 
Missionaries. Prevented, at that time, from complying with 
this wish, he simply communicated a tableau of the alphabet, 
which was inserted by Mr. Venn in a second edition of the 
«i?w?^*" in 1853. 

Soon afterwards the author was again induced to direct his 
special attention to this subject, by a visit of the Rev. ti. W. 
KolU^ in consequence of which he determined to bring forward 
bis own long prepared project, after difijpussing it minutely with 
this gentleman, whose valuable contributions to African philo- 
logy have been ah-eady mciuioncd. It was now judged i>roj)er 
to pubHs}) the pro|i(»sed alphabet, w-hich had hitherto only been 
communicated privately to several of the most distinguished 
linguistic scholars. 

The author therefore resolved to explain the principles of bis 
plan in an essay to be read in a general sitting of the Academy 
of Berlin y and to propose at the same time that the Academy 
should examine the alphabet in question, and, ii appioved, have 
types cut and cast for printing it. This i)roposal was hiid be- 
fore the historico-philological class, and a committee aj)pointed, 
composed of Professors Bopp, Jacob Gnmm^ Pertz, Gerhard^ 
Busehmanny with the assistance of Professor J, MuUer from the 
physical class. This Committee approved the plan, with the 
exception of one member who denied in general the usefulness 
of all such endeavours ;• and on the 23id of Jamiary the Class 
ordered t/ie cutting and casting of tlie proposed ti/jje^y which have 
consequently been used in the present pages. 
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About the same time, the interest oo the subject having 
greatly increased, chiefly from the progress of Missions, a new 
step was taken in London for the furtherance of the objeet in 
view. Chevalier Jinmen^ whoso reputation as a statesman, a 
sdbolar, and a friend of every important Christian movement 
is universaUy acknowledged, called a meeting of distingaished 
men, more or less interested in the question, among whom we 
may name, Profe. WUMn, M. MuUer^ Owen, Dietrich^ Sir C. Tre- * 
vehjan^ Sir John Herschel^ Hon. Mr. Stanley, Messrs. A'orris, 
fWfz from Berlin, Babbaye^ Wiimf^tone^ and CvU: the Rev. 
Mossrs. Venn^ ('Jiapman^ Dr. Trumpp^ and Kbile^ and Mr. 
Gra/mm of the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. Mr. 
Arthur of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. 
Tresfy^ail and Mr. VnderhUl of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The author also had the honour of being invited to this meeting, 
and waH happy to ho present at the three last conferences. 
These were occupied principally with the physiological I)a8is, 
which was geoeniUy acknowledged to be necessary, and was 
adopted without much dissent by the assembly. 

With regard to the graphic system to be employed, 
different proposals were examined. 

The jfrH was supported by Sir Charhff Trmehjan (above, p.J^l), 
who recommended the orthography which originated with Sir 
W. Jones, and which has been frequently applied in India. Its 
merits and soundness, in comparison with that of CKlchrist, 
were fully acknowledged ; but at the same^ time its want of a 
physiological basis, and of a complete development in detail, 
could not be overlooked. 

The second, by Prof. AL Midler, proposed to mark the devia- 
tions from known European sounds by printing the known 
letters in Roman characters, the foreign in UaUoa. The principal 
objections against this intermixture of Roman and italic letters, 
of which Sir W. Jones had already decidedly disapproved (see 
sbove, p. 20), were the following : — This plan wouid exclude 

D3 
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the ordinaiy significftDoe of italics, which could hardly be sup- 
plied by any other means; neither is it applicable at all to 

writinfT. On these ^^rounds it would prove most inconvenient 
for all inissioiKuy purposes It would not meet the eases in 
which a European letter undergoes more than one modification, 
and woald thus be incapable of expressing even whole classes 
of sounds. Finally, this theory, neglecting the continuity of 
historical development, introduces a novelty, which it can hardly 
be expected will be universally adopted.^ 

The third proposal was that of the author, and its object 
was only to bring the orthography hitherto used in science 
into more exact conformity with the laws of physiology, and 
to adapt it to practical purposes. 

The object of the meetings was rather to prepare the ques- 
tion for further discussion and examination, than to adopt re- 
solutions which should be considered as binding. The physio- 
logical system of phonology upon which the proposed alphabet 
had been based, was acknowledged to be substantially sound. 
And the author considers himself justified in stating that with 
respect also to the graphic system the views of the majority did 
not widely differ from his proposal. 

The most important result of this conference, in the author's 
apprehension, was the determination announced at the last 
meeting in reference to the j/racfical object of tlds alphabet, 
Mr. Venn expressed his "conviction that the interests of Mis- 
sions would allow of no longer delay in the adoption of a 
standard edpkabet: that the Church Missionary and other So- 
cieties had already substantially adopted, for this purpose, that 
of Professor Lepsius: and that as nothing had been concluded 
upon by this conference which held out any prospect of super- 
seding or materially improving it, he and the parties with whom 
he acted must go forward in the course upon which they had 



1 [See Pnfiiee of this edition p. 18.] 
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entered; and without pledging their MisBioDaries to the adopttoa 
of every mark or sign, in every case,* they must put forward 
Professor Lepsiug's fiystem as the atuudurd; and all departures 
from it uiu&t be carefully canvassed, and marked as deviations, 
in works printed by the Societies." 

The author was also requested to draw up the present sketch 
for the purpose of communication to missionaries. At the same 
time the Berlin Academy was requested to have two sets of 
their types struck ofi' for the Church Mi^sioiiuiy Society, that 
the foruis of the characters might be identical; and orders were 
given for the execution in these types of two works on African 
languages, already prepared for the press. 

It is hoped that this determination may be favourably re- 
garded by all other Missionary Societies. We do not eipect 
til It everybody sh(juld a;^ret' in every detail of this alphabet; 
but it is not unreasonable to hope that it will be considered 
as a standard^ and as affording a common basis by which other 
alphabets may be brought into the greatest possible agreement. 
Different languages may require different modifications. No 
language will require all the diacritical signs which must ap- 
pear in the coitiplete alphabet; some lan<^iiages may re- 
quire Still other marks of distinction peculiar to tlicniselves. It 
is therefore necessary that the system should be elastic enongh 
to admit of such reduction and enlargement without alteration 
in its essential principles. Cases may even arise in which 
material deviations from the proposed alphabet may appear 
unavoidable, and be advoc ated, on sufficient grounds, by scho- 
lars engaged in such researches. In all such cases, it is hoped 
that the Committees of Societies will require the reasons of 
such deviations to be laid before them and discussed, before 
the deviations are introduced into books printed by their autho« 
rity. This principle is most important for the furtherance of 
the object in view, and was repeatedly insisted upon by Mr. 
Venn, as indeed it had been akeady laid down in the ^Rulee^^ 
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(see above) issued by the Committee of his Society in the 
year 1848. 

After these preliminaries we pass on to develop 

The Ststbm proposed. 

A comprehensive ex})osition of the i>h\f biological bcms would 
here be out of place. We must limit ourselves to facilitating 
the understanding of the system. This ^vill be best accom* 
pHshed by not separating the phonic from the graphic system, 
but by presenting the former immediately in its application to 
ihe latter. We do not enlarge, therefore, on the definition of 
Voice and Sound ^ of Voicel and Consonant^ and other physio- 
logical explanations, and shall only refer to them as necessity 
may demand. 

A. The System of Vowelb. 

There are three primary vowels , as there are three primary 
colours. Like the latter, they can be best represented by the 

analogy ot a triiingle, at the top ol'wlnch is to be pl;i(*ed at tliti 
basis i and (pronounced as in the German and Italian languages). 

a 

The other vowels are formed between these three, as all co- 
lours between red, yellow, and blue. In the most ancient lan- 
guages these three primary vowels only were sufficiently distinct 
to be marked in writing even when short. The Hieroglyphical, 
Indian, oldest Hebrew, and Gothic systems of writing admitted 
either of no other vowels at all, or at least of no other short 
vowels ! in Arabic writing, even now, none but these three are 
distinguished. 

Next after these were formed, the intermediate vowels e be- 
tween a and % o between a and n, and the sound of t^e Ger* 
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xnao ii (French u) between i and Uy jUso that of the Germaa 6 
(French eu) between 0 and 0, Thus arose the pyramid' 

a 

e d 0 

i u u 

The distance between a and i and that between a and u is 
greater than that between i and The intermediate vowels 
e and o were, therefore, divided each into two vowels, of which 
ODe was nearer to a, the other nearer to « or i»; and in the 

game muiincr two suuiids were formed out of 0. All these vowels 
exist in European languages, and couipo^e tiie ioiio wing pyramid; 

Germ, a 
Fr. i Fr. eu d Ital* 

(Id p«ur) 

Fr, 4 Fr. eu au Fr. 

(In petty 

Germ, i Germ. U u Germ. 

We might have wished to maintain for the middle series of 
vowels the two dots over the u and 0^ on account of the ge- 
nerally known precedent in the German orthography, the French 
double letters not answering the simple nature of the sound. 
A practical objection, however, to this mode is found in the 
circumstance, that occasionally over every vowel the sign of 
long ' and blioi t and also that of the accent of the word 
will be necessary, for which the \vh »lc space over the letter 
is required. We have preferred, therefore, to preserve the 
two dots, and to place them under the vowel, as q and 1^. 

The distinction of the two modes of pronouncing e and o 
cannot be marked by the French accents, partly because the 
upper space is wanted for other signs too generally iu use to 
be dibpeubcd with, and partly because the acute accent would 

* It 11U17 be compared nitb the Mowing pyramid of primtry and mixed 
eobnisi 

orange, ir9m$f violei, 
i/9iUm, gruHf Hum, ^ 
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not he diatingnishr d fr<nii tbe accent of the word. We add, 
therefore, as others haye done hefore us, a Ime helow to mark 
the hroad open rowels 9, and a dot below, to mark the 
pointed and closed irowels the shape of these marks of- 

fering a certain analogy to the jironunciatiun itself. 
From these combinations, the folio wmg system results* 

a 

§ g Q 
p p 

We must mention, hoWerer, one other vowel, which exists 
in almost all languages, and ought not to be neglected by lin- 
guists. This is the iJidviHnrf vmrel-mfoK/ from which, according 
to the opinion of some ncholars, the other vowcis, as it were, 
issued and grew into individuality, and to which the unaccented 
vowels of our non European languages in their old age often 
fetnm, as in the English words nation, velvet; the German 
liebm, Vmtand; the French 8abr<?, tenir. This vovel comes 
among the clear Hounding vowek next to o, being itself a 
mixture of all the othera, but it is capable of various shades, 
and sometimes approaches nearer to a, and sometimes to i or 
u* From all of these, however, as also from p, it is distin- 
guished by the absence of that clear resonance common to the 
others, which is lost by partially contracting the month or 
even closing it entirely: in the latter case it is heard tlirougli 
the liobe. ' This vowel is inherent in all soft fricative conso- 
nants, as well as in the first part of the nasal ejsphmoe sounds 
(see below); whence all these letters as m, appear some- 
times as forming syllables. ^ It assumes the strongest reso- 
nance, as may be easily explained on [)hy8iological grounds, 

* It may be compared to grey^ which alto doet not belong to fh« miIm 
9/1 iocttiidnal colonri. 

* In the CUams laogiiage, for hifttoeei » It UMd at a To?d in the nelf 
•ft, Iff. 
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in combinatian with r and 7, which, as is well known, appear 

in Sanskrit as /• and /, witii all the qualities of the other vo- 
wels. We should ieel iiicliued to represent this sound by the 
Greek letter f, in order to distinguish it more fuUy from all 
the other vowek, and to fall in with the practice of Ludol^ 
Isenberg, Piccolomini, and others. However, there are strong 
objections to this: for it is not only very desirable to confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the use of Latin uharaeters, 
but the ancient and modern pronunciation of the Greek £ in 
also as difierent from the sound we wish to represent as that 
of the Latin ^. Besides this, we represent the same sound in 
the vocalised consonaots hy a littie circle (as /, and so 

it seems but natural to transfer this mark to the vowels. Ac- 
cordingly we take the letter ^, which, in most European ortho- 
graphies , is used for an indeliinie vowel ' , and subscribe the 
little circle to it (^). Hereby we gain the advantage that we 
can easily provide signs for those cases where the indefinite 
vowel approaches more closely to any of the common vowels, 
by subscribing the circle to them (as a, |, g, u). Such a case 
occurs, e. g., iu the Kanuri or Bornu language, where Mr. 
KSlle^ finds it necessary to distinguish between e and a. 

[If we compare herewith the vowel-system of the ii^uglish 
language and certain dialectic shades of vowels in other 
European languages, this pyramid of the vowels, it is true, 
is not sufficient for their complete notation. In the English 
language a new degree comes in between the top of the py- 
ramid formed l)y the pure a, and the first row from it viz. 

g 0. It will not be useless perhaps to add some observations 
on this point, although these sounds as far as we know are 
not developed in the foreign languages which form our spe- • 
cial object, and it would therefore hardly seem necessary to 
settle their transcription. 

< 1 Swmonf, Roger, EmdiUker, P^tmnann, Edwwd§, also Bvfp and Sekon 
and others write i» 
* In his Qrmmwr 'of tho B&nm or K&mn £«ifiMy«. London, 1864. 
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In the Bngfish language the pure fall a has almost entirelj* 
diaappeared, being divided info two sounds, one of which ap- 
proaches to e, the other to o, Ijoth still Ik iring traces of 
their origin. This applies still more to the short than to the 
iong sound. Although the d in /otAer^ master, pagt^ half, demand, 
aunty papa^ is not unfrequently pronounced pretty full and 
most resembling to the German and Italian a, yet according to 
others the most approved pronunciation softens its sonnd percep- 
tibly towards r. We may write it for the prt sont a. Still more 
decidedly the ahort a of hat^ catch, fiave, wa^i: , marry takc« 
the same direction. On the other side it is well known how 
nearly the a in waJbery aU, broody fauU, approaches to o. It is 
more open i. e. it is nearer to the a than the French o is in 
ewsore^ tonne. Let us indicate it now by d. The cor- 
responding short sound is heard iti waspj as well as 
in hot, horrid^ and is more open than o in the French vole^ 
the German Gott On the same degree of the scale as the sounds 

a and a we find a short sound in the middle column which 
00 

leads from a to |9 and viss. the vowel in but, ctOy eon, does, 
blood a sound still more peculiar to the English language. 

We might, following the analogy of the two other sounds 
of this row , write it ^, hut we prefer the simpler nota- 
tion 0. Thus we get as a new row peculiar to the most 
approved English pronunciation the line of sounds <} f ^f- 

Another peculiarity of the English language by which the 
vowel system is influenced , is the double pronunciation of r, 
Wh('n this letter in followed by a vowel, it is pronounced as 
a dental eoimonant with the top of the tongue as in other 
languages. Wheu it closes a syllable or is followed by a con- 
« sonant or a mute vowel , it changes its nature and becomes 
a vow elf exactly in the same sense in which the ancient In* 
dians looked upon their r as a vowel; to which it would cor- 
respond exactly if it were not pronounced on the guttural in- 
stead of the cerel)ral point of the mouth. The tongue and 
the soft palate are put, at the guttural point , into a slight 
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soanding TitMration without friction. The dentftl r thus be^ 

coines a guttural vocalic r, which in our system may be ren- 
dered very accurately by f. This sound appears most unblen- 
ded in words like fur, her, Sir^ word, waiter, steward, splen- 
dour Ac. The eame eouud becomes distiuctlj perceptible, like 
the second half of the diphthongs tV fr ur pr otV aur in 
words like year, sweoTf moor, home, hire, hour; but it blends 
more closely with the vowels of the higher degrees, in ar ar or, 
as in Jour, war, l>of n^ cftri:e, because nan are formed at a spot 
nearer to the place of its own. As a short sound it appears 
only in mute or quite unaccented syllables of the common 
conversation like «r or as in waiter^ steward. When such 
a diphthong is followed by a vowel, f is resolved into the 
consonant r, as is the Sanskrit r in r, f. i. star, starry; abhor^ 
abhorrent; mrcar , m-eunny, which are pronounced: star^ start; 
abhiif, abhdr^nt; swpr, swprin. The lyreceding vowels in these 
combinations have no distinct qualification of long or short, 
but must be considered as ambiguous, in a similar manner as 
the nasalized vowels in the French language; yet together 
with /• they always fortn a long sound, being a diphthong. 
Frequently f exercises an influence upon the (piality of the 
vowels combined with it; and certain vocalic shades are pro- 
nounced only before f ; f. i. ^ in c^* is more closed than 9, cur- 
tarn being prononnced more closed than cut; and even fr and 
{>r in ewear^ four seem to be pronounced somewhat more open 
than e and 0 in way and «o, not distinctly enough, it is true, 
to take notice of. 

In the French language also the pure a not unfrequently 
inclines towards an altered pronunciation. In Pom, fmme 
it has clearly a sharper sound; and in common language a 
is often heard instead of d in passer and others, and d in- 
stead of d in pas and others. In Germany also: a is a 
provincial pronunciation, as in Pnissia [)roper Fdnster is 
t^pokcn instead oi Ferister, whilst a and a are frequently 
heard in the common Saxoo dialect In the south of Ger- 
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many e is decidedly distinct from ^ or f. i io iS^^/« 
by the side of fstt, bellen Ac. On the contrary people born 
in Berlin do not distinguish S or g from but pronounce w^, 
bfiten instead of wsr, biten. 

These remarks will suffice to explain the following table, into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter, though they 
may perhaps imply some slight deviation from what has been 
received hitherto; we add a few examples of pronunciation. 



English. 


French. 


German. 




d(d)ar 




d d d 






a d 




Cd)d(ar) 


- 0 - 


d d ar 














- / - . 


' - or 
»« 




s i g §3§ 


§ ^ 9 


i i 


- 9 


- 9 






Q - or 
€t^ur 


m 


9 r- 


9 ' " 


p 0) 


9 ' 


P 0» 


i i ir 
• 




i * - 




a a ' 


f i 




u u 


d past 


d naught 


d male 


o 

u 


un 


a That p 


Sonde 


ar heart 


i vshat^ hat 


d mal 


9 


peu 


d hat 


P 


Mond 


d hat 

e 


ar war 

V9 


d an 


$ eur 


0 Bar 




gut 


^ head 


6 note 

• 


e etre 


u 


8ur 


i fett 


V 

u 


Kutie 


e hate 


pr home 


/ nette 


6 


cor 


e Weh 




er swear 

• 0 


u hoot 


i l in 


0 


vote 


i mir 






I heat 


u hood 


e ip^e 


§ 


on 


t 7mt 






i hxb 


ur moor 


I chne 




e6ne 


§ Homer , 




ir year 






i ffite 


a 


wwrd 


§ Kowiff 




6 hut 






§ peur 


V 

u 


eourde 


^ Thur 




or fur 






g heurter 




u dOrr 





If we leave out of question the prosodial length, the com- 
plete pyramid of the European vowels may thus be traced: 

a 

a q a 
§ § Q 
P 9 9 

i u u 
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But we have alreaijy observed that this aeearate subdmston 
of yowels in our fiuropeao languages needs not be applied to 

foreign lauguages. It would even be practically inconvenient 
to look for and to denote such subdivibiuiis, instead of ranij^ing 
them, where they may exist, under the more general heads 
— as far aa it can be done without offence to the lioguiatic 
feeling. We should therefore not hesitate to reduce even- 
tually the above pyramid to the simpler one without the se* 
cond row, by the following parallelisms: 





English. 


French. 


Gen 


d 


jjiutL hccLrt 




That 


a 


hat 


nuU 


hat 










i 






Bar 


i 

s 


head 




fett 


i 




lin 






hate, .nuear 


epee 


Weh 


I 


heat^ year 


ctme 


mir 


i 


kU 


vit0 


mU 


§ 




peur 




6 


hui,/ur 


heurter 


Homer 


i 




un 








peu 


Kon-Uf 






9ur 


Thur 






svr 


diirr 




naughty toar 


cor 






whai^ hot 


vote 


Sonde 


p 




on 




Q 


note, borne 


cone 


Mond 


u 


hoot, moor 


aourd 


gut 


it 


hood 


eourde 


Kutte 



We pasri to another question respecting the vowels and ask; 
what is the position of the Russian ^hard^' i jbi, the Polish 
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t/, in onr system? We have to answer it to mudb the more 

as this vowel appears also in many other eastern languages. 

Tii*; vowel H takes the middle between / and v. The phy- 
siological reason is that in forming the the lips are broajd^ 
the tongue slightly elevated and stretched out, whilst, in 
formiDg 4he u the lips are round and put forwards, the 
tongue drawn back in itself, so that in the forepart of the 
mouth a cavity is formed, the diameter of which is greater 
than its entrance and issue; which is the reason of the hollow 
sound of this vowel. In forming the ?/, the Hps have the 
position of the t/, the tongue the position of the i. So we 
are right in saying that u takes the middle between t and u. 
But it is on the other hand evident, that there must exist 
still another middle which has the same right to be counted 
as a peculiar sound. For we may form a vowel in such a 
manner, that the lips take the broad position ol the ?*, and 
the tongue is withdrawn as in the ?/. This is the vowel 
which is called in the Slavonic languages the hard i, tlie yet[ 
hi of the Kussians, which we write (. 

The origin however of this sound is, according to my opi- 
nion, not in the Slavonic, but in the Tataric languages, where 
we iind it tn the Turkish, Turkmenic, Yakutic, and other 
cognate languages. Here this vowel is an essential pait of 
the so called haruionic vowel system , whose jieculiar arrange- 
ment demanded it as a necessary complements Vestiges of 

' Without entering into the details of this question, we remark only, 
that the distinction of the lower and darker vowels a o w on the one side, 
and the sharper and clearer Towels e q m » on the other, oxists in ail lan- 
guat^es and manifests itself in different ways. The same ()i)|)osition however 
is of much greater iullueuce in those languages, where it forms, as in the 
MantMliii, HongoliaDy Sdmiiki, Torkiah, Jtkntie, Hangrian, Finnic nnd 
others, the basis of tbe "vocalic hannony." There the three ''hard** vowels 
a 0 Uf which are prononneed in withdrawing the tongue, correspond to the 
opposite ''soft" vowels e n «, which are pronounced iu stretching out the 
tongue. The fourth "soft" vowel i would have no corresponding "hard" 
Towel, if it were not the vowel |, which is formed in drawing back the 
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it are even fbund m the Dravidic languages of India. Although 
there are intermediate voweb between a and f , as there are 
between a and m, a and i, a und ii^ all these hinguages have 
taken up only the one vowel because this is the most distinct 
vowel of the column and the only one they wanted for tlieir 
parallelism of vowels. There is however at least one language 
known to me^ which makes use also of a second vowel of the 
a — I column y viz. the one which corresponds to as « cor- 
responds to n. The Kn manic or Wallachian language, as 
spoken north of the Danube, distinguishes a lower and a 
sharper vowel of the same kind, so as to till up the place left 
open for it in our system. 

We should like to keep for the sharper sound the Polish 
writing y. But this sign is already generally received for the 
semivowel of the palatals, and moreover would not be fit to 
form at the same time the basis for the deeper sound of the 
Rumanic language by taking a diacritical mark, because this 
mark ought to be added below where tiie space is occupied 
by the tail of the letter. No doubt, the basis of the sharper 
sound must be of the deeper sound e. They demand a 
common diacritical mark, differeht from those, which are al- 
ready in use for other purposes {i e e p). We regret not to 
find any symbol already adopted and therefore propose as a 
clear and convenient sign for handwriting to put the angle 
below i e. 

The vowel -pyramid of our system takes in consequence 
the following form, where the new vowels { ^ may be put 
with the same propriety on the 4?-t side or on the o-^ side. 

a a 
e 6 g 0 or e o ^ o 
% i %!, u i jf { u 

Lips: bioad broad round round broad round broad round 

Tongue: forward back forward back forward forward back back 

tongue as far as the palatal point in the middle of tbe hard roof of tbe 
padate. Now there is a regular coneapondonce between a o u % and e u i. 
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In most of the Earopean languages the ^soft'' yowek of 
the middle have supplanted the ^'hard'' ones. In the Rumanic 

language the contrary has taken place, and in the Slavonic 
also no g or y, has been received, but only as the following 
comparison shows. 

German. Rumauic. Polish. Russian. 

a a a a 

fj0 g 0 0^0 e - 0 ^ 0 

% ft u i i u i I u i i u 

In the languages however of the Turks and Jakuts the pa- 
rallelism of the " vowel -haiiiiuiiy" has called forth the two 
forms between i and u, viz. i and u. The deeper sound e has 
not been received; it woiild have been the most perfect cor^ 
responding ^^hard'' vowel to the ^^sofk*' one e. But it has 
been in this respect supplanted by its nearest neighbour a, 
which in reality is neither '^hard** nor „8oft'\ or both together. 
The parallelism became (a) 

hard: a o u i * ^ % i> ^ o u i 

mstead of ^ \ 
soft: e 0 ^ % e 0 u t 

or according to our pyramidal arrangement the Turkish and 

Yakutic vowels are 

a 

£ [^J 0 0 instead of e e d o 
i i u u i I If u 

It would be interesting to know, if there is no cognate lan- 
guage, where this last form of vowel harmony has been de- 
veloped. 

Similar, but not to be coulouoded, is another formation of 
vowels which one might call Gutturalisation. In no lan- 
guage, as far as 1 know, this formation has been independently 
organized as a peculiar part of the vowel system. But it 
has got a secondary influence in the Semitic languages, espe- 
cially in the Arabic. 
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In forming the f , the middle tongue le Med up to the palatal 
point in the middle of the hard roof of the palate; from this point 
forward it slopes down almost perpendicularly so as to leave 
a cavity between this point and the teeth. We may however 
also pronounce an i in lifting up the tongue only to the deeper 
guttaral point near the velum palatt, and in preaaing down 
the whole middle part of the tongue so aa to fonn a cavity 
betweoD the concave and lengthened tongue and the roof of 
the mouth. This position of the tongue is very difiPerent from 
the shortened shape of it in forming the (, The tone of the 
vowel becomes generally aomewhat deeper then the tone of 
the ordinary i. The change of fomation and aonnding ia leaa 
in the other vowela and almost none in uttering the 9^ be* 
cause also the ordinary pronunciation of this vowel is formed 
at the deeper guttural point. Again the vowel a, which is 
formed beyond the guttural point in the larynx itself, can not 
be pronounced purely with the same guttural motion of the 
tongue; it approachea perc^tibly in ita pronunciation to the g. 

In the Arabic language this ^^gutturaltaation" of the vowela 
ia diatinctly heard after and in consequence of, certain con- 
sonants. The Arabic Orthoiipists call this pronunciation the 
^ thick" or ^^fat'^ one, the modern Grammarians use to call 
it the '^emphatic" pronunciation. It ia very naturally con- 
nected with the deep guttural conaonanta, which are with pre- 
dilection developed in all the Semitic languages 9 and beatdea 
with the four Unguals, viz. Mi q^, X dCt) ? ? ?i aometimea 
also with / and r; it is not connected, and i ould not be, with 
* and which are formed behind the deep guttural point in 
the larynx, nor with ^, which, as well bb M s 1/ and all the 
reat, ia pronounced before the same deep guttural point Bat 
it atrikea us as a peculiarity of the Semitic languagea, that 
this guttnralisation of the vowels takes place after the four 
letters d(t) § s 2^ whicli arc called by the Arabs, fur this very 
reason, the closed" letters , meaning the cavity-letters, and 
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by the modern Linguists conventionaliy) though very improperly, 
the ^Mingual" letters. They are principally distinguished from 
ibe dental letters d d 9 g by the droamstanoe that in pro- 
nouncing them with the forepart of the tongue, the throat is 

oonteniporaneoosly narrowed at the deep guttural point, as if 

one of these gutturals was to be uttered. This movemeot of 
the throat not only causes a somewhat ditiereut pooition of 
the forepart of the tongue from the dental position, but it 
imparts to them also the thiok emphatic sound, which they 
tnmsmit to the following vowels in guttoralising them. In 
the same way also I and r may be pronounced (as well as 
although it is not mentioned), if they are preceded by a lin- 
gual oonsouant without au mtervening vowel. In the word 

M Allah the I after a and u is always and by law of the 
orthoSpists pronounced emphatically. It is in this case no 
other letter then the Slayonic ^hard'' I, the Polish 1, which 

in consequence is to be written in our system I. 

It must be granted that the "thick" pronunciation of the 
vowels io the Semitic languages proceeds really from the con- 
sonants and has therefore no linguistic value in itself, because 
this vocalic tone appears exclusively after the said consonants 
which, on their part, keep their peculiar pronunciation even 
if they close a word or are followed immediately by another 
consonant. It is evident therefore that wc have also ia our 
transcription, as in the indigenous writing, not to express the 
gutturalisation, either in the vowels, or in the guttural con- 
sonants, but only in the lingual consonants d(i) d s g and in 
the Slavonic J.] 

Finally, the dear vowels are further capable of a peculiar 
alteration, that of nMoHsaiion, This is produced not by closing 
nor even by narrowing the canal of the mouth, but by simul- 
taneously opening the canal of the nose. There is no conso- 
nantal element brought into play (although the nasalisation is 
mostly caused by the dropping of a nasal consonant), but it 
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is an alteration entirely within the voweL As such it has been 
rightly luideratood by the Indian Grammariaos, who expreis 
the nasaliaation (annsyara) by a vowel «]ike aign, namely, by 
placing a dot orer the letter For the European alphabet, we 

choose the sign ^ placed over the vowel', as the dot would 
be inconvenieDt in the case of the and write — 

a, f, 0, u, 0j ^; t, i etc. 

The Unfftf* of vowels Is not ezpreased by the Greek sign \ 
bat by tbe line used in Latin proiody, which requires leaa 
space > and is more easily combined with the accent 6, 
and so on. The shortness, if required to be specially ex- 
pressed, is likewise, as in prosody, marked by (\ ?\ etc. 

A complete and accurate theory of transcription would re- 
quire a distinction of diphthongs ^ as such, since two vowels 
united by accent into one ayllable are prononnced otherwise 
than when placed uncoonectedly by the side of each other, 
and forming fieo syllables; die German word Mm having a di^ 
ferend sound iVom that of the Italian niai. Wiiere it is nccesary, 
the ordinary mark oi diaeresis may be imployed to indicate 
the separation, as mtn. Practice, however, seems in meet 
languages not to require any distinction. 



B« Tbb System op Consonants. 

On the Dimum of ConaonamU^ 

Thb Consonants may be divided on difierent principles. Two 

piiii( ij»lt s of division, however, are prevalent, and will therefore 
be here adopted : although tJie exaet place of every sound in 
the physiological system can result only from a minute inquiry 
into all its qualities. 

' The iUBS nuuk lus oeeaflionsllj been employed by Bwnmfva lue Cen- 
iMiif«ir» $mr U (p. o%*m, p. si;, tsblesn). 
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Hie first and most ioportaat dimioD if tbttt determined bf 
the place id the oumth where the •onndt 
which forms the eooiide iMoee from the Urfwc ioto the moiith, 

and IB b^re modiBed in a manifold mannpr, until it pa^sea the 
outward gat<» of the lipn ThtiH the broath <>ij a.i \v ay can be 
stopped iu varioua places cither by the iipu or by the tongue. 
We ere eccuetomed in our lenguagee, liite ih(t Greeks and R 
meae, to dietinguieb ikr^e eoch etoppingi^ aod thus to divide 
the oooioiuinte ioto three chMsee, guUnrakj dentak^ and lahiabf 
according as tbey are formed in the throaty at the teeth^ or 
with the lips. 

There it» another ei»aential difference in the prouunc -iation, io 
ae far as either the moath at the above -mentioiierl places i< 
completely cloeed and reopened^ or the peeeage of the breath 
if only narrowed without ita stream heing entirely intermpted 
hy eloeing the organs. The consooaote formed by the 
process we frail ea^lmire or (litrmble (dimduae)^ because the 
momoiit of contact divider the sound into two partii, ^ the others 
fHeatwe^ frr>in their sound being determined by friction, or am^ 
Umom (comtmuae) becauae this friction is not interrupted by any 

^ It will, OB •zaminatiooy soon appear tbat we oftsn piooonoea only bsff 
of a consonant, oa, for instaneOf io all caHes in which a na«al consonant meotf 
another exploHive letter of the ftame local cla«R. The full pronunciation of 

an ex[ilostv<; leftr-r rc-'\mnth the r-losing an'l opening of the orfifan. In ttnda 
we clode tho iiiotjth with « an'l op'iii it with rf, th<' rcv^-r-e in ndnn , jjro- 
nouncing thu.s only half the » an'l halfth*; d, whiUt iu ana and ada we pro- 
nounce the whole of n and the whole of d respectively; the )>am& iu ampn 
and uhka^ and so on. It is a deeidod mbtake, to reckon m and a among 
tba cMuonmiU$» eonlimM; for io m and a it If only tho TOWOl-oUimnt la- 
hoiODt ia tho lint half, wlileb may bo cootinaed at ploaaitro, whilst in sU 
tho eonttnoons eoofODSDtf it is tho eonsoBsntal element (tho Metbn) which 
mvst ho ooatiasod, os in *• Whon in a final «i wo do not nopm 

the mouth, we pronounce only half an m, not a whole one. The complete 
consonant is porfpived whon piacffl In-twi-on two vowfls. It is evident 
that in amii closiinr aud openim/ rir<i an ncrcHhary to the conipieteneisji of w, 
M iu ftba to that of 6, This hua been correctly onderatood by the Indian 
grammariana. 
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closing of the organs. Tbe oonnds r and / participate of ImHi 

qualities, bcirtg coniinvous^ and at the same time formed by a 
contact, which is \ibratiug in r, and partial in I, 

AVe are thus enabled to give the following synopnB of tbe 
most generally known eimple oonsonantal sounds. 

The Simple Consonants in the European Alphabets. 



Guttn- 
rftles 



Denta-] 
les i 

L abia- 
les 



} 



explosirae 
or 

diTidnae. 

fort. len. nasaL 



d 



m 



fiicativae oi contiauae. 



fortii. bntau midItoc. 

Qt. chjh Mod. Or. ^ Qte.j 

En^ ah Fr. j 

•btrp a Vt, z 

Kngi.^A(-in) EogL^-ine) 

/ SngL 9 Siigl>t0 



Upon what Prme^lea are ihew Sounda to be rendered 
in a General AlphaheL 

Of these sounds only 11, viz. ^, A, t, d, n, r, /, b, m, /, 
have one and the same universally acknowledged value in the 
Bnropean alphabets, putting aside a few minor differences. The 
others require to be specially defined. Even among these the 
simple signs, ^, and w are already so generally intro- 

duced into linguistic books in the value indicated above, that 
we may safely use tliem without further discussion. 

We meet with some difficulty, however, with respect to the 
sounds of the German ng^ eh^ and/, the French^' and'^A (or 
English the English sharp and soft ik^ the Modem Greek/', 
and the guttural r. These nine sounds have been reprssentsd 
iu linguistic books by various means. 

The inconvenience of the common way of writing them will 
be evident, when we refer to ih^prmciplee upon which every 
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alphabet, aiming at general application, must be grounded, sncl 
wbicli are essentially as ibllows: — 

I. Jikery simple sound ot^glu to be represented by a nn^le ngn. 
This exclude* the oombinatioDS ng, chj th, 

II. ZHj^erent sounds are not to be eapressed by one and the 9ami 
9iffn$ contrary to which principle th have been each used 
with a double yaloe. 

III. Explosive letters are not to be used to exjyrcsH fricative 
sounds^ and vice versa. On the contrary, the simple characters 
(bases) must form a separate series in each of the two great 
diviaiont; if not, ioeztricable confusion will incTitablj sriae. 

If, then, we look for signs which can be applied to the 
sounds above indicated, so as not to Tiolate these most Impoiv 
taiit principles, we shall find the choice oi' letters muie cir- 
cumscribed than it wouid at first appear. 

German ng. 

In German and in English fas for instance, Germ, cnge^ Kngl. 
singimg) ng expresses the guttural n ^, Ibr which linguistic use 
has very generally adopted li, particularly in transcribing the 
Sanskrit. It is eyident that ft must remain the basis, and there 
is no reason for introducing any fresh diacritical sign. 

The guttond r differs from the nsoal dental r, in as mndi 

as the pelwn pataH is put in Ttbration instead of the tip of the 

tongue, it ib uilQu thus pronounced in diflercut dialects of the 
German, Frenrl), asul < it her languages. The point over the 
letter marking ahready the guttural pronunciation of i», no 
other diacritical sign will be chosen for the same purpose in r. 
We write it, therefore, r. 



* In most other languages, in Sanskrit, it appears only before otiier gat* 
tnrals ; Indian leholan, tbexefoie, do not genenlly ditiingiiiah it from tbe 
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German j. 

The German j is tbe semi -vowel which ^ in English (ye&v^ 
^es), and sometimes also in French (Ma^nee^ Bayonne), is 
expressed bj y. Following these precedents and the nse ge- 
nerally adopted in lingnistlc hooks, we likewise express it hj y, 

German ch» 

The German ch in lachen is known to be jHcatice sound, 
which arises from the throat not being cluhed at the guttural 
point (which would give but only narrowed, so that the 
strong and oontinuous breath produces a friction, such as is 
heard at the teeth in and at the lips in /. The English, 
French, and Italians, do not know the sound at all $ in the 
Spanish language it is marked by j or a. In the Semitic lan- 
guages (Hebrew n, Arabic it is very frequent. Ot Euro- 
pean alphabets only the Spanish and the Greek have a single 
letter for this simple sound. The Latin language did not know 
the sound, and therefore did not express it. The signs hitherto 
used by linguistic scholars, ek, kh, qh, i, iv, are in opposition 
to the inviolable principle that fricative sounds must not be 
represented by explosive bases, such as c, Ar, q (above No. III.)) 
or are altogether improper, like a:. The nearest applicable fri- 
cative basis would be h. But it will appear from the sequel 
that this sign would be used for six different sounds, if we 
do not confine it strictly to its proper meamng. The difiGicully 
of finding an appropriate sign for this sound is therefore' great, 
and has long been felt. We possess one, however, in a Euro* 
pean alphabet, iiumely, the Greek, which is almost as gene- 
lally known as the Latin. From this it has been adopted into 
the iiussian alphabet; and the Spanish a owes its pronuncia- 
tion, probably, rather to the Greek than to the Latin «. 
The want of a new sign, which of course could not be sup- 
plied from an Oriental alphabet, had ahready caused Volney 
' to propose the Greek in bis alphabet of 1795, and, after the 
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miBtaken experiment of substitattDg 1:, to reproduce it in his 
last alphabet of 1818. The same aign la used by Jok, MiUer\ 
Rapp^y Bmueii^^ and others. 
We therefore consider it not only as an essential adTantage, 

but even as the only means of solving all difficulties, to follow 
these precedents, and to receive the Greek ^ as the represen- 
tative of this sound in the general alphabet. Of the soft sound, 
which corresponds with the strong, we shall haye to speak below. 

EngUah sh^ French ch, Gemum wh. 

For the rushing sonnd of the English th we should not hesi- 
tate to propose a new basis, and to borrow it, if necessary, 
from the (xreek alphabet, if any such existed. But neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans had this sound; and we must 
ftToid leoarring to the Oriental, or even the Russian alphabet, 
as few persons could be expected to follow us so far. Our 
only resource, therefore, is to content ourselves with the near* 
est basis and to qualify this by a diacritical mark. This 
has been done, moreover, by all those that sought a single 
sign for this simple sound, except by Volney, who first pro- 
posed a newly invented sign ^, and afterwards preferred /*, 
vis. the inverted j. Some used « or « . More generally i has 
been adopted, from the precedent of Bopp, who has used it 
since 1838. Others have preserved the combination aft, whidi 
not only offends against the simplicity of the sound, but has 
produced also the incorrect impression, that the rushing sound 
implied a stronger breath than the common s. Wc should 
adopt fiopp^s J, on account of the authority of the precedent 
and its reception by his school, if it were not open to serious 
objections. The spiritus asper is, like ^ a sign of aspiration, 
and fiom the analogy of ^, / etc. (see below), one ought to 

1 Handbuch der Physiologie, vol. n. (1837), pp.237, 238. 

« Physiologie cier Sprache, p. 

9 Aegypteas Stelie in dei Weitgeschicbte, toL i. 
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suppose an augmentation of tiie breathing of the s. This is 
not the case. It would be, therefore, iotroduciDg a new meaning 
of the spiritus asper, used only in this single case. Nor can 
we adopt since the accent indicates the palatal series (see 
below), and the single precedent of « used by Schleiemacher 
has hitherto found no imitation. 

We propose to write 8, using a sign which we find already 
in constant and general use in the Serbian and modern Bohe- 
mian alphabets. 

French J» 

This letter is the soft and Yooalised soond, which corresponds 

to the strong French ch (German sch), and stands exactly in 
the same relation to it as the French z to the strong s. Volney 
retained the French which we cannot use any more than 
zh^ which has been introdoced by others. There can be no 
doubt, howeyer, that the parallelism with our i for French eh 
requires a soft z for French j, FoUowing the same analogy, 
the Serbians likewise write f. 

English Hrong th, 

Th^ English th^ odcrs exactly the same difficulties as the 
German o/^. It is a httera fincatioa or continua, and must not, 
therefore, have the explosive letter for its basis. The only 
Latin character of the fricative division, which might be ap« 
plied to it, is 9, and, for the soft sound, z. fioth, however, 
have been already applied each to two uses, and would l)Lj.ides 
have the disadvantage of favouring the tendency, coaiuion to 
most European nations, to substitute the usual dental s for the 
pecuhar lisping sound. In this case, also, it will soon (when 
ose shall have overcome the first-felt appieheneion) be ac-i 

^ammm ■ ■ » t i - - - • " 

\ 

\ 1 The same lisping sound exists in tbe Arabio and maoy other langaages, 
indading seT«ral AMoan tosgues. 
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knowledged as an advantage, if, instead of 9 with a diacritical 
sign, we adopt the univeraally known Greek obaraoler ^ as a 
new and original basis. Nor is it without precedent, ^ having 

been used for this purpose by many, among whom we may 
again mention Vobieif (1795) and Fleuc/ier (1831). 

The soft ETigluh th, and the Modem Greek /. 

The sound of the soft Engtisb th (thine y ^lau) appears also 
in the Danish d and in the modern Greek d; the soft gnttnral 
corresponding to the strong German <^ presents itself in the 

modero Greek /. It cannot be denied that it will be a real 
advantage if we find other bases for these soft sounds than 
j( and ^, as 2: difiers from s, z from v from /. Yielding to 
this conviction we mark the corresponding soft sounds simi* 
larly by the Greek letters y and d% the more so as we have 
already before us the weighty precedent of Fleischer (1831). 

We do not nndenralne the evident and serious difficulty, that 
by the reception oi some Greek characters, the generally required 
confinement to the Roman alphabet suffers an exce[iticm ; and 
we foresee that many who do not sufficiently appreciate the 
great importance of the organic laws of the alphabet, may be 
shocked at first. A further consideration will, however, soon 
make it evident, that ihe peculiar poverty of the Latin lan« 
gnage in fricative sounds and letters, and the general tendency 
of all languages to transionn the explosive into fricative sounds^, 
have rendered the disproportion lictweeu the two great divi- 
sions of sounds, with respect to their graphic representation, 
already so great that an essential and lasting remedy is abso- 

* There can be no doubt, that neither did ;f and ^ originally signify the 
fricative sounds substituted in a later time, but the aspirates hh and th. The 
epoch of the altered pronnndation of and , cannot be accuiately do* 
fined, bnt was probably contempoxaneons ivith tiie atteiatloB of y and d, 
vrhilat fi seems to have approached latin « in still earlier times. 

' Instances of this tendency are generally known from the Romanlo Ian- 
gosges. See also below, wheie the Falatals aie consideied. 
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lately requifed. There M) indeed, eight beees for the aboye 
9tated nine exploeive aonnds, and only m for the twelre fri* 
CAtiTe ionnde. An augmentation of the latter by introduobg 

the Greek signs j(, ^ and J, is consequently almost unaToi* 
dable: and their absolute necessity will soon be still more 
evident when we come to consider tlie Asiatic sounds in adr 
flition to the Earopean. 

We are thus enabled to give the following tableau of the 
European sonnde: 

Alphabet of the Earopean Consonantal System. 





explotwm orMtiduas. 




aneipUei. 








nsMlla. 


totOa. 




MmfT«»e. 




Qnituralee 


k 


9 






y 


y 


• 

r 










y 

H 








Dentales 




d 


n 


9 


z 




r I 










0 


d 






Labialea 




b 


m 




V 


w 





Enlaryeimnt of the Alphabet by the Addition of the Foreign Sounds 

of Oriental Languctgee* 

The Asiatic languages^ especially the Indian and the Arabic, 

possess, besides the sounds hitherto considered, others, which 
hardly exist at all in European languages, or at least arc uiily 
fully developed in Asiatic languages, and, therefore, can only 
find their proper position in a more comprehensive system. In- 
stead of the three European classes, we most distingnisb 9ewn^ 
which we shall now consider separately. 

I. The Faucal Class. 
h 

We are accustomed to reckon h among the gutturals. It is 
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easiiy observed, however, that we pronounoe this sound behind 
the guttural point, immediately at the larynx. When pronoun* 
oed 80 sofUy as to be Toealiied, i bo as to imply a vowel 
Bound produced in the larynx (as with v, z) die friction 

ceases to be audible, and only the vowel element is heard. 
This vocalised consonantal breathing, is, therefore, not pecu- 
liarly marked in any language. A belongs, therefore, to the 
imTocaliBed strong incatives. 

Arahie t, Hebrew 8andM Ore^ epiritM lems. 

By closing the throat and then opening it to pronounce a vowel, 
we produce the slight explosive sound which iu the Eastern 
languages is marked separately, but not in the European, except 
in the Greek. We perceive it distinctly between two vowels 
which following each other are pronounced separately, as in 
the Italian sarit 'a easa^ tbe English go ^over, the Gherman 8ee- 
'adler,; or even after eoiisonants when trying to distinguibli, 
ill German, 7nmi *Etd (my oath) from Meineid (perjury), or 
Fisck-'art (fish species) from Fiichart (a name), &c. We indi« 
cate this sound, when necessary, by the mark like the Greeks. 

AraMo iam. 

The slight sound just described can be pronounced hard by a 
stronger explosion almost at the same point of the throat. Thus 
arises the sound which the Arabs write ^. * We find it expressed 
by scholars generally by placing a diacritical sign over the fol- 
lowing vowel, dydi sometimes below, g. This method 
would suppose , from the analogy of all systems of writing, that 
the ^ were only an indication of a change in the vowel. It is, 
however, a full consonant, preceding the vowel. We indicate 



A 866 on fli6 aMiiiftt6 pionnnelation of tUs and tho other Aiabie aoands 

my dissertation; Veher die Austprache unJ die Unuchrift dgr AnAiiditm 
L4UtUf in the Traniaot. of tko R. Acad, of Berlin. ISSX. 
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it, therefore, with regard to its affioity to the soft sound^ by 
doubiiug the spihtus leois, /. 

Arabic ^» Ha, 

The InoAtive towid eomspondiog to / is not the common A, 

but a stronger aspiration, which requires a greater contraction 
of the faucal point, and is distinguished by the Arabs iruni 
the simple L It has, therefore, been often indicated by /ih. 
We write H and have a precedent in the writings of Fleischer 
(1831), £w«ld (1831), VttUers (18il). 

The absence of any nasal sound in the faucal series is ne« ' 
cessitated by the physiological position of the faucal point, the 
contraction of which closes at the same time the canal of the nose. 

The faucal series is contined, therefore, to the four following 
sounds, thus represented: i * & h» 

II. Thb Guttubal Glass. 

As we Lave already excluded the h from this class, on account 
of its being pronounced bekind the proper guttural point, we 
must, to be accurate, exclude the y also, and put it in the 
nest following class, this sound being formed in the month 

before the guttural point. 

Agaio we are obliged to comprise a sound peculiar to the 
Semitic languages, viz. 

The Arabic sJi and Hebrew p, qaf or 70/, 
which is formed at the posterior soft part of the palate, although 
this class has its place of formation a little more forward, at 
the point where the vehm palaH^ joins the hard palate. We 
indicate this sound by the sign which the Greeks and Romans 
substituted for it, although it cannot be proved that they pro- 
nounced it exactly in the same manner, viz. q. 

We obtain by this addition the following complete guttural 
aeries: ^^9* X ^* 
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111. The Palatal Class. 

In passiDg from the guttural to the dental point, another 
point may he distinguished, and has been fixed by seyeral 
langua<Tes, namely, the 'palatal priiiit which is situated ahnost 
in the middle or on the highest point of the hard palate, and 
occasionally extends to the gum of the upper teeth. We dis- 
tiDguish this claas of letters from the Gutturals by a stroke 
put over them. A It or pronounced at this place by pressing 
the broad middle part of the tongue on the palate, will be 
easily distinguished troiu the deep gutturals k, or g. 

In \umi languages k and ^, before the vowels e, t, u, 
approach the palatal pronunciation, whilst before u they 
remain more guttural, owing to the formation of these ▼owels. 
A palatal £ is as different from the guttural k as the German 

in fcift, which we write j^^ from the ek in aeh or Buch^ or 
as the common German ch in Mihh (Mlj^) firom the Swiss eh 
(our guttural ^) in the 8ame word. 

With regard to the Sibilants, no simple s can be pro- 
nounced at the palatal point The letter 8 is formed by the 
simple friction of the breath between the upper and lower 
teeth and is in consequence always dental. The rushing sound 
of the English 9h or the German tek is formed in the hollow 
space left between the teeth and the palatal point, and may 
thus be regarded both as a dental and as a palatal sound. 

Several languages distinguish two rushing sounds. If the 
tongue is drawn back in itself and a considerable hollow space 
is left between the middle of the paUte and the teeth, a full 
rushing sound is heard, which may still be increased by putting 
forward the lips. This is the common English, German and 
French sound, which we write 6. li the tongue in the con- 
trary is stretched out as in pronouncing the other palatals, 
especially the ^ of the German icA, and only the tip of the 
tongue is withdrawn or turned down from the teeth so as to 
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eoEteod tbe cavity bebiod them only to the apper limit of the 

gam, the rushing sound becomes thinner and more like the ^ 
or the s. English and French oiten protioinipe it when trying 
to utter the German palatal ch ^ j. We write it / as a 
principally palatal variety of if. Both sounde, i and are 
dtetinguiehed io the PoUeh language, where they are written 
(« i) and $ (= s). 

The latter sound / is actually given in India to the Oeva- 
nagari H", according to the descnjiiion of the most careiui ob- 
serverSy and differs decidedly irom the ^^ which is a cerebral 
f and nov resembles more our full common as far as tbe 
origioal cerebral position of tbe tongue is no longer thoroughly 
retained.^ 

The palatal sounds have, as their physiological formation will 
explain, the peculiarity of easily assuming a shade of ^, which 
appears most distinctly in the palatal n and T.^ This slight 
abade which at first accompanies the palatal sound so closely 
that a fine ear pereeiTes it as well before aa after the moment 



* There are learned Indian scholais who assert Uiat the letters ^ 
and 1| have aetoally quite the Mme prooandation and I was indneed bf 
them for a nunnent, to change my opinion wben I wrote the line in the 
Intiodaetion p. 8. Bnt I have sinee conYineed myself that this was only a 
mistake of the English or German ear, which does not know the maiked 
dUGaienee between f, i and S. Colebrooke, Wilkiney Casey and othexi 
were perfectly right in ra.ikin(^ the distinction. 

' If, for instance, we pronoun* e the n and I in ano , fule, so as to press 
the broad middle of the tonpuo upon the high middle part of the hard palate, 
^ - 'liall no longer hear the French words annmu, and fouley but iiomuthing 
very hki} a^neau and fouille, with this difference only, that in the modern 
French pconnneiation die tongne is not raiaed quite up to the palate, but only 
bron^^t near it, ao that the aoand ie more and more dlaaoWed in ff, a^etm, 
fm$§i. To f and d also, in many langnagea, a alight aonnd of y is added, withoat 
producing the impression of a componnd letter. If in certain Ungnagea it 
afaonld appear convenient not to designate this secondary sound as a complete 
consonant, it would he very appropriate to introduce also lor the sounds ty dff 
the palatal linn, nnd to write t' and (f, as y is indeed of a palatal nature, 
and communicates the same te the l and d. 
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of dosing the orgaxk in uttering the explosive sounds, increaees 
afterwards easily, so as to beoome independent, and to grow 
into a fall subsequent next into a jf*, finally into a or / 
Thus arises a series of compound sounds, whidi, from the 

palatal through ky, tt/, U\ frequently pass into ta aud 
even into a simple /, or s. 

Such a traosi'ormatioQ of former gutturals iuto sibilant dentals 
has occurred in many languages. The Greek Kolkovy i. e. koilon^ 
became in the Latin language coekem^ i. e. kf^um^ and is sounded 
in the modern Italian eido^ i. e. the Latin comim, Ger- 
man Kd8€^ has become, in English, cheese, i. e. Ulbs; the Hebrew 
gamal (the camel) , and the Arabic gemel^ became gijemel or 
dyemel^ afterwards dzeniel^ at last even zemel. Such transitions 
in the history of languages never take place suddenly, but always 
gradually. It is a very common phenomenon that the explo- 
sive letters first produce the corresponding fricative sounds be- 
hind them, and aflerwards pass entirely into them, and that 
at the same time the gutturals advance constantly towards the 
anterior part of the mouth. 

The same transition of sounds has taken place in the Indian 
languages, compared with the old Sanskrit. 

There the first two sounds of the Palatal class are pro- 
nounced by the natives ^ according to all descriptions, like the 
English eh and / in ehmce and join^ or like the Italian e and g 
in cima and giro. These Engliish and Italian sounds are, as no 
one that hears or pronounces them will doubt, compound 
sounds, beginning with the explosives t and (i, and tcrmmating 
with the fricatives ^ and i or / and /. But in the sacred Devana- 
gari writing of the Indians, none but simple sounds were repre- 
sented by single signs; and their language itself leaves not the 
least doubt that the sounds ^ and ^ were really simple, not 
compound sounds. This is proved, for instance, by their not 
rendering the preceding syllable long, and by the possibility 
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«f donbliag them.^ Thete soimda were cooMqibntiy pronoimocd^ 
origiiuilly io another momier^tbaD now, tu. as mnpts soundB. 
Even though we were not . now able to define tiiew soonde 

more accurately, we ought uiidoubtedly to indicate them in 
old Saurikrit hy a peculiar sign. For this purpose, Bopp and 
bis school have iutroduced the mark ' over the letter, the same, 
which we have proposed in consequence of this important pre- 
cedence. Of the pecniiar case, when in a foreign alphabet 
these sounds are represented as simple from their being ori- 
ginally such, whilst they are now pronounced as compound, 
we have treated in the Introduction. 

The series of palatal and palcUO' dental sounds will therefore 
be as follows: 

n 9 M xh ^ « yi ^• 

It is to be observed only that f and Uie semivowel y ate 
'so near each other that the f will hardly appear in any lan- 
guage as a distinct sound by the side of y. It is self-evident 
that y needs not assume the palatal mark, as there is no cor- 
responding guttural sound. 

This dass, almost exclusively peculiar to the Indian, and 
amongst lliem originally to the Dravidian, languages, is for- 
med by bringing the tip of the tongue ba( kwards and upwards 
to the neighbourhood of the palatal point, so as to produce 
there the explosion or friction. To our ear, these sounds are 



* It is evident that in no lanpuapje a compound sound can be doubled. If, 
resolving the English rtchea into its component soands rities, one intended .to 
double this sound, oue could not write richchen, i. e. riliUet (for that would 
soond as in trAtch chi/cOi but would only repeat the first element and mite 

* C«r«0ral wM the original EagUsIi doBoniiuitioii, irUdi atoae indeed fimm 
a Mm traosktioQ of the Indian name mi9giM§», L e^ lettefa of the ilftaie 
of tlie pslate, bat ku not yet been enp^lied by a man appiopdate one, 

F 
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iMmal to tbe dontals^ We retain for tbem eko the diacri- 
tieal ttgii introdttoed by Bopp and bia adiool, fiz. the dot 
ilndnr tbe kttar, and write tbk Indian aeriea 

t ^ fi r U 

v. The Lingual or gutturo- dental Class 

belongs as exclusively to the Arabic and cognate languages. 
In tbeir foimation, a dental and a gnttural movement of tbe 
tongoe are cpmbined.^ With teapect to the former, tbe breadth 
of the tongue either touchea or approaches tbe whole anterior 

space of the bard palate as far as the teeth, its tip being 
rather turned below. It is consequently entirely diflPerent from 
the Indian cerebrals, akhougb these, too, are frequently called 
l^tffmle. It appears, therefore, suitable to confine this latter 
denomination to the Arabio sounds, and to retain the former 
for the Indian 9 if it would not be preferable to aubstitnte the 
name ef puUu/ro-dentala, 

The graphic representation hitherto adopted by Robinson, 
Caspari, Davids, and others, is a dot under the dentals, like 
that of the cerebrals. We have, chosen instead of the dot, after 
the precedent of Volney, in contradistinction to the cerebral 
formation, a small line, which is Uttie different from the dot 
hitherto used. The Arabs bavo developed only four letters 
of this class, namely: 4CV ? i h 

VI. The Demtal Class 

exists complete in the £uropean languages, and has been speci- 
fied above* 

The essential distinction of the two fricative formations a and 
^, from the guttural and palatal x i ? consists in the fridioa 
of the breath being formed and heard exclusively at the teeth. 

« 8m abovs p. 6T. and betow tlie notee to tliA AnUe AlphilMl. 
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"When the tip of the tongue is placed at the very point of the 
friction, ^ is pronouoced ; if it is laid against the lower teeth, 
whilst the upper side of the tongue is brought back behind the 
upper teeth, we have a. When the tongue recedes utjXi iuc^r^ 
so that behind the upper and lower teeth a greater hollow space 
remains, the interior limit of which extents as far as the pa- 
lata I point, this enlarged resounding space produces the palato- 
dental sounds / and ^, of which we have already spoken 
above. We might as well reckon the / and z and / amongst 
the dentals as we hear their principal friction at the teeth* 
We will seen however in the second part several alphabets, 
where it seems more convenient to place these sounds with the 
palatals. The Indian cerebral f receives from the peculiar flexion 
of the tongue, which produces a double cavity in the mouth, 
a stili different expreission , indicated by the cerebral dot below. 
The dental series remains , therefore, 

t d n; $ 0; ^ d} r L 

YII. Thb Labial Class 

is also known from European languages, and has been mentioned 
above, p h m; f v; w. 

We ought perhaps to notice here the particular pronun- 
ciation of w in middle Germany, where this letter is no labiO' 
dental^ formed between the lower lip and the upper teeth, as 
V in England, France, Northern Germanj, India, etc., nor the 
gemwowel w of the English, Arabic and many other languages, 
but a pure labial sound, formed between the upper and iower 
lip without any z^-pubitiuu of the lips and tongue and without 
any concurrence of the teeth. Xbis is however a sound which I 
never heard of in any language except the provineiai German 
dialects, and for this reason it needs hardly a peculiar de- 
signation in our alphabet, where, if wanted, it might be written ts. 

If wc now comprise the seven classes in a general tableau, 
we obtain the foilowing synopsis: 

12 
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The CoMowuM of the OmmmI AlpbalMt 





explontte or ditidute. fricaliva; or continute. 
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IV. Cerebrales. 
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V. LinguaUa, 
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VI. Dentales. 
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VII. Lo^Mte. 
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J^aampled of Pronunciation. 

We follow here the rertical and not the horizontal order, 
becanee we thereby keep together all the letters , which in 

the different classes have the same bases. 



VOWBLB. 

d engl. /rt^/i/T, fr. dme, 

d gor. M/tft/i^ ital. bailo. 

i fr. nUre^ ger. Bar. 

/ engl. head^ ger. fetL 

i eogL cane^ vem^ ft* dowii* 

f engl. 9ee^ fr. Ut. 

i eugl. di/i, fr. Jil, 

Q engl. a//, ital. perd. 

i engl. Aot, not, 

engl. fr. faua, 

H engl. fr* nmt$. 

4 eogL /<N>^9 fr. aur§* 

ll it. beurre, coeur. 



§ engl. eymmgf hut. 
g ger. KSmg^ fr. 

w fr. fitmen, ger. 6W^. 
^ fr. ^w^, ger. Gluck. 
m engl. min«^ ger. Kai$er, 
au engl. Aomm, ger. Ifaiw. 
of^ ger. Hatuer^ heute. 
d span. T€iimu 
oi engl. ^'om. 
a fr. any en. 
i it. eximmj Inde. 
S fr. <m. 
fr. ffii. 

f engl. noHon, ger. PMtand. 
^' sanskr. W. 
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/ sanskr. 

z cbio. maiidar. Uz. 

Consonants. 

A, Explosive. «. ForfcAS. 

/ arab. ^ (idin), 

^ eogl cool, fr. eaiuMe, 

M old Banskr. ^. [see above p. 7S.] 

<r modero sanskr. ^, cngl. cA. 
t sanskr. 7. 
^ engl. towfiy fr. ^<?/*. 
engl. pine, fr. ^www 

6. Lene». 

c 

arab. t, hebr. x, gr. spir. len. \ 
7 arab. o C^a/). 
^ engl. gM, fr. gcm^. 
g old sanskr. H. 
/ modeni sanskr. engl. / 

sanskr. 
dfy arab. (see beJow;. 

6 engl. by* 

4 engl. nngin/j , gor. ^'wyt'. 

» sanskr. ^, ital. ^niwio, fr. 

regner. 

If, sanskr. Uf. 
M engl, no. 
Dt engl. ivitf. 

< arab. ^ (/wij. 
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A engl. hand, 

X ger. j3«<ifty oM; pel ^Aofo. 

/ engl«^9fr.cAa/,genM^ 

j[ ger. rtf(a^f. 

old sanskr. if. 

/ mod. ind. IT, pol. 

s arab. (i<lcy. 

« engl utue, fr. moir. 

^ engl. tkm^ mod. gr. ^e4. 

/ engl. Jine. 

h, Lenet. 
y arab. ^ (yam), 
z fr. feune, pol. bazant, 
y mod. gr. ytif vQa, 
z pol. pozno. 
z fr. engl. 
^ engl. %, mod, gr. dt^, 
4 arth. Je9 (fa), 
z arab. Oto (^za; (see below). 
e, Semivooalei. 

y engl. year, fr. Baifomi^ 
ger, ^a. 

» engl. fcv. 

C. Liquid A B. 

r gem. and fr. dialects. 

r sanskr. 

r engl. wry, ital. raMa, 

t ital. fr. mouilU, 

{ sanbkr. 

I engl. low. 
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On the Aspirates and Consonantal Diphthongs. 

Aapirates are those eo'plosiie souuds which are prouounced with 
a simple but audible breath. This class has been roost fully 
developed in the Sanskrit ^ where the /ortei as well as the Imea 
of all classes can be aspirated in this manner. In the ancient 
Greek onl^ tht /^tUb admitted of the aspiration, and these 
afterwards passed into the corresponding fricatiTes. The aspi- 
ration can only follow the explosion, not accompany it through- 
out, as it does the friction of the fricatives. Thus, a roal 
composition takes place. ^ If, notwithstanding this, the aspirates 
are represented in the Sanskrit as single letters, this is to be 
explained by the circumstance, that the spiritiis unites itself 
more closely with the explosive letters than any other conso* 
nant, and is of so little weight, that it does not mttke the pre- 
ceding syllable long, being, properly speaking, no more than 
an increase of the breath necessarily inherent in every conso- 
nant. It is optional, therefore, either to regard the aspirates 
as single consonants, or as compositions with h, [We prefer 
now the latter. See above p. 11.] 

In regard to the doubling of eoMonmits^ it will rea^y be 
granted, that they ought not to be employed merely to show 
that the preceding vowel is short and accentuated, but only 
where the duplication (from the prolongation of the friction or 
of the moment of touching) is distinctly heard, or the double 
letter is justified etymologically, as originating in the assimilation 
of different eonsonants, or wherever nothing is intended , but a 
transcription of a foreign orthography, which makes use of 
double letters.^ 

* The best linguistic proof is, that no aspirate can be doubled; "when a 
doplication is intended, the unaspirated sound is placed before the aspirate. 
From afia arises by rednplication not alA'a, bat akka. \fi Greek yoa -write 
for the same reason liti^rj, iiccx/os, ^a;i</w. 

* Every double consonant is pronounced with but one closing or narrowing 
of the organ and with ilie inteution to unite the filst liatf of the double 
consonaat to ths pnetdlng syllable, the Beooocl to tho loUoiring. 
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On the Application of the General Alphabet to the Alphabet of 

particular Languages, 

It has been ftmarked above, tbat the general alphabet, when 
applied to particular languages, most be capable of simpllfl- 

catiou as well as of eiilarp^ement. All particular diacritical marks 
are unnecessary in those languages where none of the bases 
haye a double value. We then write the eiiiiple base without 
a diacritical mark o, «• Where two eounds belong to the 
same base, one only of the eigne will often be wanted « eape* 
dally in the case of long and short Towels. 

If further essential differences should be shown, which are 
not yet represented in the general alphabet, and cannot be ex- 
pressed by a modification of the bases already adopted, nothing 
prevents the selection , or, if necessary, invention of other new 
diaerttioal signs, without deviating from the principles above 
developed. 

Among these latter cases we may reckon, for instance, the 

clicks of the southernmost At'ricaii lanorua^cs, which are formed, 
not by throwing out the breath, but by drawing it inward. 
We often produce the same clicks by the same movements of 
tibe tongue, but do not use them as articulate elements of speech. 

In the HottiKtst language there are four clicks^ in the Zui» 
and some other neighbouring languages to which they were 
transferred, only three. 

The first, which had been written hitherto is made by 
pressing the tip of the tongue closely upon the middle palate and 
withdrawing it suddenly, and from the place of its formation 
is to be reckoned among the eerebraU, The second (found prin- 
cipally in the Hottentot, but, according to Boyee^, also in some 
words of the Kafir language), arises, from placnng the breadth 



i Qxammtr of the Kaffir Language, p. 4. He mitos it fc. I myielf hm 
kesfd It piotteanc«d by Znla Kafifin. 
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of the tofjguc in tlx* palatal position, and withdrawing it with 
» ttuctioo. The Uiird, generally written b io tbe same 
maiioer dental^ as ooly the ti(> of the tongue miaclu agatoet 
the upper teeth ami the gum aboTe. The fourth k formed at tbe 
tide of the tongue, by drawiog io the air tofrarde the loiddle 
of the UKiUtli fnmi the right or left uidc. It laxa beeu called 
Uu^'i-al , therefore, and generally rendered by ,/. 

Xiie profumoiaiioa of these sounds becomes difficult oiAy 
when thej are ooanected with other eounds. Wbikt the aii> 
tenor part of the toogoe ie Muaoking, the throat can open 
lelf for fi (J or wo that these hitter loundt are prooooooed 
almost at the ^anne time with the click, or immediately after it* 

At thr* bariic time, the choice of ^, and a;, m wigoh of 
ciickii, i« inconvenient, since they are taken from the Euro- 
pean aipbahets, in which they express well known sounda, ooi 
hearing aoy relation to the clioks. Eesenttal to the latter ia 
the peculiarity of ato[)ping in part, and even drawing back 
the breath, which appears to be most easily expressed by a 
hiiriple bar /. If wo connect with this our cMiiuin )u luarks for 
the cerubral or the palatal, a peculiar notatiou it» wanted ooly 
for the lateral^ whicb is tlie strongest sound. We propose to 
esprass it by two bats #. As the gutturals evidently do not 
unite with the clicks into one sound', but form a compound 



' Boyce Ji.Mtitip^iii»hc,s only two ncroinpunyitip piiitturalfi, which he write* 
g and A fif^lf ynrf! Mnd (injut tnciitioii thr'*f', 7 nrid two na»als, n and ng 
(ft), Tho :iiittu>r lutnnclf rouM only distinguish two guttiiral», g and ;'<, 
connoctod with clkkn hy Iho Zulu Kafirs junt mentioned, who in the t»e- 
gi«niii{5 of 1854, »ojourued for Bomo timo in Hcrliti. 

• We cannot, thcrefuro, as»ont to Grout, who, instead of the former no- 
tation proposet the following! 

9 9 9 9 

< - r« 

e e c e 
0 it sb it 
, OiDDt, in the abore - mentUmed werk p. 34. acMpti osr nisds of fnfting 
tli« clicks I but plsMi the thrac tonndc wbirb sppMr in eonscettoa witk 
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somid, lie majr make tbem eimply to follow, as witfi the dipb- 
thoDgi^ Time we get the tableau $ 

Palatals (^) / ^ ^ 

Cerebrals (q) / /g .M 

Dentals (c) i ig 

Laterals (x) » gg m 



them, nol afler bat before the click - letters and writes n/, gUy ngf etc. 
aad t]ia Eev. J. L. DSluie, KiMiooair to the Aneriean Board, G.. J. M, in 
liu Zola Kafir Dietionary, Cape Town, 1S67, p, xjxna, expreaaea himaelf 
diatioctlj againat our proposal to irrito the elioka before their aecompanylng 

letters. On the other hand Wallmann and Vollmer htTe pat tito dkb after 
these letters, in the fa«fore-inentioned worics. All arc agroedy we among the 
rest, that the two sounds, although perfectly different, are pronoonced al- 
most simultaneously, and Uohno states, even in reference to the Nanin nnd 
Kafir: *''In the former the guttural sound begins after the tomjuc has 
clicked and continuet with a peculiar and distinct force; but this is liUle 
obeerTable in the Kafir/' I believe that 1 have remarked the same thing, 
with regard to the g, in ihs pionanclathm of the Kafic Aa £ur aa I am 
aware, no ooe aaierla that $ ia beard before the ellek. And neither does 
the etynologioal leaion advaneed by Dohne~**that it waa impoeaible that 
horn the «i» before the foot Mm ilMo bat (only) HUtlo can be made*' — 
prove anything in favoar of pronoancing M or n/, for equally little should we 
ho ju>-tified in inforrinir from the fact that in the Sanskrit %f% Ict't "he 
lii ks iViim f^'^ lih and fTf ti, imiet be pronminrod not as th , but 
as kt. ' It appears to us of little real iin[*ortanco whether one writes or 
as both sounds are uttered, as nearly as possible, simultaneously. It 
is however very desirable, that a majority should declare itself in favour of 
one or the other. ibmit amongst Ungoiata and Ifiaalonariea interaated in 
the anbjeet, to which majority the diaaentient will then Join themaelToa. • 
Dr. Bleek (The Library of Sir Oeoige Gray, toI. I» pp. S and 179) men* 
tiona a conference held in 1856 by the Rheniah Hlaaionaries in South Africa, 
by which 2 of our 4 cli<^ signs, via. / and » were adopted, and the other 
two, viz. / and / were exchanged for + and +. There would be no c^reat 
objection to the alterations, should ;i inaiority declrire distinctly in favour 
of them. Meanwhile, nothing advocating the Rhonish mode ol writing, ex- 
cept Voiimer s book, has as yet come under my notice, while our signs 
have already been made use of by Wallmann and Grouty Ueie also it ap- 
peam more enaaotial that a cholee ahoold be made, thaa what ^ cftoiee 
shenld be. The diatinctiTo maifca / and / are made a«eording te the oigaaie 
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The difficulty of transcription is greatest in those syfitems of 
writiog which , origiDatiog m an earlier period of the language, 
and fully developed, have been retained unaltered, whilst the 
pronunciation has undergone a ehange, aa also in those in which 
several reformations bare left their traces. An instance of this 
kind* has already been mentioned in speaking of the Sanskrit 
palatals. The differences of European oi tliography have uiostly 
arisen from similar circumstances. Some such difficulties, how- 
ever, are presented by almost all existing alphabets which are 
not of modem formation. As the object of a standard tran* 
scription is to avoid, as much as possible, all such incongruity 
of sound and sign, no other course remains open in such cases 
than to fix upon a distinct period of the language in question, 
and to adapt its transcription to the different purposes of ren- 
dermg, either the actual pronunciation, or the ancient one which 
had been expressed by the alphabet, and which may be deduced 
from it by linguistic researches. The diflereoce is generally- 
found to be greater in the vowels than in the consonants, the 
former being, in all languages, the more changeable element. 

The xlrahs write only three vowels, but pronounce these three 
letters differently in different localities, according to distinct 
rules: in like mauner, a certain number of consonants have a 
different pronunciation in different dialects, although in litera- 
ture they are expressed by means <^ one and the same written 
letter. Eli Smith and Robinson (in his work on Palestine) 
propose to represent the actual pronunciation in the country. 



classes of the cerebral and palatal cUcka, tad If ^ inayperiiaps appear more 
eoavtnienl than /, we may yet ventnie to aay fhit -f- nwmbles too dosely 
the Mter i. On die otber hand, wa most appear ooiwlTea as decidedly imposed 
to the nae of nf iaetead of n; and the more so, because in these langan^ea 
both It and g are capable of being joined to clicks, and the leader is there- 
fore led to believe, that ng before a ch'ck mn?t he either a rnion of n and 
or of n and $t which last freqaently occur in connectioa ia theso 
laognagea. 
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and their endeavours are to be highly priced^; but the linguistio 
scholar will prefer to follow the written system fixed by litersp 
tiire, sod to neglect the varjiug deviations and shades of modem 
pronunciation. Great difficulties are met with in transcribing 

the Hebrew system of punctation, vvLich, having only in after 
times been grafted upon the alphabet inherited from former 
ages, appears to be inconsistent with itselfl 

In conclusion, we present the reader with a number of alpha- 
bets transcribed after our own system. We are aware that in 
many instances further researches must correct and complete 
our labours. We have followed the best and hitest iovesiiga- 
tions to which we had access in each individual language. The 
attempt is intended to show the easy applicability of our alpha- 
bet to the most different Unguages; and to induce scholars to 
follow in the same way, and CTentually to correct and improve 
the details. 



> Coroparo also the excelleDt essay of Lane on the modern pronunciation 
of the Arabic Towels, inserted in the publications of the Gernun Oiiental 
Society. 
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SECOND PART. 



GOLL£GTION OF ALPHABETS 

nwcw TO 

THE STANDARD ALPHABET. 



GENEBAL DIVISION Of LANGUAGES. 



LITERARY LANGUAOBS. 

Gender - languages, 

I. Japhetic (Indog^rmaoic}, 
II. Semitic. 
III. Hamitic. 

No offender languages, 

I. Asiatic. 

I. Turanic or Xataric. 
II. Moiioeyllabic 

in. laolated. 
' n. Polynesian or Malayan (Oceanic). 

ILUX£EATE LANGUAGES. 

III. Australian or Papuan. 

IV. African. 

I. Primitive or South African. 

II. Isolated or Middle African, 
y. American. 
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Our first division is in Literary and Illiterate languages. We 
caU those languages literary^ which for the most part have a 
system of writing and at least a beginning of literature. The 
ilKterate languages have with few exceptions no writing. This 
makes of course a iPT^t difference with respect to the Intro- 
dnction of the lioiuaii alphabet. It is far easier to introduce it 
among the latter nations than the former, where it has to over- 
come an indigenous alphabet with its characteristic features 
and historical claims, which it must respect even when not 
quite adequate to the physiological import of the respective 
letters. The illiterate languages offer only the difficulty of 
determining the true pronunciation of every sound without tlie 
important guide of an indigenous alpiiabet tixed by the speak- 
ing people themselves. The sounds once being known, the signs 
are easily applied. This is the reason why our explanatory 
remarks are more numerous in the first than in the seoond 
part. This division referring to the knowledge of writing is at 
the same time, generally speaking, a geographical one, since 
the European, Asiatic and in a great measure the Polynesian 
languages are literary ^ the Australian, African and American 
languages illiterate. 

We combine with this first division a second, referring to the 
use of grammatical gender. It is not accidental but very 
siguificant, that, as far as I know without any essential ez«- 
oeptioD, only the most highly civilised races — the leading nations- 
in the history of mankind — distino^uish thronnfhout the gfenders, 
and that the Gender-tan y nay e-s aie ihe ^ainc as those, which 
soientifically by linguistic reasons may be proved as descending 
from one original Asiatic stock. The development of peculiar 
forms for the grammatical genders proves a compamtiTely highef 
consciousness of the two sexes; and the distinction not only 
of tlie iuasculine and femtuiue, as in the Semitic and Hamitie 

G 
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laoguagcs, but also of the femlnhie and nenter gender, exdnsively 

expressed in the Japhetic branch , is only a further step in the 
■ same direction. The formation < >t genders has appeared to me so 
characteristic of the tbre« priucipM branches, that I thought it 
(l^i) a sufficient reason, to aseribe all ibe African nonsemitic 
langaagM, wl^ch diati^guiah the gomifart^ to thetiiaauukic branch, 
viz. — beaidea the old Egyptian and the Coptic — the Beja 
language of the Biahari (whose anoesUm were the £Hhiopiana 
ofMcioi ), the Dankali, Somali, Galla and otlit-r neighbouring 
languages, al those of the Libyan tribes between the Egyptian 
* Oa^es and the Cauarian Islands, including the Hausa iarther 
on to the south, and even the widely distant ka^^nages of 
the miserably reduced, Hottentots and Bnehpai^nf whose imm* 
gration into their actual seats ia •tUl a ouiious problem, coor 
sidering the absolute diversity of their language from all their 
northern neighbours and at the same time its traces of a 
certain affinity with the Egyptian language. 

If we are not yet able to prove the aliiaity also of all no* 
gender languages to the former and to one another, ahhoogh 
their original relationship is inseparable fsom the propngntion 
of the one human race, it would certainly be too hasty aik aa- 
sertion, to say that we never should be able to do so. It seems 
however unquestionable, that the three great branches of gender- 
lai^uages were not only in the past the depositaries and the 
o^Egaps of the historical progress of human civilisation, but thali 
to them, and particularly to the youngest branch of thm, die 
Japhetic, belong also the fnture hopes of the world. AU the 
other languages are in decline and seem to have hencefbrlh hat 
a local existence. The geographical division seems therefore tiie 
most appropriate for them, and we prefer it for our purpose 
to the other, which might be based upon the di^rent forma-* 
ti^ and features of language. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t etc. 


W H ^ 
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If 










T 35 
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^ ^ if 
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The Fird/na ^, indicates timt no vowel is pronouoced. 



ADcient pronunciation. 



a a 




h 






i f U it 


k fj n 








r f I I d i etc. 


k g n 
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;*- rr 

k <7 


ai di au du or dr 


t 4^ 




r I 






i d n 
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i d 




p b m 


X 

i 






Modern pronnncial 


tion. 
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a d 




h 






it u a 


k y n 


X 




kh fjh 


r f 1 1 dt etc. 
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a jh 


i ai 6 au or dr 


t 4n 


i 








t d n 
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th dh 




p b m 
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Specimeq. 

(Beginniug of the Btgveda ed. Aufrecbt.) 
Old proDunciatioD* , 

i 

AynhtL llai purduhitd, yaynasija daicdm rtciyd^ 

hdutdrd ratnaddtanid. - , 

' ' ' \ 

agnit (pdrvaiBir rHBir idyau n^tandir utdy 

9d daw^ dihd vakfaH, 

agnai! ya yagndm advard mtodUu fafMf dsiy 

sd id dmvdi^u gal^ati. 
aytdr hdutd kamkratug satyds kitrdaravastamaf 

daivdu daivdiBir d gamat. 
ydd angd ddiuHai todm^ dgnaif Badrd karH^gi^ 

tdvttit tat «a^af», anffirof* 

Modern proniinciAtion. 

Agnim llepwohitd, yajna&ya decani rtcijd^ 

hotdrd ratTUulJuUamd. 
agmi pQrvebhir rUbhir idyo nutanaw uta^ 

9a dSv4 ika vakiati. 
agnind raifim atnamt, poiam iva ding-dtee, 

gata$d viravattamd. 
agni! yd yajnam adhvard inhatas parMiBr asiy 

m td decern gachati. 
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dM divibihir d gamat. 

yad ancia ddnuU tvam, ague, bhadrd kariiyaai, 
ta\)it tat satyam, anffirat. 

Reniftrks. 

We di«tingmsh ao ancient and a modern prononeiation dt 

Sanskrit. Just as the Romanic natioiiB pronounce the old Ro- 
man alphabet in a different way iVom the old Rowans them- 
selves, and the modern Greeks the old Greek alphabet dif- 
ferently from the ancient Greeks, by adapting to the written 
ancient language the gradually changed pronunciation of the 
If ring modem language : lifcewiae the Brahmana of to day do not 
pronounce the Sanskrit in the same way as the old Brahinans 
of that time when the Dfrandgart writiiia^ was settled, but ac- 
cording to the sounds of the now living Indiaa languages. The 
linguistic rules of Pdnini and his scholara are only adapted to 
the old pronunciation, which happily we are able, in following 
the inatmctioii of the old Grammarians, to detennine better 
than that of any other ancient language. A real intelligence 
of this language and its harmonic organism of sounds is not 
possible without knowing the true ancient pronunciation, and 
considering the eminent importance of the Sanskrit for the 
comparison of langoages, it seems indispensable for scientifio 
linguistic purposes to approach also in trauseribing the Deva- 
nagari as near a8 possible to the ancient pronunciation. The 
euphonic rules respecting the letters If W 1^ "Vf etc. become 
absurd, if we suppose for them the modern pronunciation c j e 
or etc. instead of 1c g ai ar etc. The case, however, is different, 
when the transcription aims at more practical purposes and 
must therefore have regard to the actual pronunciation of the 
Indians. With this view we have added the second scheme* 
The ancient pronunciation of the Deyanagari letters has been 
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diBCussed elsewiwi^ h/y i\m MtWr* , and hk views seem have 
been appreciated for the most part. Some of them liave been 
mentioned above. We r«peat here the results in a iew wo 
^ r and ^/ are simple vowels and can therefore not be expressed 
by W and 2t; their value is that of a cerebral f or t vocalized by 
the loherent sound of f. The Antmdra, which enters instead of a 
nasal dropped at the end of words In petusa or before other con- 
isonanls is a T<ocaJlie dhange of nazalization, and is to be incKeated 
A6 feuch by a diacritical sign over the vowel, not by adding any 
consonantal letter. 1^ W vf ai-e diphthongs. The Vlsarya 
belongs not to one but to all looal classes of consonants ; it would 
thereibre Xead to mistakes, if we wiere to tske h for ite bam in 
4>ar iranscfvptioo. It was so weak a sonnd^ that ki the DevaaS- 
Ipsri k> was not repressed by a fall consoMiHse letter, but hj 
two dots (•). "Whe ehonid retaio the eame indicatMMi if it 
had not already another European signification. A slight fiaodi- 
fication (j) may suit our purpose. Tlie sounds called GUivdmUlfya 
and Upodmaniya would correspond to a very week j( and but, 
as they were of so fugitive and variable a nature, that in the 
TSoSgaii they were, like the Visai^, only indicated, not sub*- 
stantiaUy written by fbU letters, it aeems advisable not to 
farther in our transeription ; we keep the Devanagari iadteation 
by ^. With regard to the palatals ^ ^ ^ A- h , we have spoken 
above. The palatal fricative H has conserved in some regions its 
original sound but its transition into the actual sound i seems 
to have soon taken place; we add the sign j( only in bcmofats. 
The letters # and r better keep in linguistic works the cervbral 
point, although there is no dental i and r in the Devaoagari. 
The solntioD of Af, / etc. into M, fk etc. is against the appre- 
hension of the ancient grammarians, who treat those letters 
as simple ones. 

The modern pronunciation has not abandoned the simpleness 
of the vowels /■ and /. The diphthongs 1( and ^ are tun^d 

> fal&ographie ai$ MUtd fOr dSe Sprackfor$ektm$, wuftOeh^t am Santkrii 
0aeh$ewiesm, Berlin. 1834. 
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into simple vowels e and J. The |>alatal8 ^ and ^ have been re- 
solved into the .compound soandB and wiiieh, considering 
tbeir etymology, we write and / (m the ibtrodttctioii p. 9). 1( 
and ^ itoYrespottd actually to the Polish letters i Mid 9»; "we write 

them accordingly i and S (see p. 7 1). X has lost its cerebral nature, 
and we write it r without the dot 96 much the more as in other 
modem Indian languages there has been introduced a real ce- 
rebral f by the side of r, this latter being still written with the 
Devanagari sign X* With respect to the AspirateSi we follow 
the Hindustani writing, which resolves them into kh, ph, etc. 
We have already mentioBed, that tlm solution iato two letters 
is not against our physiological principles (see Introd. p. 11), 
We maintain the decided reprobation of the use oi' the letters 
«4, chhj sh^ p instead of oar c, ch, 4, i, as incompatible with 
any sound principle of transcription. It is evident that we 
have to resolve the DevaaSgpri ligatures, includmg W kij into 
their oomponent lettera 

With respect to the separation of the single words «, we have 
to follow, against the Devanagari custom, the European [ii im ij Je, 
that every graiuniatically separated word is to be feeparately 
written in the latin transcription. This is eftectuated without 
difficulty in the cases where consonants are to be separated 
from consonants or from vowels. With regard to the eras is 
of vowels between two words, we should resolve them simply 
into their component parts and leave it, as we do in latin poetry, 
to the reader to pronounce them according to the Sanskrit rules. 
We write therefore n^^itTl^ tatdivasld with three Words tafa 
lidva dsld or, after the modem pronunciation, tathd iva dsid. 
We think it not necessary to itidicate the orasis by an apostrot^be, 
as it has been proposed, considering the frequency of the 
case, and the destination of the apostrophe in European writing 
to indicate the elision of a letter. We prefer to make use of 
the common sign of diseresis for the rare cases ^ where in 
Sanskrit the hiatus is demanded. 
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PALL 



a d 



ft (b* 

0 

Be 



0 i 



o 0 



etc. 



^ mm 



N ! • 



if 




u 




if d etc. 






* ir ^ 


h 


t 


kh gh 


c J n 




y 


ih jh 


t (1' n 


am 


I 


Ik 4h 


i dn 


$ 


Ir 


ik dk 

\ 


p bm 


1. 


V 



Specimen, 

Nam6 Ta98a, Bhagavat6,*Araha!t6^ Sammd, Saimhuddhanat 

1. JNamuM sitcdna Sanibuddhd, auauddhd^ mddJiaod mjd; MaJia- 

vanaan pavakkhdmi^ ndnundnddhihdrikd 

2. Pordi^M kfitOpcH^f aUetUkarUd kvad'f^ (Uiwtkoa^ tdkfatt^j anika 

punaruttakd; 

8. V<ysptd tiki dfyiki, tukhafjgahanadhdra^ pa$dda9dpiffakard, 

HutitOca ujtfigntd^ 
4. Pa9dda)anake fkdnP, tathd Mffrrf/akdrakf'', janayantd pasddanca^ 

m I'/r/tr /(<■</ , Hundtha fn, 
(Mahavaubo ed. Touriiour, cli. I, 1 — 4,) 

RemarlTB. 

The I'dli is one oi thc older I'lakrit langua^f^a^ which, together 
with Buddhism, has been extended beyond India, Drincipall)r 
to Ceylon. Birtrm and Siatn. lu these countries tne Pllt it 
still used by the Btiddbiets for their religions books, where it 

is written in the different indigenous charactr ifl. The character 
which we have ro|)rosented here is that of Siam. The palatal 
and «M»rrbral sibihintH, as well as the vowels r an'l / hivo 
disappo.'irr cj : tfir ' crebral /* has become a deotar r. 1[ and % 
have been dropped. 
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OLD pea£:eit. 



1:1: 

^ ♦ etc. 



a d 
i 4 
f f « « 

etc. 

at au 



HI ^ ▼ 


f 






w 




1 k 






^ n 




w 




w 


y V t 

^ J n 




y 




7 WW 






7 


« 


t 4 n 






th dh 

• • 


H ^ W 


w 


T W 


W 


w 


t d n 




r I 


Ik dh 


H W W 






W 


w 


p b m 




V 


ph bh 



Specimexk 

{Brabddha Candrddaya^ beginDiiig of Aet IV.) 

Maitrt: Sudd mi MudUdS edcaddO Jadhd mahd BhaUaml 
gd'8ana8dWtamdd6 hhaavadti Vinhuhfuxti^ par&tddd piiua^ 

SaddfiHti; td ukkai}phidei}a hiaer^a pioHaht kahi pekiJchmsd, 

Remarks. 

In the Indian literature the different dialects of the popular 
language are called Prdkrit in contradistinction to tbe Sanskrit 
as the purer literary language of the higher classes. It ap- 
pears in the dramatic works by the side of the Sanskrit and 

is written likewise with Devanajxari letters. It Ijas lost the 
8ame sounds as the Pali, and uioreover the /. The letters n 
and ^ only occur in conjunction with the letters of their own class. 
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HINDI. 



H %I 



a d 
f i 
if U 4i 

f d it etc. 

ai au 









WW 




h 




kkgk 




IT 




w n 


//^ 














^ ^ ^ 








th flh rk 

» • « 










t n 






th dh 






w 


WW 






V 





Specimeu. 

TTtT % WW*^t flnj WRTf ^ % ^ 

wwfl[^ IT 'it iriTi ^ wft %. liKfw fii% 
"if wi% irt^ ♦ ^WT % ^(ftr w% ^jcr 4V wt%^ i 

(MattL 2, 1. 20 

Herod rdjd kS samay me Yim tjuhudah den JiffhJu'nt im 
jab janm hud^ deJdiO panditO 7ie purab b£ Ytrumlem me ulu 
kahd, Ki yahudiyS kd rdjd jd utpann hud, $6 kahd haif kyOJd 
hamni p6rab mi uski tdri kd dBkhd hai mur uda pi^d kami 
kd dyS haf. 

Remarkt. 

The Hindi iw liic language of the Ilindm \n contradistinction 
to the Moslem population of India. It is spoken in the whole 
of North India, principally in t!u' country of the upper Gauges 
and it is understood almoet io all India. It is written with 
DevaoSgari letters, which to this purpose are but little altered 
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The yowels f / /, as well ae the coDSonaDto «i, n and ▼isaiga 

are no more in use; also the simple r is very seldom used. 

aud ^ have lost their cerebral sound. Instead of which 
IS only used iu Hindi prioU, if the writer whishes to write 
a aauakrit word aa closely as possible to the origiDal Sanskrit, 
1| is very generally substituted with the pronunciation of our 

Provinciatty '^ takes the {jTonunciation of j(* 
the compound charaoiers H (ks ) and ^ (Jn) that of <*% and 
gy. The cerebral letters ^ d aud ^ f/k, when medial or final, 
take very frequently another pronunciation, which by European 
scholars uses to be indicated l)y a dot under the letter ^» ^ 
and transcribed by r and rh. This ehangement of sound seems 
to nie to belong originally to the Drayidiao languages where 
we find a similar occurrence, especially in the Tamil. ^ and 
arc prol»abIy only slight assibilations ol ^ and as j is an 
assibilation of rf. There is indeed physiologically very little 
diiference between h cerebral z and £h and rh, the friction 
on the tip of the tongue, erected at the cerebral point, causing 
almost uuavoidably a slight vibration of the tongue , and re- 
minding by it of the letter r, A perfect analogy to it is the 

physiological proximity of / aud r of the Arab. (cf. stji, yazdh, 
of which the French have made razzia)^ the slight friction of 
the / at the guttural point causing likewise very easily a 
vibration of the soft palate. It would therefore be more con- 
sistent with the genius of the language, to write those two 
letters i and z/i ; but it seems nevertheless advisable to prefer 
the hitherto usual transcription of r and rh, so much the more 
as already iu the Hindustani writing the arable characters j 
and a^j have taken their basis from^ not from 3 d. 

The traders and in general the lower class of natives, write 
aod print the Hindi very frequently in a character called KaMf 
which is an imperfect imitation of the Devanagari. 
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HINDUSTANI, 



In Arrihir of 
Persiaa wordf. 



iT 






1 

- 




'J 






> 


z z, 


• 


- 


« - 






I't^ L*i^ I'J 6tC. 






- 


- 












W 








4^ ¥ 








a d 






1 A 


1 

1 


1 


•• : 


K 




^ g 








kh gh 






X r 


i i u u 


^ i 






y 




1 




i 


d d t eto. 


t d 

# * 






r 
• 


th dk 

« • 


rk ' 




ai au 












• i 

i 








t d 






r / 


th dh 


f 
1 




H d z 




p b 


III 


• 






1 ' 


f 



Specimeo* 
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Jch Bifdilt hadidk hi waqt ytMdiah hi BaMaKam mi dta 

■puidd hud^ to dtkho kal majuMul ml pOrab 9$ Aurialim m# dkP. 

KaJid kih kaJui hai wuh jo yahudio kd l/ddsdh paidd hfrd, 
hik kamne purab mi v^kd mUiraJk Mhd aur ime Mjda/i kame 
ka Oi hai. 

Remarks. 

The liindu^tuiu or Urdu is Btill moro (^(^iK^nnlly understood 
through all iodia than the Hindu It is a mixture of Hiodu 
with Arabic and Persian. The Motunnmedaii conquerors, pc< 
netrattng into India since the 11** century , earned with them 
their language and writing. The Jatter was receiired by tlie 
conquered population; bnt from the language only a numbiv 

wurds wiis inserted into the Indian language; the grammar, 
although mutilated, remained Indian, and likewii»e the system 
of sounds. It was therefore necessary to introduce for the In- 
dian sounds new letters into the Arabic alphabet, principally 
for the cerebral sounds t d which were expressed by the 
dental bases with the addition of four dots ^ <^ j or other 
diacritical marks. The letters n h 71 and ^, which already in 
the Hindi were of little use, dropped entirely. "SJ turned into 
\Jit ^ and ^ were written ^ ox ^ and 7*. The anusvara 

fey 

was expressed by q 71. The merely Arabic letters ^ q x 
y £ 4G) i i S ^ ^ ^ / still written in the Arabic 

and Persian words, but seldom preserved their original 
value. ^ and ^ are not pronounced at all ; ^ H is not distin- 
guished from ^ h; LSo s and ^ ^ sound like u** dQ) 
like t. The letters ^ J y ^ ^ / are pronounced by the Mo- 
hammedans often, but not generally, according to their arabic 
▼alue, by the Hindus like kh or /, / or or p\ 

f g S tuee not distinguished from z by the Mohammedans, and 
pronounced j> or a by the Hiodu; n before and k is mostly 
nasalized as n. The auu6vara is represented by q, the dot of 
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wbich in nodeni fuinU U ooMWonly tkopped At the ead aC wwrdt 
to indicate the mamdixatttM of the Towtl. 

It it evident that we Wire to transcribe the Arabic letten 
accordtofif to their etymological value, not to their imperfect 

Indian proiiuuciatioii. On the otliM ii md wc are not autho- 
rized to replace the dropped Hindi souiidb n n 4 beyond th^" 
want of the Hindustani writing itaelf. The souod ^ i k 
physiologically, as we bare shown above, as well palatal as 
dental, and originates more frequently ftom palatal than from 
dental sounds. In roost alphabets therefore we- suiy raofe 
more conveniently this letter to the palatnl row, where then? 
exiiits one, than to tlie dental, to which « belongs. We inay 

justly neglect the i * in the beginning of words. The arabtc 3 w 
is snbstitnted to the Indian ^ which in Sanskrit was a deoto- 
labtal «. In HfodastSni the Arabic promineistion m preraik 

alniubt entirely, even in Indian words. We tniuHcribc it thore- 
fore ic. Somf^ time8 the Hindustani is written and printed 
in Devaoagari letters, and in this ease no notice is taken of 
the purely arable letters, to which the Indian sounds and 
characters are substituted as staSed above. 
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SINDHL 

(XIm 0«raaigari and Atahie i«ttM» n% givMi aoMrdiog to Di. Tnunyp'f a^pittoi.) 



it 

^ irf 1 1 etc. 



n w ▼ 

^ ^ ^ 
« ir w 



II ^ ^ 
n w il 



••I 



< 

C)^ o,^ o^! 



, , s s ^ 



• • • • 



a 4f 

i i u a 

d d t % 6iC. 

at au 



k g n 

y V I 

( J n 

« • • • 

t d ft 
p b m 



1 

• 


¥ 










• 


1 






• 


♦ ♦ 






▼ 
















• 


^ ^ ^ 












s s s 


w 


1 
i 








IS 

r 










£ 




8 


































• 


. 




• • • 


















• 






















I 
















M 




(TA jfk 






• 




r 

• 


th 4h 
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• 


• * 


• • • • 




i f g 






r I 


^ dh 




^ 9 z 


1 <> 




V 






f 
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Specimen. 

Hindu character. 

If ^ ^ mrt ^fHt^ "if ff^ mi % jpinr irfi^: 

Mattb. ^ 1. 2. 

Muialmdn eharucter, 

<• » < •* ' * f ' » >» I » • « 

•^'^ ^cr^ ^j^^^ cjr^ e/-^ o^'^ 

c^<^Ai /«a yahadd (yahodah) je lUtla/tama (Bait-laHama) 
mi BMda jfi pdiiXdha je dlhani mi ^lyC ta dmt me^^tam 
uhhirandi Ithi YiruiOlgmi (Auriedima) mi oH HdS ta, 

YahfKhjani jo pdfUdhu jC jOyO dhfif $6 kithi dhif ^fhd hdifi 

ta una jO tdrO ubhvrandP me atisi Uuua kJi^ pUjana dyd d/iy6. 

Remarks. 

The Sindhi, the language of the province of Sindh on the 
lower Indus, differs in essential poioto from the Hineli and 
18 an old independaDi Prftkrit language. There is a great 
Dumber of different Sindla alphabets, a survey of which 
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Capt, G. Stack gives in bis "Ciramiiiar of the lanp^uage", 
Bombay. 1841). p. 3 — h. They originate all from the Deva- 
nagari, are none of them widely different, and are all incomplete 
inasmnob as they do not distinguish all the sounds in writing, 
which are distingutsbed in speaking. The European scholars 
have therefore preferred to make use of the most generally 
known and most complete alphabets, especially of the De- 
vanagari for the Hindus, and of the Arabic fur the Muham- 
medans. Others, as the Missionaries A. Burn and A. Matcbett 
have given the preference to the Pafijdid alphabet. Capt. 
Stack in his numerous writings uses the DevanSgari. Dr. Tnimpp 
in his Smdhf Readingbook * uses besides tibe Devanagiiri also 
the Arabic letters. 

The four sounds, which we have written ^ f d h are 
peculiar to the Sindht. Their pronunciation is that of the 
letters g j d h uttered with a certain stress in prolonging 
and somewhat strengthening the contact of the closed oigan, 
as if one tried to double the sound in the beginning of 
a word gga^ djfa or p^a^ dda^ hba, Tbe letter ^ or ^ is 
described as sounding like ddy\ but I conceive that we have 
it to do here with the old pure palatal which by our ear 
is not easily distinguished from (/, lying between our g and d. 
It belongs certainly by etymology to the palatal, not to the 
dental row, and tbe same apprehension is shown also by the 
figure of the corresponding Hindustani characters, which are 
those of the palatal g with the addition of a dot, not those 
of the dental d. For this reason we incline more to the ex- 
pression by / or g\ than to tliat by d. The cerebral « has turned, 
as in the Hindi ^ to S\ and besides the now dental T a new 
cerebral r has been formed. With respect to the three letters 
4 4 tbere is a certain confusion iu the book of Capt. Stack. 



' A Sindki K«adiAg-book in Uie Bantkrit and Arabic ebaraetar. London. 
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There are only two characters ^ and ^ dietingaisbed by hiiii» and 
the explanations given by him p. 6. note and p. 9, aa to how to 
aengn the two characters to the three Botiodi^ are contradictory. 
As for ^ there is no reason to deviate from the DevanS- 

gari; /• is distinguisbod a.s in the (J tijardtl and lianyaU through 
the dot beluw The Arahlc Icttorfl ^ ^ X / '-(0 f} ? ^ ^ f 
are generally exprcbscd in modern prints by the Indian letters 
^TV^^^^l^^^^^withdots below. 



6UJA 

(t) ^ ClO 

a^ etc. 



» 31 
















^ s III 














\ u 








V( ^ 



ATI. 

a d 

If w 

d^ 4 i etc. 



ai ctu 






k g n 


h 




kh gh 


£ j n 




y 


ikjh 


t 4 n 


G) 


I 

• 


th dk 

a * 


t d n 


8 


r I 


th dk 


p h w 


• 


V 
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Specimen. 

mTT% ^ft^ ^ 1% ^RITT ^imfTT 

Mattb. 2, 1. 2. 

Ne Hi'rOd rdjdnd ddhddd omd ihudamdnd Bethlehem md fsund 
jfanmd padki ?m thau ke mdgloe 2)frravthi IrusdUm md dvinS kahu ke, 

IkiUlfdtUj jfi r^djaamd ^ U kdhd dh^f Kim ieg hami pUrawnd 
Uhind tardni jfC6 nS hamS tghinU hha^n karpd d^d dkaiS. 

Bemarks. 

r 

Gujardti is tbe name of the dialect spoken in the proTince 
of Ot^ardt in tbe south of Sindh. It approaches very nearly 
to ike Hmdiy and is written m two characters, vh, in the De- 

and in the peciiKar Gt^ardH character, which in de- 
rived from the Devanagari. In the. Balbodh all Sanskrit letters 
may occasionally be employed in Sanskrit words; but the sounds 
of r f I I r I 8 8 are not found in Gujardtl words, and the 
nasal letters n and », which occur in the language before the 
letters of their own classes, are represented by the anusvara. 
The Gf^ardH letter corresponding to the Sanskrit W is 
distinguished by the Brahmans from I, but both are equally 
pronounced by the people as ^ and are therefore, confounded 
with one another. The cerebral ^ is changed in Gujardtl 
partly in M, and partly in L 
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^ < etc. 



a a 

if « 

Tl 

d i u t'tC. 

m au 





f 


m 


W A; ^ n 


h 




kh gh 










H 


y 




z ir w 










I 

• 


Ui dh 

• • 


w f tir 




T ^ 


^ Xi t d n 


H 


r I 


th dh 






w 






V 


ph bh 



Specimen. 

WW! 'f f I 

nwr mil mf^m ^nftr mini wmmv ^nwf* 

Mattb. 2, 1. ^. 

yff?/ UfrOd rddd (^d diimmmdd/tf/*^ Yfim yahndddt'tdtll UHhWii^' 
mSt Jfanmald oHntd jtdlUi purva prudfl^dpd^un kdf^i jfuinl Yaruw- 
Utndf y^iHn b6laU Jd» 

Yahiidyd(d ^ rO^d Janmaldf t(fkOphi dhif ki Id dkml p6rta 
praditdnt ttfdfd tdrd pdhM difi tydld bkc^dvaydi dlS, 

R^markf. 

The Murd^ii )« ppokf-n in a great part of Webtern Middle 
India. It )mm iU own character, for which however the 
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Devanagari may be substituted. The former character is cal- 
led Mod and is generally used in common life. If the De- 
vanagari with few variations is employed to write the Mard^y 
it is called BaUfodh, 

The Mardthi and the BangdH alone amoDgst the Prakrit 
languages use still the vowels r and /. It is a peculiarity of 
the Mardthi^ that the letters W W ^ If before the vowels 
^, { and f are pruuouuced as in the other languages c j rh fA, 
but before the deeper vowels a, o, ti, r and / are changed into 
f 4 (ancl ^▼^■^ 0 ^^is reminds of the double pronanda- 

tion of the gutturals o and g in modern European languages 
according to the following vowel ctyO^uote and t. If excep- 
tionally the pronunciation (T, / is kept before a deep vowel, ^ 
is inserted by some writers to indicate it without being pro- 
nounced separately, as in Italian the insertion of i in cid^ gm 
indicates the pronunciation of do^ /a. Others mark the pro- 
nunciation of <r and / by putting a dot under the letter, ^> % 
a system which seems to us preferable. It might be doubtful^ if 
we ought to distinguish in the transcription those sounds or to 
follow the indigenous writing, in which the distinction is left, as 
in the Romanic languages, tu the reader. But, as we have to 
represent in our transcription of foreign alphabets principally 
the actual state of pronunciation, and as those sounds are pei^ 
fectly fixed in the consonantal system of the MarOfhS^ it 
seems evident) that we have to write these sounds separately. 
The analogy of (T and j seem to require the signs } and ^ 
instead of U and dz. 
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PANJABl or 81KH. 

■*H"*HT ad 
% ^ 9 if 

■»*rr ©to. <r d ? etc. 



oT 3r f«) 








k g n 


h 




kh gh 










c J n 


i 


y 


ch jh 




_ 




t 4 




r I 

• • 


th dh(rh) 


7i 






^^ 


t d n 


8 Z 


r I 


tk dk 










p b m 




V 


ph bk 



Specimen. 

Yahuddke BeileKem m€ Herod rdjdke kdl me Yuic jame hoe 
veUiu pandit purabU Yiinusalem nu de ate kahiyd so kitlie haigd 
j6 yahudiyd kd rdjd janamyd ki^ke purab disdvid tiskd idrd o^i 
vekhdB hdgi aru iisH pvjd karifekO de hi. Matth, 2, 1. 2. 

Remarks. 

The language of the in the Pttr^db^ the coniitry of 
the npper Indus , has reoeiyed many Arabic and Persian words. 
It avails itself however only of a character derivated from the 

Devanagari and called Gunuukhl. The letters are the same 
as in the Rmdi except that § is dropped, and I and z are 
added. 
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NIPALL 
Specimen. 

TTTTwr ^rrfV ^nisT! % f«nj f^w^y^ g^rwr 
'RTWPr iRnwt* a Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

(N. T. Yenioii by th» Seiampon Miit.) 

Herod rdjdkd usl waqt mS Yim yihuddh mulkkd BetWulmmd 
janmaml veld hrr pmvjit pilrab dimdekhi Yb'usaUmmd dyd aur 
unldi kahyd jo yiliudiyd kd rdjd janmau u kahd 6haf Kydhd 
purab <iihna uskd tdrdlM dekhikan hdmi usk&pi^d ganrnkm 

Bemarks« 

The Nipdll lauguage, mixed with many Tibetan words ^ is 
spoken iu a large tract on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
laya, north west of Bangal. The sounds are the same as 
in Mimk^ and may be written with Diwrndgarif although in 
tilt country there are several peculiar characters derived from 
it, m use. 
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BANGALI. 














a 


d 












e 


6 












if 


u a 












r f 11 

9 " » o 










d d i 6 etc. 












at au 








V J 








k g n 


h 




kh gh 


V vr # 








<r / » 


t 


y 




t ¥ *i 




? 




t 4 V' 




r 

• 


th dh 

* • 


^ If ^ 








t d n 




r I 




^ ^ 








p b m 









Hemarks. 

The language of Bangal^ the most nortbeiatern fyroTince of 
India, approaches more than any other (if the rnoderu Indian dia- 
lecte to the Samkril. The character does not differ much from 
the Devanagari. Id the letter ^ b the cross-iine \% dropped, 
60 that there is actually no difference of eign between ^ b 
and W V. Tbe language bowever continuea to distinguisb botb 
letter!) and eo doea onr tranecription. 
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UElYA. 

















(3 






s 


d 












i i 


u a 












r 

e 








q 811 etc. 






d d etc. 














at at» 








Q CI 








k g n 


h 




kh gh 


0 » 1 




a 




c 3 n 


i 


y 


ch jh 








o © . 


? d 9 






fh dh 


Q 9 ^ 










8 


r I 


tk dh 


a Q St 




B 


€r 6^ 


p b tn 






ph bh 



Remarks. 

The language of the province Urlya^ the maritime country 
south of Bangal , approaches much to the Bangdll^ but with 
A greater share of Arabic words. The sounds are ahnost tlie 
8ame» but the pronunciation is said to be in general somewhat 
hAFsher, and the cerebral r ie wantiog eotirely* The pecaHar 
character of tlua country is often used there eyen In writing 
Sanskrit 
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PASTO or AFTAN. 

o 



or 9 



15« 

"I 



t .J 



a a 
% I ft 




Specimeit. 

O^^J '-^ *^ t^***f *^ ^ *^ • 

MiiUli. 2f 1. 2. 
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waqt <jS& f/MI da yahadiyyah pah ba^ laMam kis pah 

zamdn da llerodts ^alt zo"'nlai wah, nagdk majmdn lah Diuh'iqa 
nah pah Aursalim wgni/lgh, pustanah ^ (ye) wqkrah cih da ya- 
huddnu bddsdh , zow^ai daij dd caHah daiif lah d$ sahaba^ 
^ i (ye) st&rai pah nuUriq kh m& Udakd dai a» wnd ra^U 
ah 9ydah 9 Qfg) wqkrih 

Remarks. * 

The language of the Afghans is, in accordance with the 
geographical position of their country, a middle limb between 
tbe Sanskritic or AriaD and th« Pergian or EraniaD laoguages. 
They tue the Persian characters with a few modifications. 
Besides the usual vowels this language has an obtuse Towel 
nearest approaching to a, which we write in consequence ^ 
(see above p. 49). It has in common with the Sanskritic lan- 
guages the cerebral row; there is at least no diilereace of 
Ofunion with regard to the letters $ and (l^ whilst, according 
to some wiiteis, the letters sad r differ in sound from the 
Indian fi and f« Slight deviations however appear sometimes 
to an ear not accustomed to physiological apprehension greater 
than they arc, or result from unessential circumstances. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that in most Indian languages the four 
cerebrals t d n r have been developed together, and that even 
in Afghan writing all the four characters have been likewise 
chai'acterized by one and the same little circle added to the 
corresponding dental letters, we do not hesitate to follow 
those who recognise the cerebral nature of the Pakd and f* 
Out of the original Palatals two new sounds have been formed 
besides c and viz. f and d^ as in the Mahrdtht, to which 
we refer (see above p. 109). This latter did not receive new 
signs for those sounds » the Pqki^ on the contrary adde4 one 
new sign ^, expressing by it both | and ^. Only in modem 
times there has been introduced by the ieamed scholar 
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'Dr. Trumpp a second sign ^ for 4 besides ^ /, remedyiog 
thus an obvious df^fect of the Pakd Arabic alphabet. 

There are two other soniids pecuHar to this language which 
we must consider. They ure repreeented by the oharacteis 
{Js and Their pronnndfttion differs eesentially m di^ 
ferent parts of the coDotry. In the western Afghanistan 
it approaches very near to the pronunciation of « and 
^ i; in the eastern portion, for instance in Peshawer, to that 
of ^ ^ and 5 According to Dr. Trumpp these letters 
are deriyed at least partly from Palatals— another part seem to 
proceed from original Cerebrals — and as the Afghans them* 
selves have taken the bases of their signs from H and 3 ^» we 
propose to take the same bases ^ and i in adding the palatal 
line i and L Should it be desirable to indicate the eastern 
pronunciation specially we should take as bases x T 
add the palatal line f. 

The Semitic letters which we have separated from the rest, 
are used only in Arabic or Persian words. We regret that 
the transcription of Capt. Raverty in his last Afghanic pnbli* 
cation (1860) has deviated so far both from any sound prin- 
ciple and from practical suitableness. 
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OLD UAKTiaAN (ZEi\l>). 

w 

Vowels. Oonsonauts. 





< f 




^ (St ^ 




5 * 










o»- - 


^ . - 






























/ - 


el? 


SemiyoweU* 











Ligaturen. 
en** 



7 i 



u u 



o & 



Original pronunciatiou. 

<r d 



kU h 




n 4 


- - 


1 - - 


k - - 




n - 


V I- 

« z 


y- 




(Id d 




8 Z 


r r 


i^y - 


b 5 - 


m m 


V V 



bk at ah 



Later (Persian) prononctation. 



a 


a 


§ i \ d n 




k X h 


9 ' r 


n(n) 






« 

% 


t 








i - - 


n - 


9 z 


y ' 


u 




0 6' a 










* a 












t ^(^) 


d d d 


n - ^ 8 z 
j 


r (r) 






y w 


!>/- 


b V ' 


^ X 

V 



dt(i) 9t ah 
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Specimen. 



• iaAi7(^^>JIw7a^ ^sAxtg^(Oi^jj h*^J**^G \^>^*^ }S^*^^v 

^^;o*»(o •(?*xf^^^ ^^M^^Mj M^^^^^ V/^Cy*^ 

-7>-*IUC«^?*«ttJ V«J-**'i«€^**'"W ^«MAM-*V(«£7uW 

^vjjc^ccJ^fl^w^^ GH03^^e>'^^ ^A'^^y/^^^^^TdVt^ 

Vendidady firai fiirgard. 
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Mtaod Ahuro mcddd spitamdt Zara^ustrdi: Azem daddm^ 
ftpitama Zara/Btuiira^ aid rOmfi'dditiin tM kudaS iai^; 
i% aiem ndH daidjfthn^ ipitama ZaraBu$iray aid rdmS-dmUnt 
noid kudad-iaiiSni , vupd oiAhM aitwa airyanem vofjo frdanawdd, 
[Aiff rdmd'dai^ nifid aojo rdmistdni^ paoiffm biHm^ dad ahe 
paiti/dreniy mas md rmra ^a^dtii Jmitim.^ PaoirJm a'<anhdm/a 
soivraiuimca vahistem Ji'aijyeresem^ azeinyo Ahuro niazdd: Atri/a- 
nem va^o vanhuyd ddUyayd. Aad alh^ paUydrem /rdkerehtud 
Anr6 mamyus pouru^mahrkd^ azim^a yim rtJMNid^ffm gydmda 
dafw&^UOem, Daia moaBra m&nks iayana, dkfa hdmina^ [hapia 
henU hSmmS manha, pan&t zayana adkare;'] ta^Sa kenH iareia' 
dpo, iareia-iemd^ iareta-urwarayd; acta zimahS maidim^ adh 
zimakf zaredaeniy acta zyd-scid pairi-pataili^ ada fraesUmi roiynu- 
ndm, Bitfm manluimda koiHranamda vafmtem frd^mtesem azem 
yd Ahurd mazda: Gaum yim Suyit&'^anem, Aad ahe paxtyd^ 
rem frdkereatad A^6 mamyui pouru^mahrid, ihai^ yam ya^ 
wa^ dayaid pouru-makrkm. 

Remarks. 

We call Old Baktriau, as others before us, the language 
of tbe AvMta (Zendavesta), the sacred books of the Eranian 
natiotiB, ei{»eciaUy the Baktriiuis and the Pereians. These boolis 
of the Zoroastrian religbn first originatted in Baktria, in the 
▼icinity of northern India, and are the prineipal witness of an 
old Baktrian civilisation, of which we know but \\ti\c beyond. 
It was probably not before the time of the empire ot the Achae- 
menides that they were introduced from the east to the west 
of £nui, and particuJarly amongst the Persians* The language 
atill approaches so nearly to the Indian Sanskrit, thkt it was 
principally by the comparison with this language that Bnr- 
nouf and Bopp were first enabled to decipher the Zend lan- 
guage. The Zend writing has the same origin as all the other 
phonetic writings, including even the Devanagari, with the 
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exoeptioD of the Pernan eaneiform characters. We are of the 
opinion, that the Zend alphabet existed already in the origiDal 

country of the A vesta in the same perfection and completeness 
as we know it actually, or even higher, but that it may have 
undergone several changes when introduced into Persia and 
brought in contact with other cognate alphabets of the western 
countries. It approaches most nearly to the Pehlevi writing. 
We take this character of the Persian inscriptions and of the 
Persian handwriting, of the time of the Sassanides^ not as the 
origin, but as the reduction of the Zend character, answering 
to the poor and partly semitized system of sounds, which at 
that time prevailed iu the Persian language. Both writings 
underwent apparently the same alterations in their oommoD 
signs for several centnries till about A. D. 600 and then at- 
tained essentiallj that same state which we still find in onr 
2iend, Parsi and HuzvSresh manuscripts. 

In the mean time also the ori<yinal pronunciation of the old 
Baktrian alphabet was altered, since its migration into Persia, in 
conformance to the altered sounds of the Persian language, 
they prevailed already in the time of the Achaemenides and still 
more in subsequent centuries, — just as the pronunciation of the 
Deranigari letters approached more and more nearly to that of 
the modern Indian languages. The right apprehension of the old 
Baktrian sounds is traditionally preserved only in the alphabe- 
tical lists, which were fjiithfully, but, owing to the ignorance 
of the writers, incorrectly, copied from one manuscript into the 
other and thus handed down to us in a tolerably comprehensible 
state. The arrangement of the original sonnds as above stated, 
is principally the result of the comparison of those ancient 
alphabets. It ought, according to our opinion, to be followed 
in every linguistic jmblication on the Zend language and uiight 
even do good services in a critical revision of our actual text. 

The vowel system is the most developed of all the ancient 
languages we know, not excepting even the Devanftgari. 
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There are two cbaraoteis for each of the Towete a t u g f o 
one for the short and another for the long ones. The semi- 
vowels and », y and to, were, conformably with their signs, 
reckoned not as consonants , but as vowels. All the explosive 
ooDSonants, r mcluded, had both a simple and an aspirated 
form. Two nasal somids are lost even in the alphabetical 
lists, where thej are represented by the repeated sign of the 
simple n / . The pairs of corresponding sibilants are given as 
stated above. The letter -Cj ' was, as a palatal consonant, 
different from the semivowel in the same w^ay as ^ v 

from » to. The letter r had two signs, the latter of which 
was formed by adding to the simple ? r the upper stroke ^ (^)to 
indicate the aspiration (as in f , i?'). t£( was an aspirated 0. 
The later pronunciation changed the aspirates U f p ^ B into 
the corresponding fricatives x / T ?• consequence of 
this change the sign _1> ^ disappeared entirely from the ma- 
nuscripts, and ^ became an almost arbitrary variation of 
IS^, We retain the writing although the actual pronun- 
ciation seems to be not quite clear. The letter fi^ d escaped 
the assibilation; but it lost the aspiration and was pronounced 
like d*, we keep however the hook to distinguish it from ^ d 
etymological ly. The aspirate cM' B was softened to v (perhaps to 
the German w see p. 75); we \sTito it v in puttincr a dot beneath, 
only to distinguish it from the afterwards identical initial v 
The aspiration of n was lost, as that of n already previously; 
m is- mostly dissolved into Am. The palatal sibilants oi, t 
and S t took almost entirely the pronunciation of » and z\ we 
write them i and i to indicate their palatal origin. On the 
contrary s assumes very often, in the mouth of the Parsis, 
the pronunciation 8, and still more particularly 1^ z that 
• of There are linguistical reasons why we should not, 
in this case, follow them, but adhere, in our transcription, 
to the old sounding, although the usage of European scholars 
would be in favour of i for €b. The pronunciation of « as 

I 
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/ caused its confusion w^U^ aod origtnallf is 
ac((itene4 to y and ased almost as identical with 'C. Xhis 
latter drcumstance wiil perhaps justify our transcription of 
^ by J, with the b^sis of according to tlie actual pro- 
nunciation, and with the addition of our diacritical sign of 
assibilation to denote its former sound. The letter ^O- y 
is (like ^ v) always used in the beginning of words, y 
(like » to) in the middle; it is nevertheless necessary, in oar 
transcrii^tton, to distinguish them both, one being considerecl as 
a consonant, the other as a vowel. We therefore write -O y 
with the palatal line. The aspiration of ^ / dropped, and then 
^ / became identical with ^ r. On the contrary the aspira- 
tion of tih; V increased and gave rise to the later pronunciatiop 
j(v>^ and ultimately to x alone, thus producing a confusion with 
^ X* We write the ^ in yirtue of its etymokigy ^. There 
is no indication of its ever having been pronounced explosiv^lj 
as g or ib^ The first of the three ligatures , was in 
later times pronounced and therefore occasionally confounded 
with tp. 

A glance at these alterations shows, that the principal dif- 
ference between the old and the later prononciation consists 
in the disappearance of the aspirations, which were peculiar 
to the Baktrian throat, and which either dropped withoot any 
compensation, or changed the explosive sounds into fri- 
cative. 

With respect to the vowels there is a general influence of the 
western languages to be observed in the less decided distinct 
tion between the long and short vowels. This is the reason 
of many confusions, and ezplams, how the letter }^ i bad been 
hitherto taken for i and as almost identical with .e, and 
why moreover i and and V, or even i and ^, > and^ 

are frequently used in the MSS. for one another. The most 
striking change however took place in the letter j)^? which 
originally and still in the alphabetical lists , represented the 
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aansTarft of a, yiz corresponding to^, a, but which 
afterwards was used as a separate coDSonantal nasal after 
the vowels and before certain consonants. The fact is, that the 
difference between d and d was obliterated ; the sign be- 
came therefore disposable and was employed to express to a cer- 
tain extent what is called (though not rightly) by Sanskrit scholars 
the ^snbetitnted^ anusvira, whilst was reserved for the „ne- 
cessary" anus\ ara. This, uuw almost constant, use of obliges 
us in spite of the evident misnndersianding which gave rise 
to this use, to look in our transcription for a corresponding 
consonantal sign, and there could hardly be a more conve- 
nient one than n , the more so aa it is already employed by fiur- 
' nonf. Simultaneously with this corruption, the entire designation 
of the anusvara sound, which existed in the Baktrian, but not 
in tlie Persian lanj^uajre, fell into confusion, and the peculiar 
expressions, which, according to the alphabetical lists, must 
have originally existed, were either exchanged for n or G m, 
or they disappeared altogether lengthening only the remaining 
simple vowel. The vowel sign 6**' seems to us composed not 
of ^ and 6 , but of ^ and > , and to have been originally the 
diphtliung rtw, which was afterwards changed into a. 

We do not state at length the reasons for the assertions as 
given above; they will be found discussed in a special disser- 
tation read before the Berlin Academy. 

In the ^cimen, we have made use only of the later pro- 
nnneiation, because our manuscripts contain it to so large an 
extent, that we cannot substitute the original sounds without 
altering the actual state of the text. 
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- <r «n<Tr<e- 

n tfrT nr' t<t 
<ft fi — 



-T< - 

^ 

'W ;e<- 



Fwrign cbanMten of donbtful meaoing: {if 



at 

OK 



1 ff^^i '! 


^« - 








- ii 








dm di 




W i lOm^ 












mm w 







nm^ nm 



Specimen. 

\ ffi ft »w \ n !TT £r i<f 'TE <fT x< \ «Tr ^ m »<► w h t<- 

KT rr r<' m ttt 1 << m T<r fr X> > I irr 
TEff»<»\ WK-W?fT<' \ ff<«=<T<-<fft<W'M 
V ^ ^ ^ TE ^ <K r<- In ^ ^ <fT ^ ^ Try ^ m 

»TTTff r<- \ ft tif ET T<-TE <fT ^ \ «n^Wt<' WtT»<' 
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:eT >TrT t< \ TTT El ff T<' eT c< <t< trf ^ ^ ?T 
^ A r ff ^ ^ ff ^ \ r f T ^ ^ ff ^ <«< t<' Tff ^ ^ ff 

tM m <•< «yT iff 'TtT t< ff ^ ^ T<T ifr tTrT rf ,<> ^ ft eT 
T<> <fT ^ \ «TT ^ Iff r<' KT ff r<' \ iff 'fE <t< y<> e! ilT 

EiT ff r<> ^ 'TE T<' 'Ttt I <t< «TT in ff ^ ff r<- ifT ^ 

T<T <s< ,<> ifr >TtT <f< \ <K ff iff -« <fT fr ff r<- 

\ iri 'fit ifr iff \ iff 'TtT <«< t<' A <«< fr iff \ S ^« <ff 
fr ff r<- f TtT \ <f < r<> iw a iff 'TtT iff «TT 'TtT A ^TtT <ff -TtT iff \ 
«TT ^ iff r<> KT if TfT A iff <K \ T<T ifr ^^T ff r<> ^ ff iff 
ET T<> 'TE <ff ^ \ «TI 5 iff A' KT ff \ BK \ 'T»T «=< ifi 
A ^TtT <ff 'TtT iff iff \ tTrT r<> ff A ^ -« <Tf 'TE 'TtT \ 
«TT ^ iff T<' T<T f i iff > ifi <K "V iff ff 'TtT A 'TE -TtT 

\m\ <eT<ffftff*TTTlTT«lTrETc<>M \ 'TtT \ 
«TT^iffT<'T<Tffr<-iff Aiff 'TtT<Kt<' 

Detaebed inscriptido A. at Bafaittnn (Bairlioioii). 



Adam Duryawuiy X^^y^^^iJO' X^^y^^^^^ X^^y^^ 

yanam^ j(Sayq0iya Parsiyq; ^saya^yq, dqhyunam^ VUtctapqhya 
pu^n^ ArSamqhya nqpuj iiq^ama/utiiyq. ^atiya Daryqtmcs ymy^' 
itiyq: M^napita Viitasp^, Viitasp^ya pita At^iamq ; Ariamahya 
pita Ar^forqmna, AHyar^mn^a pita CUpiif COpiihya pita 
Eqx^on^nii, ^a%^ Darygwui ^^ajff^i^; Awqhy^aH^ wfyqm 
Hq^am^niinya Oqhyamqh^^, h^fy paruviyat amata amqhy^; 
ha^d paruviyat hya amax^m tOma jmyq^iya aha Oatiya Dar- 
ya w id X^^y^^W9' ^ mana tomaya tyiyq, pqruwqm imyu<jiya 
ah^ adqm n^^m^ 9; dlumtat^mgrn w^y^m x^oy^^ya om^y^. 
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Remarks. 

The cuoeiform lock-iDscnpiions of the time of the Achae* 
meoides usually contain three identical texts, each of wbidi 
is written in a difiSsrent language and in a different writing. 
The last of tiiem Is the Assyrian text, in a Semitic language, 

the writing of uliii )i is, uh ftybtcm, the oldest of the three^ 
consibtiug, hke the hieiogiypliical, partly of ideographic and 
partly of phonetic signs. The second or middle text, UBuaJij 
called Median and by Bawlinson and Norris Scythie, contains 
a hingnage which, although it is not yet sufficiently ex- 
plored, seems to be essentially Turanian. It is written with 
a syllabarium of nearly 1(0 characters, which for the greater 
part are taken, both as to fignre and to sound, from the 
Assyrian stock. Whilst thcreibre, we must regard this al- 
phabet as a later one with respect to the Assyrian, it is, 
on its part, older than the third writing, the first according 
to its place on the tablets, viz. the Persian alphabet, which 
we have here to consider. 

This Persian cuneiform writing is purely alphabetical and 
contams vowels as well as consonants. Some of its characters 
arc very similar to some of the second writing, but entirely 
difierent in sound. There are scholars (Oppert, RawHnson), who 
would oUnoi also for this wfittng * certain syUabical nature, 
inasmnoh as they contend that part of the consonants change 
their p^raphic signs according to the foil .wing vowel withoat 
aitcnng their pronunciation. This opinion, however, unplausible 
as it is in itself, is disproved moreover by the circumstance 
that not all the classes of consonants are liable to this law 
of changing the figure, but only snch classes where a simul- 
taneous change of sound may be accounted for by lingnisticsl 
reanouH, Wc may therefore be certain tliat every different 
sign belongs to a different sound. 

The vowel u possessed the most general influence on the 
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preceding consonant. This vowel was apparently in all {kJ- 
sitions pronounced with a strong breathing, which in Greek 
was often expressed by ^ or even by k {Uior^zviy^y Uwakiat^r^ 
taa Xtogaafiia, Ktfa§ttQfji;), This breathing wa8 tnuMmitted to 
dTerf preceding exploaiTO letter, except the labiak p and 5* 
The letters k, d, m, r became according]} abpirates 
and were expressed by peculiar signs. 

The Palatals 6" and / seem to have no aspirate, owing to 
their assibilation which ranged them in this respect amongst 
the fricative letters. We distinguish the aspirates from ihto 
eorresponding notHw^lrales bjr placing the spiritnft asper oY^r 
them, and we prefer this writiiig so much the more, inateAd 
of separating the aspiration by th^ addition df A, becanse the 
formation ot the aspiration n, r, i6 is almost peculiar to 
the old Persian language and would hardly be rightly appre- 
ciated, if we write mk , nh, rh^ wh. We follow in this case 
only the precedent of Kawlinsoti and others, i^ho write howerer 
fkf etc. instead of indicAtidg an aspiration. 

The second Vocalic itfAoence is that df the toW^I «, the 
softening and assibilating power of which is well known from 
other languages, ehpeL'ially from the Romanic. In the old 
Persian language this influence was confined to the explosive 
sonant letters /, m. It consisted in loosening their explo- 
sion into the corresponding soft frictidn, cbaftging therefore 
/ into d into d. The labial b is neither affected by U ilbr 
by for we find ba, bu, hi with the same cbnscMlintiil 6ign. 
But the softer labial explosive m took its place and was altered 
before u and i into m and v (which however was perhaps 
pronounced not as dentolnbial bnt as pare labial tp, see 
abcrre p. Ih). The semivowel w was no doubt regiilarty pttK 
nottoeed with the same strong guttural breathing as the vor«rel 
and the same sign was used b6Afr<j a sitfd before U\ W6 
write it therefore ih \ yet the vowel i, whert following, was 
not consistent with this guttural nature of the t^; the aspira* 
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tion was dropped, and the letter was changed into our com- 
mon v: ibaj wuy wi. 
The letter ^ corresponds always to the Sanskrit the 

zendic Or. and was therefore hitherto transcribed in roman 
letters by tr. But it cannot be doubted , that this single letter 
expressed, as all the other letters, only one simple sound, not 
two sounds, which moreover, if they ever were intended, ought 
to be written, accordmg to the laws of the language, not tr. 
The combination ^ however exists besides {Mer^i 
and must therefore haye been different in pronunmation. In 
the iui inian text we find instead of the letter ^ two i or 
(as Rawliusou reads them) two 5, and in other cases one 9 
(or 8), as in AUina or Asina, cUsa, etc. To the latter word, 
in Persian corresponds the first part of the name of Tiooa-^ 
^igmjgf tmd in the Pehlevi (fluzvdrek) and Parsi the same 
original tr reappears as the simple sibihmt Jtf ^(^9 ^ ^ 
foSi boSy gd^t three» It seems therefore advisable to follow 
this obvious hint in traiiscribing the letter ^ by i We write 
the letters < < TT and j and , instead ot kh aud ih of Raw- 
linson, or M and t of Bopp, having found the aspirates ^% f 
already before u. They are not seldom produced by a fol- 
lowing r, analogous to the frequent combination of /r; and in 
Greek they are expressed by ;(f and ^, as in l^x^^^S* 
^(}ctg. To / and d before the vowel a correspond evidently 
the sounds z and d before»». 

With reg^ard to the vowels, there is no distinction made 
between the short and the long, and the shortest and most 
obtuse vowel, which was not identical with, but only approaching 
to our at, was not written at all, although it fornied syllables. 
We are thus veiy often at a loss to know where this indistinct 
vowel was pronounced and where not. It seems therefore 
important, to mark clearly in our transcription this interposed 
vowel, wherever it may seem expedient to write it. It will 
be more consistent with the genius of the language and in the 
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same time more approaching the true pronunciatioD, if we 
write the vowel yfy in all pontions a, and the sapplementarj 
▼owel ^. There is aliU another point, where the original 
writing is defective regarding the Towels. It has been proved 
that the characters % and u express not only these shnple 
vowels, l)ut also their respective c^una-vowels. The preceding 
consonants indicate sometimes this guna-pronunciation ; in other 
cases grammatical reasons alone can decide upon our writing, 
Bnt at all events we prefer to render the gnna- vowels by i 
and 6 instead of oi and au as others do. Here is not the 
right place to discuss this and other points, which are de- 
veloped by tlie author in a special treatise. It remains only 
to state that there are still two unknown signs to account 
for, the tirst of which is only found in two foreign proper 
names, the second in a peculiar term for the word ^king^, 
whidi does not occur in the earlier inscripttonsi but only in 
later ones, where it seems to be introduced from a foreign 
language. Thus we take the Persian alphabet stated above 
as r omplete, and regard the letters "wf aud as undeciphered 
foreign characters. 
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Specimen. 

Jli M^J ^JJ^Xi 

crfj ol-*^ tr*^' j' ^/ 
ur>j^ OJ* viMi 
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Fifdnsi, Book of the kingi (ed. J. Mohl, 1. 11, p. 4.). 

Zi-nUfbed bedr^ ddrfm ysd, 
him £z gofi % dii jp£r % dihqSn^miad: 
k-ez dn-fet ^mSn herd £d*<i8 roi^ 

ki der pddiMht bi-jumbed zi-jdi^ 
ez frdn bi-sud td be-Turdn u-Ctn. 
guder kerd ez dn-pes he-Mekrdn-zemin^ 
s^Mtbrdn iud ardate can larua: 
her-6med dem f ndi ft-huq u-ks», 
U-pedir^ her imhterf bdz uHdw, 
ndkerd dzmOn gdm ha % tOw, 
cundn hem gurdzdn be-Berher mdend^ 
jihdnjui bd tdj u-efaer iudend* 

Remarks. 

It is well known that the modem Persian kngnage has 
admitted a great many Arabic words as well as the Arabic 
character. It uses consequently' all the Arabic letters in the 
8efiiUic part of the language, but only in writing. In the 

lauguage spoken the purely Semitic letters ^ ^ ^ 

are pronomiced like the Persian sounds ) ^ « c> j (j« and 
even the letters'^* and which once had their peculiar pro- 
nunciation as ^ and ^, are actaally pronounoed like lt e and 

J z. We keep nevertheless the old value iu our transcription, 
as Persian writing does, for the sake of etymology. 

The Towels e and o are not distinguished in writing from a 
and fi, and the » or f yjoK junction*' is not written at all. These 
and some minor deviations from the regular pronoiiciatioii are 
not received io our tf aasenptioAf 
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ARMENIAN. 
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Specimen. 

















l^^'^tf /l fpp^^p ^ ifuuBihmpi np *p Imam^ mai^g^* k. jhm 
Ztwk^ Eefutatio haeret. (PdUrmann, Gfamoi. Armeo. p. 
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Mk^ fyev fnau ir oayMt, wejf ^kinM yev wcf fferkir yi9 
wcjf oil «nf ararafU mr K'^erMm kam Kyerkri, Zmum imwui 
amm A*, wor far^mam haxt ham pa^U. Ezka$ar am KaU arar 

zi (yeryevs loordi mi linifi nema^ woyum anun Ormizd, wor zyer- 
kins yev zyerkir yev zaniymain wor i nosa afn^S. Yev hyet 
hazar ami liait afntfeloK eaksau atyel ezmtau^ ase: Ogut mjj 
tie fiaitee zor afnyem, yev limfi md wordi Ormiedt yeH % stwr 
ianaSlyemf Yeo mbij na zaia ji[orhir^ OrmUtd yev 
Athmgn Hyyefan faryandi mifr iureani. 



Remarks. 

We are told ibat the aotaal AmeDian alphabet was made 
np in the 5* oentmy by the learned grammarian Meerob. The 

figures of the letters are taken from the Greek figures of that 
lime, as their uncial ionus show; the alphabetical order fixed 
by the numerical value of the letters, is likewise that of the 
Greek, but occasionally interrupted by those purely Arme- 
nian letters which were unknown to the Greek. The ao- 
Gordanee of the letters common to both alphabets » as well as 
the orthography of the ancient proper names, and to a certain 
extent even the etymological comparison of the cognate In- 
dian and Eranian languages, with which the Armenian is 
closely connected, prove that the actual pronunciation of a 
laige part of this people differs in some points widely from 
the ancient pronunciation. We speak of the Turkish Arme- 
nians, better known than others in Europe by their country- 
men in the Meehitarist consents of Venice and Vienna. The 
principal alteration of the old prouuiiciatioii consists in their 
pronouncing the ancient teniies as mediae and vice versa. In 
Armenia proper, however, and the surrounding provinces this 
change has not taken place* This has been oareftilly verified by 
the author examining personally the pronunciation of a learned 
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Armenian from Tiflii. * We can not^ in eoneeqaence, hesitate to 
abflodoo the usual aystem taught, accordmg ie the Turkish 
proDUQCtatioo, by European Grammarians^ and to f<^ow thai of 
the indigenous Armenians. There we find the letters i 'i^ktp 

distinctly i>iiiiionncf»d without any ahpiration as real dry lenms^ 
like those ot the iiuugarian, of several German dialects, of 
the Sanskrit and other languages; '/ y g d by are our 
common mediae and U f the true aspirates, pro- 

nounoed as the so called tennes of northern Germany, France, 
England and others, with a sensible breathing from the lungs. 
The pronunciation of the two palatal classes is more difficult. 
There is no aspiration licard in f and .y, although they cor- 
respond evidently to the aspirates of the other classes. Only 
the stranger closing of the organ is the same as in the aspi- 
rates, whilst, in opening the organ, the aspiration turns into a 
slight breathing or as if one would pronounce tt£ and Uz, 
We write therefore / and f to indicate the double value of 
tlie lirHt element. The c and j are pronounced nearly as in 
rhurr/i and in join-^ but X d and * t are hardly discernible, 
the one being pronounced as dz^ the other as tz. The tongue 
takes in both palatal classes its full palatal position, in the 
first more behind, near the soft palate, in the second more 
foreward above the teeth. The letter ^ is now pronounced 
every where as the arabic ^ although it is proved, that it 
was ju many cases formerly, and blili hi the ;V'' Ct., u kmd 
of soft and more palatal /, distinguished froni the stronger 
and more guttural /, the value of which is now that of our 
common L The %, originated from I was therefore in former 



* Gf. the Armenian Grammar pnblished io Armenian by Bograiuni (Veniea 
1862), and PetenoAiin, who statei the Mune in the Memoirs oX tb« Beilia 
Academy i860, p. 8S. 

^ See my exposItfoB tboiit fli« tni0 ebaneter si die Umm^ mmKm aod 
tupiratae in mj treatise on the Anbie lOiHids tad tidf titasttipHon is 
the MMioift of th* fiecUa AsadMiy tS61. p. IPS !«. 
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tiiTies written i_ or/', and took its namo yimi, not 

from the yat^ bat from ihm g^ilu livn. Hence the mistake, 
that in seTeral Armenian grammars the letter ^ it reckoned 
amongst tfae liquidfl. It would perhaps be recommendable to 
lingiiifits to distinguish the even in the transcription from 
the original 7, by adding the original hook (7_ = = y). 

The letter ,/ was originally y or a short i. It is still pronounced 
as f in tlio c]i[)!ithongs ai and ot. In the beginning and at the 
end of words it changes commonly into Ji , which we write for 
the Bake of etymology K, The sound of f is that of our com- 
mon whilst «• is pronounced as a strong doable which 
we write f. The figure and value of $ / is of later origin 
and is found almost entirely in foreign words. is the dento- 
lahial ^*, not the engh'sh to which ihe consonantal ' helween 
vowels nearer approaches, although it resembles more the w 
of middle Germany. The vowel i» is represented by its simple 
form <- only as the second part of a diphthong, otherwise 
it ia written m. The letter k (called yej) is almost re- 
gularly pronounced ye\ this is always the case in the heginBing 
of words, and „ 0 in the same position is pronounced iM>, 
The vague vowel ^ e is scldoiu expressed in writing, but 
always pronounced in certain coQibinatioas of consonants. We 
follow in our specimen the actual' pronunciation without en- 
tering farther into the iaterestiog etymolc^ical qaestionsw 
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KURD (Zazd dialect). 
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Specimen. 

Jdiki hi 6i n^bi^ yau Aldh b^, yau drewdn^ bf, Arii t^Hndmi, 
M^^bSridri qdf^ H k^e, idme rd kani, Mb<Sh wfriM^ 
dmi driye^ atMAe drdi msBdhjdi dfik*; djfa idu^e fittoeU pa>AtSi 
mddi he m^dne idme yau 14^ dmii z4r€^ meMe, Srdi vsirdl, 

Arewdn^ wgriH^ yau 6ua yerdute, dai lu>eru; &rzia lu*e t§piite^ 
lu>e bermdi. lA»e vd ke drmndnSra: te me verd de, ez i%ieri 
khnai paidde M^ri wazhva, Arewdhii vd ke: (z yau mpdumu 
dreiodndia^ tj mSri &tdu kHnai paidde Mjsri wazinnf IA*e vd 
k§: tf me mikie^ §z Mim ioag4»'aj 4ke me iUmaiiU kimai faMe 
Minif tj me vera de, ArewdAM vd ke: mM iudnd Mne, 
LA*e dretMdhi ewM wfnd, drewdnM lu»e verd daL 

P. Lereli, Fondiungea iiber dto Xiird«D. I* p M> 



li e lii arks. 

The language of the Kurds to the mottntaoona coaDtriei of 
Kurdietan and Laristau seems to be divided into 5 chief dia^ 
lectSy these of Zazd^ Kurmdr^i^ KMAHj Qwrdm and LkrL 
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The alphabet given above is that of the Zazd dialect, as fixed 
by P. Lerch in his Researches on the Kurds. The Kur- 
mdnji hm no n nor d! . The Kurdti have no peculiar writing 
uor any literature. There exist only some modern specimens 
of their language written in Persian letters. Mr. Lerch 
therefore employed in bis work the Standard alphabet (see 
above, p. G). The vowel i is not our /, but our vague vowel 
e approachiug to i. Instead of Mr. Lcrch's t and d we have now 
proposed to write c and j. There are in the Kurd language many 
Arabic words, which, if written in Arabic or Persian writing, 
keep all their Arabic letters. But, as the people have no 
written literature 9 we think, that Mr. Lerch was right in 
transcribing only the soundis that they really pronounce , 
amongst which we see also the Semitic letters q and U, 
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Dialect of Jalgusidse. 

Afaj( fid kefi de arwfti mideg; niydey tcent de nom; erlewent 
de meligad; went bar dew ^ kwjd arwjfi mid eg ^ affeder bast'tl; 
Jul ne bonti radt* maj[en aOon; erne niwaj maj(en ne j[estef kwjd 
max n}wajfjs$*em ne X^^iiv^^^'^ '* ^ «na baftaw max ffi^^^f'^h 
feU fprwizpaken max ^fn^MfM dew u meligad^ tfx 

erne fidfrad mpdc*agme. Amm, 

Digorian dialect. 

Max Jidp keH dS arwiUy mifidfg; qedCz uodp de nffn; arfauodp 

de p'a^'axjmudi^; uod§ de barpy army mipdpg kud, zaiixay bgl 
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uoteder; 7)iaj (fol fartmiy tux^i/ rddPf, maxan dhoniy; ama 
j^aldrkanfi ni^j(a8te maj[an^ viajper kud jialdrkandn nie ^aslcinten; 
ama ne ma farOduyunkan^; /al/a^fima»unk€mp max fudbuluz^y ; 
cyi iux^ dawon ty pafHtj^jjin^fy t»XP 9t*wfjinadfi muldpdg^ 
mndik*dgmai fcmd* 

Tftgaurian dialect 

Ma)^ fid kcH dp arwitiy midfy; biydey Mod de nom; erfauod 
de pai'axdindd; nod de bar, armiy midey ktul, ^^UI^ auteder; 
max oninen rddt* max^ abon; erne x^^^arken ne x^^^ ^'^^"X^f^* 
maxt*er hud x^^ddrkenem ne x^*'*^f ^ /erdduinken; 
/eh ferwizfnken max fidbilfz^; ay t^fy hey u dewon paf^t^ifi" 
ndd, tlx erne Hjrdindd mjkhdgey mikhdynie; fattad, 

Tiie IjOfds prayer. Sjogren, Osset* Spraehl. p. 33. 

Remarks. 

The Oflietes have no alphabet of their ovo; hut their system 
of sonDcIs approaches so much to the Georgian or Grnsinian, 

that the Ossete Jalgusidse, as well as afterwards Dr. Uu^sun, 
both found it convenient to eini)loy the Gcoroian .'ilphubct to 
represent the Ossetian language, for which it was ueccssary to 
add but a few consonaotai sigmi. It was by far more difficult 
for Sj5greo to adapt to the same langoage the Rossiaa alpha* 
bet This eminent scholar dbtinguishes three dialects, two 
northern, the Digorian and the Tagaurian, and one southern, 
which be met with in the writings of Jalgusidse. We use 
above the Georgian alphabet, to connect our transcription with 
former labours. The letters i i 3 (ji* g k) have been added 
by Jalgusidse y to denote the softened sounds rising from the 
gutturals h g h before f % i, Sjdgren doubts without reason 
about the letter which is even demanded to complete the 
system and which may exist too in the two other dialects 
without having been remarked. He explains erroneously the 
letter ^ as ^ or ^1 since it corresponds 9 as Kosen rightly 
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states, to the sound of our/. The special designation of 
by Sjdgrea seems to be less essential, since neither Jalgusidse 
nor Rosen have made this distinction. We keep however the 
letter tbongh not distinguished by Rosen from «. The Di- 
gorian dialect, according to Sjdgren has t' <f instead of R 
As they are all apparently real palatals, the dialectical dif- 
ference can only be very slight, so as to make it advisable 
to write also in th^ Digorian dialect k The Ossetian 
tenues of our first column of consonants approach perceptibly 
to the peculiar pronunciation of the Georgians and other Cau- 
casian nations. The true tenwU (cf. above p. 134) is pronounced 
with its full explosion, but with closing the glottis and in con- 
sequence without any pectoral aspiration (/i), after which fol- 
lows the new opening of the glottis (») in order to utter tlie 
appertaining vowel. Hence our transcription h, P, p* etc. The 
aspirates of the third column have but a slight aspiration, and 
we write them 60 much the more without the spiritus asper 
(M f etc.)) as their opposition to the first column is already 
indicated there. As to the vowels Sjdgren makes Tery nice 
distinctions, especially of the different e sounds, of which he 
states three gradations, observing, that the most opea e 
(his (e) approaches very nearly to the English a in hat^ faU 
It will certainly be found convenient to reckon his second gra- 
dation , the short and his third gradation, the long both 
being nearer to t than as one class in our transcription. We 
get therefore two classes^ § § and 9 the former being pro- 
nounced very open; and as this class is more frequent in the lan- 
guage than e we leave the line underneath and write e e and 
e p. Likewise we write 0 0 for the open 0, and 0 for the closed 
0, which Sjogren writes 10. The indistinct i sound, the H of 
Sjogren, approaches nearest to t, but it has nothing to do with 
the hard f , as is shown clearly by the fact, that it softens a 
preceding k ov g into £ and In the Tagaurian dialect the 
letters q; ^, ffrh /» f^iare wanting. 
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a a 
f t 

(c) i ' 
i i u u 

at aii el ui 
ed id od 



k g 

« 9 

t d 

p b 



(n) 



n 
m 



8 Z 



V 

r I I 

V 



Specimeu, 

Menu SaulUif vide, ph^ pawuareli, 
Seadkse anh^ kelee, Menueie attitk^, 

vStu ffcdhzHnejo, Au»zf\n^ pamyUjo, 

Perkum didei mpykcjs kdrdu perdah/jo. 
Ko Sauluzes aUiaki/rei, Auszrhvi pamyiejei, 
Vim ncthty vaikfizlmejei f azirdis pilnd smutnybes. 

(Daiuos. achleioher, LitoiL Lasebacb p. 3 ) 

Transcription. 

Minoa Rchduze vede, pinna pavaaarili. 
Sduluzd anksti kMi^s^ MSnuzia atsiskirS. 
Minod vidns vdikstinSyo^ AuSrine pamiUyo* 
Pffrk&ns dida eupfkea yi kdrdu p^rdalfyo 

Vidm nakd vdmrni^Hf itreUi pOnd umtUdbBs. 



Remarks. 

The standard work on the Lituanian language is the Gram- 
mar of A. Schleicher (Litauische Grammatiii. Prag 1856.). 
He there treats extepsivei/ the phonic part of the language. 
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We refer, therefore, to hk work in the following remarks. 
The LituaoiAUS have no peculiar writing; tbey use generally 
the German or Latin letters with several diacritical marks. 
S<^hleicher follows in I'pneral their common orthofiraphy, adJina; 
only some nicer distinctions and moreover tlie accentuation of 
the single words, and the quantity of the vowels. TheVowels 
not accentuated are represented as long by adding the stroke 
above (& etc.\ and as short by adding oocasionally the 
sign " or by leaving them without any mark ; but the quantity 
ol" the accentuated vowels is expressed by the accent itself, 
which is tlie acute {a) for the long, and the grave (<)) for the 
short vowels. The dropping of an original » behind a vowel 
is indicated by a little hook under the vowel. As this mark 
is of no phonetic value, but only an etymological hint, it 
may be entirely omitted as in most other hmguages. If, in 
linguistic books, it seems convenient to express the nasali- 
sation, with which these vowels once were pronounced, our 
sign " is to be added over them. There are two classes 
of one open and the other closed e,. The former bears 
lio diacritical mark, the latter is marked by Schleicher by 
a dot over it But as the latter is by far the most fre- 
quent, as even our short specimen may show, ^ve prefer to 
mark the open «, aud to leave without dot the closed e (e). 
As this closed e (e) is found to be only long, as well as o, 
which neither occurs short, it might seem convenient not to 
indicate at all the length of i and 6 by the stroke, fiut we 
think that it would in the contrary ofibnd the reader, and still 
more the linguist, to find that amongst the other vowels a § 
i e 0, d e f n the two unmarked e and o belong exclusively 
to the long and not to the short vowels. We write therefore 
e and o, as ni modern Sanskrit. There are three other vowels, 
written by Schleicher ^, e and m, which desigue three diph* 
thongs formed by g i (or p) and o preceding a very short a. 
Schleicher describes them as sounding like ^ (or ^) and 
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and remiMrkeB, ibst p in old pnniB 'wu ekprMwd by 
ea, and e by 4e. The dipbthongio nature is certainly to be expres- 
sed in our transcription. We indicate therefore tlie Ingitive a 
by writing those three diphthongs ra, id and od. There are 
besides two other kinds of diphthongs, of wbtoh the one, writtea 
«rs i^K h iii by Scfaleicfaer^ has the acoent on the first vowel, 
tbe other, written by the same m au e£ or with the aoeant 
of the word ai au ei^ on tbe second vowel. It is of course 
necessary to distingnisb both, but, ns the accent ' on vowels 
is destined, in the Standard alphabet, to indicate only the 
accent of the word, we prefer to mark rather the accentless 
part of the diphthong by the sign of brevity ^, in writing 
at aii et u% similar to ed id od and In contradistinction to at 
du a, by which we distinguish the second kind of diphthongs. 
According to Schleieber the a in his diphthongs di du Si is 
pronounced long. This distinction , however, which might be 
expressed by writing ui du ei seems to us not essential enough 
as to be marked in the common writing. We should even 
prefer to write only ai au ei^ as the .combination of these 
vowels seems always to be dipbtbongic^ not dissylable, if it 
was not for the analogous writing of the diphthongs ed id od. 
We refer moreover to the similar formation of diphthongs in 
the Kumanian language. 

The guttural consonants are often changed into the pala- 
tals H g and tbe dentals t d into c j. This change origi- 
nates in a peculiar propensity of the language, prevailing still 
more in the Slavonic languages, to insert between the conso* 
nant and the following vowel a shade of i or y especially be- 
fore one of the palatal vowels e or e. In the Lituanian ortho- 
graphy this ini\( y is commonly expressed by i or 7, and on 
the end of words by an apostrophe or (as in the work of 
Schleicher) by our palatal line. We prefer, according to our 
principles, to put tbe stroke also in the middle of the words: 
Uio^ kurmu^ as in verp^ vim. The guttur^ written already 
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V 

in Zemaitic books Jike the Polish is to be distinguished from 
the commoii I; but the guttural n, as being used only and 
always before k and may remain without mark. The letter 

c occurs only in foreign words and is to be written is (or 0 
according to its pronunciation. 

We add for the couvenieuce of the reader the alphabet of 
Schleicher: 

Vowels. 

(Stand. A.) (SchleiclMr.) (9Uind.A.) (ScUdeliM.) 



a 




a 


d 


a 

c 








P 


• 


d 




a 


d 


4 




id 




€ 


e 


e 




e 


e 


f 




Oct 




U 


Of 

li 


i 




e 


e 


i 


i 


or 




d» 




i 




• 


e 






au 




du 




• 

t 




• 
t 


i 






a 




H 




i 




y 


I 


c 




Ul 




id 




6 




0 


0 






di 




ai 


ai 


u 




u 


U 


¥ 




du 




au 




ft 




ft 


4 






ifi 






ei 



Consonants. 

(Schleicher.) 



* 9 


(n) 












• 


€z dz 




9Z z 




t d 


n 


9 Z 


r I 


P h 


m 




V 
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OLD SLOVENIAN. 
(Cfaurcb Slavonic, old Slavonic.) 

Glago litic. 



E 0 (w) 

K H K) lA It^ 

^ tr' 

ML EH HH OH UH 



(*) - - 

Gyrlllian. 
R r 

T A 
n B 



X - 
lu m 



N c 3 



je ju ji jo 
^ V oj p 



n r I' g X) 
ks ps) 



t 


4 






^ - 






HP 






files') a 




£ 






« ae 


DD 


Ob 




9 Od 


m 4 


|Q 






(#) 00 



0 A 



a 


k 


9 




X 




e o(6) 




w 

J 




i 






i 


4 








i 0 


t 


d 


n 


8 


Z 




p 


b 


m 




V 



r I 



.Hard vowela: a u { m (fit Soft vowels: « t % 0i i 
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Spdcimdii, 

Aj^* ^vfM ct& vasA mf HHo <nnfi i pogMi /edmS <a& mj^^ ne 
OKtaviii devStt desStu % deviti vu pu9tlm, i tdetH v& tlSdu pogi- 

huseje^ dot'iklezc obrrstefi Jof I obrtjtu vuzlagajett na ramja svoi 
radvje se^ i prihdu vii doniu suzivajeH dntgt' i sOaedl glagole 
imu: radujte se 8u mvnojoy jako obreto^u ovifd svojo pogibu- 
adjo, Glagolo vamu^ Jako toko rad&9H bodeii na nebeti o jedi 
nom€ ^fiHfnifg kqfdHffmi 9e neze 0 dmiH desii& % d^iti praxtdi 
mku^ ize ne tr^J^ pokajanija. Li kt^a Sena imo&% desHi dret* 
gUmiiy aite pogvbiH dragitmd Jedino , ne misizajeti svetilmika^ t 
pometeti iramu , i isteif prilezmo , dohtdeze ohreStettf I obi^ptvH 
siizf vajeti drugl i sosfdi glagoldsti: radujte se 8u munojo, jako 
obrcfop^t dragumo, joze pognhi-^v. Tako^ glagold vamii, radoeti 
blcqjeii prpdu QnugeH boitfi 0 Jedmomi ffr^Hnitf keffoH^mi ei. 

Bt. Loe, 16k 4'-'tO. 

Remarks. 

The Old Slovenian, tbe lanGjuagc spoken in the O*** century 
by the Slovenians in Pannouia, is no longer a spoken lan> 
guage. It iH>w only used for liturgical purposes by the Sla- 
vonic nations belonging to tbe Greek church, as the Russian^ 
Bulgarians,. Servians* It is the most ancient of all tbe Sla- 
vonic languages known and therefore of high linguistic interest. 
This is also the rcajion , why we must adapt our transcription 
as closely as possible to the old si'j^ns, renderinf^ every one 
by a distinct and exclusive character, even in those cases, 
where the actual pronunciation does not distinguish them. Tbe 
monuments of the old Slayonian literature are preserved in two 
kinds of writing, the Glagolitic and tbe Cyrillian. It is now 
proved by Miklosich beyond any doubt , that the more ancient 
of the two, the Glagolitic, is based on an old naiioiial alplia- 
bet, which originally was taken from the Greek, but was re- 
modelled in the 9^** century and adapted to Christian literature 
by tbe two Slavonic apostles, Gyrillus and Metbodies, brotbm. 
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The 80 called Gyrillian alphabet was introduced by St. Cle- 
mens soon after, abont 900, stmnltaneonsly with the intro- 
duction of Christianity amongst the Slovenians in the coiintrics 
of the Haemus. It was soon preferred to the former l)oth on 
account of its greater facility of design and its similarity with 
the Greek uncial alphabet from which it only differs by a few 
^gns expressing letters unknown to the Greek. 

The GlagoHtic alphabet, as we read it now in the manuscripts, 
is not indeed the original, but has evidently undergone several 
modifications, owing partly, as we may suppose, to the ar- 
ranging hands of Cyrillus, partly to the contact of the later Cle- 
mentine (Cyrillian) alphabet and the eastern dialect, to which the 
latter was specially adapted. We have in our mode of transcribing 
it only consulted this modified form, b^ing almost identical, 
as regards the single letters, with the Clementine or Cyrillian. 

The vowels a e o in both alphabets offer no difficulty. J'li l e 
is a secondary form of o, which in the original Glagolitic al- 
phabet may have referred to a distinct mode of pronunciation, 
(pf)^ but which is now only used for the interjection id, and 
may, therefore, be transcribed by 6, 

The Glagolitic ^ may have been destined originally for the 
guttural t in «/, instead of which we find also m, the guttu- 
ralisation of ( being indicated by the prefixion of v. Afterwards 
the same sign was also employed for though not iu all 
manuscripts, e and Je^ i and ji were first distinguished in the 
Cyrillian alphabet, not yet in the Glagolitic, where we find 
oalyja and ju» The Cyrillian H, although it takes in the alpha- 
betical order the place of the Greek H, expressed originally, we 
believe, the diphthong (H = li\ as i or j the simple i. But 11 
was alterwards also employed for V, and identified with Glago- 
litic *T. We therefore are now only able to make a convential 
distinction in our transcription between i (ss Gl. 8^ Cyr. Y), i otji 
(« Gl. "P, Cyr. B), and j (« Gl, Cyr. »|). The character ft 
which occurs ib the later Cyrillian manuscripts after vowels indi- 
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cates the abridgement of ji or % into by which letter we tran- 
scribe it, 

The compound character in the Glagolitic alphabet for u 
and the corresponding double character in the Cyrillian is de- 
rivated from the Greek ov. The Glagoliiic letters, which we 

transcribe by e o jeju^ perhaps also ja and yV, may have had 
originally — as we are led to believe from their paleographic 
forms — a pronunciation somewhat different from the Cyrilliany 
to which our transcription is adapted. 

A peculiarity of the Slavonic languages, which probably pro- 
ceeds from the presence of certain Tatario elements, consists in 
the systematic distinction of guttural aud palatal vowels, gene- 
rally called hard and soft vowels. The guttural or hard vowels 
are a u i o d u; the palatal or soft are e i i ^ it. The 
palatal tendency, however, is so predominant, that not only 
the soft vowels, but also the hard are very often pronounced 
with a slight preceding i or j. The merely phonetic origin 
of this j is testified by etymology as well as by the compound 
form of the letters which represent it as adherent to the re- 
spective vowels. This is the origin of the diphthongs ja^ Je^ 
Ji, juj ji and jo. It might be desirable and would certainly 
be more consistent with the genius of Slavonic language to 
write these compound voweb by single caracters as it is done 
in the native writing. The division into two signs, however, is 
preferable by luorc than one reason, and is not against the rules 
of our standard alphabet We have thought it convenient to 
write this slight i-sound not by a full consonantic but by j\ re- 
presenting as if it was half a ^, although this sign j does not 
occur in our general alphabet This designation offers besides 
the advantage of being in concordance with the almost ge- 
neral mode of writing adopted by most Slavonic nations writing 
witli Koman letters, as well as by most of the respective lin- 
guists. We have therefore preferred it to any other designation, 
which we might have invented. In a sunilar way also the shor- 
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teued and indetiiiite vowel e of other languages, behiud or be- 
tween consonants , bas taken in Slovenian either the palatal or 
guttural form and has become a surd yet perceptible i or «^ (t, u 
mute^ens). These two sounds 1^ i and S i« are in most cases 
remains of corresponding fuller vowels and were no doubt for- 
merly more distinctly proiiounced than they are actually. Tliere 
can be no doubt that we must follow the uriir'n-d writinor in 
transcribing ihein by separate characters. We have chosen for 
that purpose the two signs i and tt, adopted already in the 
Rumanian alphabet, as well as by several linguists. The 
sign of brevity ^ is the less objectionable, as the distinction of 
long and short simple vowels is little known to the Slavonic 
languages. The later pronunciation of the Old Slovenian drop- 
ped the u more completely than the i; yet, for etymological 
reasons, it most also be written even in cases, when it seems 
it was not any more pronounced. 

Tbe distinction between guttural and palatal pronunciation 
applies also to many of the Slovenian consonants, accord^ 
ing to their combinations with either a hard or soft vowel. 
The palatal modification, however, as in the case of the 
vowels, is also in this case the predominant, and the only 
expressed in writing. The dental consonants, by this modifi* 
cation, are generally assibilated; the liquids n I r and in 
foreign words also the gutturals k g x become palatalised or 
softened, in which case they are marked by some diacritic 
sign. The character h however is not by itself a sign of this 
palatal modification, but represents still a real vowel, which 
only bestowes on those of the preceding consonants, which are 
capable of it, the palatalised form. It would be, therefore, in- 
exact to replace in our transcription the i by the palatal line 
added to the preceding consonant. 

The vowel 'b is unknown to the Glagolitic alphal)et. It is 
evidently formed by a combination of the Glagolitic a with 
the Cyriilian b % and represents therefore the diphthong ta or 
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al But since tbo diphthoDg ia or ja bad been expressed from 
the beginning by the sign H (analogous to the combinatioM 
je ji ju ji jo) aod Bioce Miklosich has pro?ed that the character 
% conld not in many cues where it is employed represent a 
combination beginning with j, we do not doubt, even without 
referring to other reasons, that the value of b was originally 
au afterwards e, wlueh on account of its diphthougic origin we 
transcribe by e. The frequent interchanges which take place 
in the manuscripts between the two signs and ia» are, in this 
respect^ of no import. 

The diphthongs ru lu H 1% are considered by Miklosich 
(p. 34 sqq.) as the vowels f an opinion which is supported 
by the New Slovenian. But hibtorically loiinded as this ex- 
planation seems to be, it could not justify oiu: adopiiug it 
against the.Gyrillian mode of writing , by which these sounds 
are written as double characters, aod even in this combined 
form do not figure in the alphabet. Only in those rare oases 
where r and I without the addition of ^ and i represent a 
syllable, we might be justified in transcribing them respectively 
by r and L 

With regard to the consonants we have still to mention 
that we have preferred the single transcription ^ and <j, to the 
combined U and da, as being, espectaUy together with (T (and/), 
more adequate to the Slavonic phonetic system, which oj^nioii 
is also supported by the general adoption in the latin Slavonic 
alphabets of the corresponding single signs c and z. The con- 
tracted form for IJI we transcribe by st as it is done already 
in the Glagolitic codex Cloztunus. A real soi'tening of the 
consonants takes place in the Old Slovenian language only with 
regard to the liquids n r 2, which in this softened atatc we 
transcribe by n r t. The consonants 0 / h p$ ttre only used 
in Greek words. 8 aud 9 are only compendia for W( and bit. 
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a 



Cyril Han writing. 

K r 



ju je jii jo ]y 
aj ej Hj oj yj 



^ 

Hi 

h 

a 



I) 
6 



II 



X 

ui 



e 0 

i u 
r 

Ja je ji jo ju 
aj ej ij oj uj 



Latin writing. 
k g 



e 
t 

c 

V 



d 

dj 
b 



n 



h 
i 



m i 0 



a 

e 0 
% u 

r 

ja je ji jo ju 
aj ^ ij oj 

Hard vowela: a 
Soft Toweb: e 



Standard alphabet 



0 

t 



k 

t 
« 

e 
P 

r 



u r 



9 
3 



J 
b 



m 
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specimen. 

Mnjin 6o7Kel ny^a BejinKora! 
Ujin rpMii, ce aoiaba lupece, 
Ua' 7Aapa Mope 7 6pcroBe? 
Hhidh rpsiH, HHin' ce ae^jifca mpece, 
IIii yA^^pa .nope y 6peiOBe, 
Bet> ^ajejie 6.Aaro eBemuinejibM: 
CBemn nemap h cBemn HnROJia, 
CBemu loBaii ii CBemu llauja 
U ca BBHMa cBeaiBi naHmetiiBja; 
Hbhm'' ^OtiasH 6^a9K6fla Mapuja, 
PoHii cy3e UH3 oujeao jiui^e. 

liational aongs of the SeibiAiu ed. bj Vmk SttfrntoffU Kmr^it, 



Milt boze! aula oelikoga! 
Hi grmi^ iC se zemJk trese 
IT udara more u hregovef 
Niti grmi^ ni£ ae zemla true, 

udara more u hreffove, 
Ved dijeU Uago neHtdi: 
Sveti Petar i svcti Nikola^ 
Sveti Jovan i sveti Jlija^ 
I sa nima aveti Pantelija; 
Nim* dolassi blazena Marija^ 
Mom euze nk 6^h lUee, 



Remarks. 

The Serbians, as far as they belong to the Greek church, 

write their language in the Cyrillian character, the Roman 
Catholics in Kiniian letters. This language, to which the 
Kborvatian (Croatian) is nearly allied, has neither the vowel {1 
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nor the two Old Slavoniaii snrd vowels i> i and i«, of which the 
former appears only io combination with the characters n and 

indicating their soft proounciation, which we render by the pa^ 

latal line, n as in all the other Slavonic languages. About the 
palatal modification of the vowels wc refer to the Old Slovenian. 
In Serbian the letter p is often used as vowel and forms syl- 
lables, although it is not distinguished in writing from the 
consonant p. We think it the more necessary to mark the 
Yowel f by the little circle underneath, as it even occurs be- 
fore other vowels, for instance ^rope umro in three syllables. 
In writing <^ S z for *i iir yu we have the advantage to 
be in concordance with the latin alphabet used already in 
the country. The letters tS and t) express very nearly 
the same sounds as e and di in the Polish alphabet, where 
we refer to for our transcription by e and j. The signs 
If (= ^\yKy j) and IS 0) ^^^^ added by Vuk Stefanovio. 
The pronunciation of \ cuiHes iiearcit to /t, as it is written 
in the latin alphabet; but in many words oi Serbian dialects 
it is either omitted or replaced by other consonants. 
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RUSSIAN- 



i M y 

ji e ■ S K» 

ail ea ok y» ** 



e 



P 



i i « 

Palatalised vowels: 
ja je ji jo ju 

aj 4 <y ^ 
a. ^) 

(- -> , 

Hard vowels: a o u i 

Soft vowels: e p i 



K r 










nt SK 


u 






T(in) 


11 


C 3 


J' 

n w 




(♦) » 


(») 






T* At 


Ub 


eb db Jib 


(ab 6h 


Ub pb Bl>) 


k g ' 




;r / 


c - 






/ - 
t d 


n 


s z 




m 


1 (yj " 






Palatalised consonants : 


t d 


n H 


z t 



(p b' m V r) 



r I 



Specimen. 

Bo fi^ T* BMBWio or-b Kccapa AerjcTa noB^.TfeiiiP, c^b^^TB 
nepenaeb no B«cfi 3I»mji*. CU nepeoMCb 6wwia nopHui. hi. npaBJieiiie 
KBBp-Bi« Ciipino- H nonwiH b«* BHB«MB»TbCJi, Kai«A"« b'^ cboh 
ropo^*. no-eji-b TaB«e b Iocb** b8* FMirJieB, »3Tb TopoAB Ha- 
aapcxa, b* lyAeio, b* rop«A* ^aBBflOB-b, HaaHBaeMbifi BB<MeeBr&, 

nOTOMy HTO OITE tflUTb 83* A<»MB B pO^ ^BBAOBB, BlIHeBTBeJi 

c* Mapicw, oui»y«ieHiioio cwy BseBOM), BOTopaH tfepeMesiia. 
3% tfMTHOCTB 11X1. Tnyii^. iiacTymi^o BpewH po^HTb ea. H po- 
eUllB CBOcro uepMuuHa, n <-ne.ieHa.ia no, ii nojio»vnjia ero 
^*«jmi HOTOM^ wo He fibwo BJUt M-bcia nt rocTHinrnn*. 

' Ev, Luc. 2, 1 — 7. 
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Vo dm ije v(Uo ci Kuaaja Avguslu povdm^^ Mkka' pere* 
pie p6 V9fy zemTe. Sija fcrciis h^a pevvaja v pravlmije 
Kvirinija Sirijtijit. I poUi mje vpinhmisja , kazdij v svoj gorod, 
Foioi takze i Jon^ iz Galikji, iz gat'oda JSazareta^ v Judjpju^ 
V gorod Davidovy nazfvajemij Vifte/pm, potomu ^ on b^i iz doma 
% Toda DoMovOf vpita^ja a Mar^u, obrufyimqju jetm zmoj^ 
haioftaja b[la hir€m$mui» V bitnoit' Jij[ tarn, ntutup&o 9ren^ 
rodi^ jej. 2 rodUa stna avojeyo pmenta^ % apelenaia jeyo^ % 
polozHa je/o v jasUi potomu vto nje hiio jim nmta v gostimi^e. 

Rem arks. ' 

Tlie ptronnncittioii of the EnsBian has gradually deviated 
Ttiy much from the Bussian orthography. It would therefore 
be neelese to transcribe Ruwian words literally. The Rnseian 

vowels especially are subject to varying pronunciation, f. i. 
a = flr, ^; a = fi; h or c = ^, o, />, Jo; i = t, ji; 
o = 0, a; iu or mu = iJ, oj^ aud thus the Russian 
alphabet ae we have given it above, only refers te the re- 
gular and original value of the letters, not to their many 
later modifications. We agree with the best Slavonic acho-^ 
lars m transcribing the Russian letters according to thenr 
pronunciation and not to their < hai aotcr. The two characters 
e = :i and -fc were no doubt originally the same as the Old Slove- 
nian « (») aud i), i. e. e or e and p. But since the pronunciation 
of * had in certein combinations passed into both signs 
were frequently interchanged. In order to economise our dia^ ' 
critical signs we write e instead of keeping the diacritical 
point merely for je, which is of much less frequent occur- 
rence. It might even be doubted, if the distiuction of e 
and f would be at all indispensable and practically conve- 
nient. The original value of u ss ji Is mostly preserved 

* Miklosieh, Vergleiehen^ Laotlehm d. Slav. 8pr. 1862. Bohtliogk, BnlL 
Iht. phiUil. ^ TAcadl de 81, P^tcnbonig. torn, IX, p. 37 if. 
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in the beginning of words and after vowels; i ss % occurs only 
before vowels. As in the Old Slovenian we transcribe the pa- 
latalised vowels hj prefixing the letter y, and employ the same 
sign for the affixed h. We follow in this respect only the ge- 
neral use of those Slavonic nationd which employ Latin cha- 
racters. It has appeared conveuient not to transcribe at all 
the two signs b and 7>, which in Russian do not form any 
more a distinct articnlation , but only indicate the preceding 
consonant to be either palatalised or not As we transcribe the 
palatalised consonants by adding the palatal line, we do not 
require any other sign for i. After gutturals the sign i» does 
not occur and their pronunciation before the soft vowels is 
hardly more diifferent ^ from tliat before hard vowels than in 
any other language; we, therefore, do not express any pala^ 
talisation of gutturals. The consonants of the palatal row are 
not capable at all of a second palatalisation^ or it u hero at 
least so week, that its existence is denied by several scholars. 
"We may, therefore, conveniently omit it in our transcription. 
It has also been doubted, whetlier the labials and r are ever pa- 
latalised, and this palatalisation, if it ever exists^ is at all events, 
as far as I can perceive, much weeker than after the dentals. 
It may, however, be indicated where according to the Rossian 
orthography the sign % is still written behind them. The guttural 
or hard Jt i of several Slavonic languages, which is pronounced 
with an energetic depression of the middle tongue and a simul- 
taneous raising of the behind part of the tongue at the guttural 
point, differs so perceptibly from our common 1, as to claim a 
special sign, and as the character # for this letter is already 
generally used in the Polish and Serbian writing, we can not 
hesitate to adopt it also in our transcription. The palatal line of f 
may be dropped. The letter r betwern vowels ceases to be explo- 
sive and becomes the soft fricative which we write y. The letters 
Y « o only occur in Greek words, v with the double pronunciation 
either of i or which we render by these two respective signs. 
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T&Hn0 90 hlahou nadiffi, 
i0 80 vrdH zlati ^aay, 
Ze 86 nam zas vyjasn^ji 
Ceakd hory, ^esk^ hlasif. 
At! jen (enky iat ae nese, 
MuSni hdji mra»y ddvfUj 
liad0 vt0eho ono dami. 



Specimen. 

TraoscriptioD. 

jVlme H hlahou naSkjij 
Ze 80 vrdtft zlatS fy8ff 

Zv se nam zuh vijameji 
Cesk^ horf, (^mkS hlmj. 
At' jen ce&kf iat se nese, 
Mubie hdji mriw( ddoni^ 
Node vi0(ko ono ilaonif 
Pravoi0fkej 
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Milujme nedejme ae, 

Vybime #e, najnme 
Milujnie^ nui'inu' 86, 

A pak vybhie se. — 
Ameti , ra<f to lioie ddti! 
Oroduj za nda^ twOy Vdclave, 
V^nodo CeiU zmit 
MUu/me m ttc — vyhime H. 

Ddkut V ndt kreo Cfteu plyne^ 
Hru^ zahNvd^ ruce sili: 

Sldva (^e«kd nezahfnfi^ 
Jilucu ztyH lev nas biiy. 
Tak JaJco inedrrdum v leae, 
NeprdUHmi Imdem hnUi, 
Ofd hudau tancacoH, 
A£ satpSjm: 

Milujme $e etc. — vyhitM se. 



MUu/me nedejme 
Vihime *ff, unplme fte^ 
Milujine^ /taphne se^ 
A pak VfOime tse. — 
Amen, rai to Boze ddti! 
Orodi^ za nd$: wat} Vdftate, 
Vefcodo defkg zemel 
Mihtjm H etc. — vfklme u, 

Dokud* V nds krev ottu pline^ 
Jhudt zahrfvd^ rule sUi: 

Slav a ccHkd nezahfne, 
Jilavu zt'fdi Leo ndi bil\. 

jdko medoedum v lene, 
Neprdlelim budem haredi^ 
OM hudou tanfonaiiy 
Ai zap^m: 

Milt^me etc. — vihime se. 



Bemarks. 

Aiiiiough the voweln y and y are in modern pronunciation 
scarcely dibtiugiufihed irom % and yet we have not conceived 
ounelTeB authorised to give op in our transcriptton ibis dit* 
tinctiooi which, bMidea being hietorioal^ ie moiaortr etiU pre- 
served in sererel phonic combinattone as well as in the general 
pronunciation of certain dialects. The single i is frequently, 
especially in the beginning of" woi Ja, pronounced like ji^ by 
which signs we transcribe it in this case. The long o has 
changed into ft and is now written which writing we have 
preserved as both concordant with pronnneiation and etynu^ 
logy. The vowels i* and / are in the Cheskian alphabet not 
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distinguished from the corresponding consonants. We dis- 
tiuguisb iheni , however, by our usual diacritic sign. 

The letter r/ has been regularly (nxccpt in loreigu words) 
replaced by h botb in pronunciation and writing, which change 
we must adopt in our traDScriptioo. Also the letter / is of 
foreign origin but has been introduced in a few native words* 
The palatalised consonants n ^ me mark by the palatal 
line n t' (t. The palatalisatiun of /• has in Cheskiau as well 
as ill several other Sluvouic Jauguages, pasFf^fl into a slight 
assibiiation, coming up to a combination of r and i, for which 
wc have preserved the national transcription by h The pa- 
latalisation of consonants is in Bohemian sometimes marked 
above the following vowel (teimef nad^^ muinij instead of 
/eKme, na^eji^ muznej or even sometimes not marked at all 
( crdtiy oni instead of vrdt'i^ omj. We do not follow this irre- 
gularity. 
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Specimen. 

/ Halo HiP^, w onfiz dni im/szedl dekrH od Cesar za Augusta, 
aby popkmio wazystek iwiat. Ten popit piermzy^ byl od 
iiaroBty Syryjikiego Cyryna* 1 9zli nMsytey^ ahy nf fopUaUy 
kazdy da miatta twego, Szedi tez % J6ztf od QaUlei z miatta 
Ifazarethu^ do Judskisf ziemie^ 'do miasta Dawidowegn, ktdre 
zotvi^ Bethlehfim: przeto iz byl z domu i pokMmia Daundowego, 
aby hifl ])Ojnmn z Maryc^ poslubiom^ sobie malzankq^ ktara byla 
brzemiennq. £t. hue, 2, i— 

/ ikdo 9^, V onii dm vfXedi dikret od Teaaf'a Auyusta, obi 

pqpimno u«j8tek svjat. Ten jjo^ib jjjervi^f bjt od Ha/ obt^ ^i'y" 
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ikjego Tirfna. I sK vsisti^ ahj. 6e poptsali, kazdi do mjaata 
9vego. SedJt iez i Jgsef od GaMeji z n^cuta Nazaretu^ do 
Judd^ s^en^y do mjnuAa Damdaveffo, ktpre zintjd Bedekem: 
fireto is x damu i pokotlsnfa Damdooego^ 4»b( popiaan 

About y = i see above p. 54. The distinction in the Polish 
orthography between ja^ je etc in the beginning and to, te etc. 
in the middle of words has neither an etymological nor pho- 
netic reason, and we write therefore indtstinctly as in all the 

other Slavonic languages ja, etc. In the middle of words the 
Poles use to write i instead of ji; we write ji according to the 
pronunciation. As ibr the palatal affixe j see above. The h 
only oocum in words taken from the j^BmallrRuman^ . The / 
likewise is of foreign origin. The consonants 6 dz i i we 
palatalised dentals, the palatal affix of which has been assi- 
bilated and the principal consonant assimilated to this assibi- 
lation. We are of opinion that the Polish s resembles the 
palatal 8 (i) of «everal ancient languages; but as identity of 
both cannot be proved ^ and as moreover the Polish sibilants 
are of a dental and not, like the other, of a gnttural origin, 
we have jireferred to adhere in our transcription to the native 
orthography as closely as possible; and as the palatal line in 
our alphabet has another ino^ming, we have written c h c and 
accordingly also^^ for the Tolish c s' c and dc. In doing so we 
are the more justiticd as the diacritic sign ' has been employed 
in Serbian already by native scholars for the same purpose. 

On the other hand it would be a great simplification of 
Polish ordiograpby and at least a great orthographic improve- 
ment loi seientific purposes, if the irrational, ciompHcated and 
erroneous compound signs cz ez azcz^ as well as the more ra- 
tional writings, but which, are against other rules of our 
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transcriptioo, di e dz^ might be given up aodrepfaieed bj ibe 
simple and rational aigns <r i #<r j t il. The tranacription ef 

f and the other palatalised coDsoiiatjU has been disciigsed 
above, as well as that of the guttural I, The palatal line of I 
may also here be dropped (see above p. 156), i being always 
palatalised where it is not guttural The vowel 6 has a 
very closed pronunciation approaching almost «; we write it 
(9, which in our general alpliabet comes nearest to it. Again 
the vowel e sometimes approaches very closely and is written 
in thoe cases by careful writers e\ we have to render this 
pronunciation by our §, 



SOKBIAN (High-Lusatian , Wendic) 
acoording to different Sorbian writers. 
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Remarks. 

The pronuDciatictt of the vowels written bj the native Sor- 
biane 4 and 6 approaches very near that of t and n, altfaougli 
it seems not to be identical with it. We distinguish them, 
therefore, also iu our transcription in writing them f and o, the 
acute ' being against the principles of the Standard alphabet (see 
above p. 47). For the same-reason, we must replace the signs 
e4 and y by oar ji[ and but we keep the character ^ although 
it is mostly pronounced as to and has preserved its original 
value only dialeetieally. About c see above our remarks on 
the Polish alphabet. The letters which wc have renderd by 
d and ; arc distlnguiblied as peculiar sounds by Teceliii, Seiler, 
Jordan and others. Miklosicb, however, does not mention them 
at all. The letters and / appear only in foreign words. 
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RUMANIAN (Wolochian). 
Cyriiiian letters. 
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Mixed letters. 
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Etymological alphabet. 
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Standard alphabet. 
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Specimen. 
Oyrilliaii letters, 
llli a 4»0CT ;?^n ai.iOwie anc.ica, eiuir-a nop^iiKa 
4ewia Keeap Xiavhct^ ci» ce cKpie xoarb wimea* 
Aneacrb cKpieoape Skmxl c'a mkvt, ^omnin^ Skn 
Cipiea Kipine^. llli Mcpvea toi^ cb ce cKpie, 
«ie-Kape An "leTaTea ca. Er. Lne. 3, t — 3. 



Mixed letters. 

llli a Mst in ziJieAe aHe.flea, emit'a nopimka de Jia 

Kesap A»gKst, ST» se skpie toalb -i^jmea. A'lcasti* 
skpisoape intiiftf 8*a n^jsi domnind in Sipiea kipiae^* 
mi me^)^ a toi^ s'fr se skpie, 4^ie-kape fa ^etatea sa. 



Etymological writing. 

^* a f&H tn ^Uele aeelea, efil^a porunea de' la Caar Augutt^ 

sd 86 scne tote lunua, AcMd scrwdre dntnu ia fdcut^ dom- 
nind in Siriea Cmneu, Si mergi tofi ad 9e aerie ^ Jie-care in 
eetaUa so* 
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Transcription. 

8% a foH in zUde aitUa^ sHi'a porwika de la Knar A&guH^ 

ise. ae skrie ioafc lumM. A^easte skrisoare intim «'« fekut, 
(lomnind in i:>inea Kirmeu. Si mei'j^a toti 9f se skrie ^ fie^ 
kare jn detcU^a so. 

With accents, 

Si a fast [n zilele acelUa, eiiVa pomnka de la K^aar Au<fusif 
%€ 9e skrie tddie lumia» A^lfdHB ekriMre nUfiA ea ffkit^ 
domnind fn ShUd KinrUu, & meryid tdtt ae 9e dtrie^ /te- 
kdre in ^MUfa 9a. 

Item arks. 

The Rumanian language which is principally 8p<^en in the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia and also in Tran- 
sylvania and some isolated neighbouring districts, originated in 
the lioiiian colonies of ancient Dacia, and has preserved, not- 
withstanding many foreign admixtures , an essential iiomanic 
character. It was written formerly with Cyrillian letters, 
which, however, in modern times have been replaced by the 
Roman, being less heavy and more convenient for Euro- 
pean literary commerce. The introduction of the Roman 
letters is owing to the endeavours of a number of native 
scUoUrs and extends aiready even to the newspapers. We 
may predict that it soon will be generally adopted. It is the 
more to be regretted, that it is just the most learned of these 
reformers of the Rumanian alphabet, who have encumbered this 
reform with unnecessary difBcnktes by following, instead of 
the phonetic principle — which prevailed in the luissiaii - Ivo- 
raanic alphabet— -au etymological. Whilst most other nations 
justly ^ideavour to render their orthography as nuioh as posp 
sible accordant with the successive changes of pronuociatton 
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and to avoid thereby such inconveniences as are most con- 
sjticuoiis in the English orthography, the KniJianian bciiolars 
have generally attempted to. bring back the modern language 
to tbe old Roman orthography given op long since so far as re- 
gards pronunciation. They write e. g. the Towel { (in their 
Russian alphabet JK) by five different signs, viz, d i t 6 4 
and the vowd « (•!•) hy d e I o u according to the supposed, 
yet often problematic, origin of these respective vowels from 
a latin a e i o n. 

Trying to introdoce a doctrinal orthography of this kind 
into eommoo writing, would soon cause general confusion* 
Wherever a rich and widely difflised literature does not protect 
an orthography differing from the pronunciation, a nation has 
no other corrective for its orthography than its innate feeling 
and ha livijjg pronunciation; you cannot force npon the people 
the result of learned researches, which they can neither ap- 
preciate nor nnderatand. Others indeed go not so far; they 
follow the simpler principle of preserving for those sounds, 
for which the Latin alphabet has no particular letter, the Rus^ 
sian signs; but thereby they surrender the homogeneity of 
writing and its evident advantages. We have above registered 
tbe Russian Alphabet, a mixed and an etymological Alphabet, 
and have selected the specimens accordingly. For linguistic 
worka the notation of the accents of words would be valuable ; 
we have noted thorn in a second specimen to show how easily 
they combine with mtr transcription. 

A rc iiiaikahle peculiarity of the Kumanian language, espe- 
cially of ihc northern Daeo-Kumanian dialect, is the for- 
mation (mentioned above p. 55) of an e vowel by the side of 
tbe if which we find in the Slavonic languages. We know 
of no native Latin notation of these souuds, which could come 
under consideration; our transcription we have tried to justify 
at another place. * 

> Trantaetions of the Berlia Akademy. 1861. p. 151. 
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The Bumaniaa language ia diatiugiiished by a multipliciij 
of vocalic combinations; it is therefore neceasary to mark, 
systematically and for the eye , the difference of the numerons 

monosyllabic diphthongs from the dissyllabic combinations, con- 
taining the same elementb as tho former. The vowels ^ and 
ti, when following upon consonants at the end of words, almost 
lose the very body of sound, without disappearing entirely in 
pronunciation, being as it were only whispered. We consider 
these sounds as identical with the Old-Slovenian h and to 
which we refer, holding the transcription there proposed t 
and which moreover is already in general use in tlio country 
itself. We retain also the analogous Rumanian notation oi 
the short unaccented i and u in the second place of diphthongs 
Of, ^9 ft, ait, (t, auy e& etc« (as in haXde, mrMt, «ct, dau)^ 
in order to distinguish these diphthongs from the dissyllabic 
combination of vowels ai^ oi^ ui (as in tain, voire, su^, mtdH), 
From the same reason we note the semivocaliL- isLoit and 
unaccented i, e and o in the first place of the diphthongs m 
ie w w, ea da with the same mark of brevity (as in wima, 
kteie, ktoru, lu$n^a^ tdat^)j to distinguish them from the dis- 
syllabic ta, ie, ea, oa (as in wrie, GaUUa, ploa). 

The notation i and if results from our general alphabet as 
well as t which latter has the advantage of being is nse already 
in the country; the soflened d is rendered d by some authors, 
and is said to exist in dialects with the pronunciation dz; but 
the common pronunciation no longer distinguishing ^ from z, 
we prefer to omit in transcription the difierenoe. 
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OLD ICELANDIC. 
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R^6d8 hid ek aUar 

helgar kindiVf 
meiri ok minni 
mdyu Heimdallar: 
vildu at ek Valfodim 
v4l /nxmtdjap 
fomspjoll /{ret 
pau er ek frmxt urn man. 



Specimen. 

(Transcription.) 
Hlisde hid ek allar 

helyar kindtVy 
^ meiri ok minni 
mggu Helindallar : 
vildu at ek Valfodrs 

fomspidU fira 
^au er ek f remst um man. 



Beginning of the Vgluspa (fidda ed. Munch). 



Remarks. 

The old manuscripts differ from each other in their ortho- 
graphy, Mrbich has been reduced to fixed rules only by modern 
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scholars. We have given abore the alphabet, almoet as it is 
written by llmk. ScandiiJaviuii editors usually write ja, jo, 
jo, instead of the ta, id, to, of the manuscripts, even where 
these diphthongs have grown out of the vowel i by the ia- 
flaenee of a foUowiog a or u (nom. pL tkildir the shields, acc. 
pi. skioldu^ nom, sg. ektoldr for tkioldur, gen. sg. skialdar). Pre- 
mtsiDg that in all snch cases the Towel t remaioed the pre- 
dominant, we propose to write these diphthongs respectively 
id, id, io, in order to distingiiif?h them from in ~ k/, as in 
telia (to tell), telium (we tell), which might be written also 
to{ra, ieljum. It seems to us not improbable, that the letters 
<B and cBy which proceed from d and 6 before an t of the 
next syllable, ought to be considered as real diphthongs 
&i and 6i (like the Latin ae for at), although their actual 
pronijiiiiation is that of / and o. With regard to the double 
^ (t and <0' pointed out by J. Grimm as hAving existed in 
the old language, we prefer to follow the manuscripts, which 
give only one e. The characters P and d represent the hard 
and the soft prontindation of the English ith. 
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Specimen* 

1. Bu hefyd yn y dyddiau hynny^ fyned gorchymyn aUan 
oddi icrth Augustus Cesar ^ i dn tJin yr holl fyd. 2. Y frethiad 
yma a wnnethpwyd gyntaf pan oedd Cyrenius yn rhayJarc ar 
Sjfria, 3. A phau-b a acthunt i'w trethi^ hob un ddinas ei 
Hun, 4. A Ja$eph hefyd a aeth i/ynu o GalUea^ o ddinas Na- 
zareA, % Jkdea^ i ddmca Dafydd, ffr lion a elieir BeikUhem am 
ei /od o dy a Hiyhiyyth Dafydd. 5. Pw drethu gyd d Mair^ yr 
hon a ddyweddiasid yn wraiy uldoy yr hon oedd yn jeickiog. 

Ev. Luc. 2, l — b. 



TraDscripiion. 

Bif heo^d jn f djdktif h^j^ vyned ffor^i^i^ 
AuffUtiffS Kesar^ i dreBu fV heU tfd. 2. / tre^iad ima a 
um^Opwjd gjtUav pan Ofd Kiremus in raglau ar Sjrta. 3. A 
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faub a aidant i*u treSut M ffn t'tt difua ei hpn, 4. A lo^^j 

heofd a ae0 i vinft o GaliUa, o dinoM NazareOj i ludea^ i dinwi 
David y jr hon a ehrir JieOle/ie/u ant el cod o d^ a OilwjO David. 
I'u dre^^u ilid d Mair^ Iton a dfiujedicmd uraiy ido^ jr 

Remnrkf. 

The vowel y is not the Slovenian hard or guttural vowel /; 
it is the obtuse and iuiiibtinct vowel which wo have found in 
other languages as and which we write here |, because it 
comes nearest to and takes its rise in most cases, tbongb 
not always, in t. In modern writing every short t is usually 
written We write tbe diphthongs m, te, w, lu, with the mark 
of brevity in order to distinguish them from the dissyllabic 
<'oiiibinatioii.s of the same vowels. The diplithongs ae and oe, 
though often confounded with at and oi, yet in proounciation 
differ from them slightly; we therefore write them and of. 
The aspirated liquids i», r, are peooliar to the Welsh, and 
wo prefer to put the sign of aspiration over the letter instead 
of placing the full h after it, the aspiration being more closely 
conneeted waii the liquid letter than the couj|>obi(iou with h 
would indicate. The fourth liquid letter, viz. I, has likewise^ 
besidi's its simple pronunciation, an aspirated one, expressed by 
doubling it, U, As in this case the I becomes at the same time 
H palatal pronunciation, the middle of the tongue touching tbe 
palatal point on the palate, and the aspiration passing on both 
sides of the tongue over the eye-teeth, it might be still more 
exact to render this letter by if; we omit, however, the pa- 
latal line, to spare a diacritical sign which is not absolutely 
necessary, there being only one aspirated I. The letter w is 
the vowel u before consonants, and the consonant w before 
vowels. The letter s occurs only in foreign words. 
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Specimeu. 

: o^sn ncme □■•n'S» ruiTi oinn ^asrSv 'jnSn vih 
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c»n'S« fcsPi 7. : c^oS ir»o ra V^ao "vrn cr»n Tina jr»p-» w 

"•-■^ xt2"» r^' y^p-)S r^73 nx« c-'sn r»3 '')"=f3''» r^p-^.TDN 

Genes. 1, 1 — 7, 

Former proniiDeiatioii. 

1. Hi ra^niit haia a ^ildhira 'it Jm h imaim ua nt ha 'at'ft, 
2. Ua ka mi l* haiatah tuhu uu l/uhu, vn rusk >ai panai tahum 

' i. a a - . it ^ 3 i r. * -..lo Ota- 

ua ruj( >ildhim m^rqj^apt kd pfnqi ha maim. 3. Uq iq^amqr 
*ildhim: iqki *qur^ ua iafii *qur, 4. Uq iqr*q Hl§hiim ^ hq 
>qur ki tqub; uq iqbdil 'ildkim hqm hq fur uq kq 

6. Ua iagra'a nldhim la 'qur iaum* uq la r^k qcu'a-u lailah; 
ua iahi ,'arb ua iahi bv/jr iaum 'arad. 6. Ua ia*amar nldhim: 
iahi raaiy bi tauk ha maim^ iiihi ttiabdil bain maim la niaim, 

7. Ua iq'qi ^^IqMm *it hq rqqi', uq iqbdil bain hq maim 'qsqr 
mi'tqxt Iq rqqi^ uq bqin hq m^im 'qiqr mj'iql Iq rqqU; uq 
iahi km. 

Later proouuciatioo. 
1. Bei'e>8l0 bard* ^eiohim 'e^ haiidmayim we>SO hd'dret, 
2. W^^aarn ha^ah ^nM wdvifhu^ w^Oiex >al pfne ^fhom 
weruj( >^Ufhtm mfraxafed Sal pene hamma^m, 3. Wayy^^met 
iildhtm: yeht »Sr wayekt »6r. 4. Wayyar* »^him »e0hd>Sr ht 
toe; wa}j}jai'dsl >d6htm bhi ha^or ihen haiOief. 5. Wayi/iijrd' 
H'loktm la'or yom, welajiok'i qdra> IdiluJi; way an >dreo wayehi 
v6qer yom >ej(dd, 6. Wayyonner >il6htm: yeht rdqU bfOvj^ 
lumimdyim^ vftki mavdtl bhi mayim Idmdyim, 7, lVayya>as 
>iiU^m »eBh&raqUj utayyavdBl bin hammajfim *dhr miHaj[a^ 
IdrdqU uoin hammaym >dhr mSial ISraqU; wayehi j^gn. 

Remarks. 

The Hebrew writing of our books and manuscripts is re- 
juarkable as being composed out oi two apparently betero« 
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geneous elements of a very different date and origin. The 
one element oontaine real characters, wbtcb, although their form 
was slightly altered after the exile, yet, as to their figure 

and alphabetic composition, beloDg no doubt to the oldest 
epochs of Hebrew, or perhaps even Semitic civilisatioD. The 
other elemeoty the pointing, was added only about seven 
hnndred years after Christ. By this -addition no character of 
the old saored text was altered; .it only served to fix the tra- 
ditional pronunciation. Acoording to the opinion now ge- 
nerally received, the old pronunciation did not difier from the 
modern one. The auticiits, it is supposed, wrote only the con- 
sooautd, and left all the vowels to be supplied by the reader. 
Oar opinion is, that a mere consonantal alphabet would presup- 
pose by far too abstract a phonic doctrine on the part of its 
inventors, and, even if such a systematic separation of the 
consonants had been possible, there would have been no reason 
iur not inventing corresponding signs for the other separated 
element, viz. the vowels. Moreover the first and most neces- 
sary requisite of every writing is its intelligibility, which could 
not be attained without written signs for the principal and 
most expressive vowels. We therefore consider the Hebrew 
alphabet to have been, like all the other old Asiatic alphabets, 
essentially syllabic, i. e. representing by each character a full 
vocal syllable. With this syllabic character of the Hebrew 
letters it is not incompatible, that the inherent vowel is occa- 
sionally replaced by another pure vowel following , or eclipsed 
by the influence of the accent of another vowel in the same 
word. The two characters ^ and i represented in the old 
Hebrew, as in tbe other Semitic alphabets, the two vowels i 
and u, being the iwo most remote from the vowel a, and there- 
fore the most important in writing. They were primitive 
vowels in many words, in which they are still pronounced as 
snch, as in the roots \^ dm, ifur^ or in the proper names 
Sidm (§iddnj SidiAtr^ Sim (Si^tfon) Sutp, 
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Placed, however, before other vowels in the beginning of 

a syllable they represented also the semivowels y and v:^ into 
wiiich, according to their nature, they usually |>ass in the 
Greek and Latin, and almost all languages. Yet, this se- 
mivecalic power is only a derivative and secondary one, the 
primary being always and even in the pointed writing its 
vocalic power. One might be inclined to attribute also to the 
letter » a mere vocalio power in the primitive writing, con- 
sidering the irequent use of the n qiiiescens in the pointed 
writing, and comparing the letter yyy a in the analogous old 
Persian writing. But a further consideration disproves this 
opinion. It is as easy to prove that the letter ^ in the name 
of ft yff lEf ]i* ^ft ^ Darifwui , Darius) has no oon- 
sonantic element, as to prove that the letter k in '^m^ jSantl 
2aovl (part, of i.xtL' has no vocalic element. The Se- 

mitic s< never takes a semivocalic power, nor is it an aspi- 
ration, but a slightly explosive consonant. The condition of 
the M quiescens is therefore totaly different from that of the 
*> or 1 quiescens. 

If the assertion is sel&vident, that each system of phonetic 
writing must represent the most essential and prominent ele- 
ments of that language, for which it was originally intended, 
we must presume, that in the language which was first written 
with this Semitic alphabet, only three vowels were necessary 
to make it intelligible^ a, i and «, as in the old Egyptian, old 
Persian, Assyrian, and likewise, though with a separation of 
long and short vowels, in the Sanskrit, the Arabic and other 
languages. We may be almost sure, that also the Hebrew 
language of the time of Moses and David did not yet distin- 
guish all the vocal shades, represented in the pointed system of 
the 7"^ century after Christ, but only the three principal vowels 
<i, i and «. But the language of our oldest Hebrew texts suppo- 
ses already the separation of long and short vowels, which was 
indispensable for certain grammatioal distinctions. Yet the <^d 
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writing knows only one i and one « and no separate a. We 
must therefore sappoee either that Ais writing was invented 
for a condition of the Hebrew language before the time, to 
which ottr hiatorioal knowledge of it reacbefl, or that it was 

taken from auotlier people and therefore, from the beginnuig, 
was defective in expressing the Hebrew vowels. This dis- 
crepancy between pronunciation and writing necessarily iih 
creased in the space of perhaps 2000 years, the former always 
advancing^ the latter being stationary, till the invention of the 
▼owel-points broaght them both again together. The qnesticn 
now is, whether and how far onr way of transcribing may be 
applied even to the oldest Hebrew text and its primitive pro- 
nunciation. We still have a certain number of unpointed 
texts of several other Semitic languages, the writing of which 
we may likewise suppose to be defective. The usefulness of 
a general and regular way of transcribing these texts as well 
as the oldest Hebrew, in a linguistical point of view, can 
scarcely be contested ; for a transcription offering to the reader 
only unreadable consonants is certainly as inconvenient as a 
transcription with more or less arbitrary vowels, of which the 
genuine are not discernible from the hypothetical. We may 
therefore be justified in proposing a transcription according to 
our views especially in application to the oldest Hebrew, for 
the interpretation of which we possess in ore ample means. 

The principal thing to be done in this rebpect is, to separate 
in the language the ancient phonic elements from the later. 

A later origin and introduction we attribute to all the fri- 
cative modifications of consonants (indicated by the non inser- 
tion of the dageah lene), which are of mere phonic import 
without any grammatical signification. The age of the pro- 
nunciation indicated by the dat/edh fortr, which also serves 
to distinguish grammatical modifications, is more doubtful. 
Whilst in reference to the pointed writing we propose 
transcribing the da^M forte (as the Arabic tekUd) by 
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duplication of tlio consonant, we should, as regards ilie old 
writing, prefer the transcription with the usual line of dupli- 
cation aboTO the oonsoDant. 

As to the Towels, the diffioulty of a regular transcription 
is greater, owing to the deieotmoess of the old wnting. The 
gradual increase of vowels may be considered a general rule 
in ftiost languages. The later origin and secondary value 
of the pointed vowels in Hebrew cannot be contested; this 
results also from the fact, that they no- where , liJie the old 
vowels ^ and , distingnish different roots. The 0. and 0 vowels 
of the pointed system may still be traced back to their respec* 
tive primary vowels, and replaced by them without altering 
or obscuring the language itself. But it has ahcady been ob* 
served, that the Ilebiew language in all parts of the Old Testa- 
ment supposes the distinction of a short % and u as well as 
of a long although they are not separately expressed. We 
< must in consequence supply these vowels, where they are wanted. 
It is another imperfection of the old writing, that it does not 
indicate, whether the inherent vowel a or no vowel at all is 
to be pronounced. We find the same defect in the Old Egyp- 
tian and Habessynian writing, as well as in several modem 
Indian writing systems in which no (Sanskritic) mrama is osed^ 
and the nearest analogy oooors in the old Persian. We are 
thus at a loss to know, except by inference from the pointed 
writing, or from grammatical laws, or from foreign transcrip- 
tion, wbetLei we have to read 1 as d, or as m, or as the semi- 
vowel t (y)^ and i as , or as an . or as the semivowel ?> (w). 
In fact I was pronounced as i in riiu^^x 'Alimh QElUdh) Ekiaa^ 
fl^s §iun (S^dn) 2tt6v; as qi in ]y'\i Q^m^n (Qinan) Kaufw^ 
xs^yso MfiT^m (AKirfUfimJ MeoQatfi^ 9» tfy) in frVl Ifrdq^ 
(Yardin) *l6(fdttPog, ;ntD Madmn (Midyan) Mudtdfi; and 1 as 
u In -wd.H 'Aiur CAisitr) l^fftftftQ; n^*) Lud (L4d) ytovd; as 
au in v^'V >Amu (yEh.iu) iluiw. ^y-i Raiau CReiu) ^Payavi as 
u (w) in n^y^} Ninqnih (Ninewih) Niv$vi^ l^ufn (Ydwdn) 
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It is eTident) therefore, that to make from any nopoiiited 8e- 
mitio writiog a proper and readable tranacription, a prerioue 
knowledge of the Jangunge is indispensable. Modern researchee 

have taught, that, atnoug the pointed vowels, long — (4) 
takes its rise niostly in a, short — (o) in long -3- (d) 
always in a, short (e) mostly in «, (i) in % or 
aif (6) in II or im, or in a degenerated tf; ^-7* and ^ 
answer to the old heavy rowels i and ^-7- and h to old 
at and au; — (0 ft*>d — - (w), as well as ~ sewd mobile 
take their rise often in old a. These general facts afford a 
general rule for transcrii)tion, without however superBedinor the 
special consideration of each particular case. Our specimen 
will best show, what is here meant. But it is important, that 
the reader should always be able to distingnish immediately 
the vowels added by the learned transcribe from those written 
In the originsl text. The former are to be indicated for this 
purpose hy the little circle placed underneath. 

In transcribing the pointed writing, it is not let»s de- 
sirable to facilitate to the reader as much as possible the dis* 
tinction between the old and the later writing. Apparently 
this might be attmned by treating 9 in harmony with the re* 
oeived view, all old characters, inclndiog « end 1, as pnre 
consonants, and the new points iis the only vowels, e. g. "3 
kit/, j^pT '^^^P!/' i T^ttn hn ovr ^ ^'^c foion^ mvvfiyn. The 
reader, theO) would in the transcription have simply to re- 
gard all consonants as representing the old writing, all vowels 
as representing the points. This mode of transcription, however^ 
would not only oflfer to the eye a form of writing incapable of 
being read (nobody being able to prononnee eombinatioDS such 
as -I*//, -otf^v) and therefore offensive in itself, but it would 
not even correspond to the intentions of the authors of the 
pointed system, who, according to our view, did not mean— 
as little indeed as the old writers themselves— to consider the 
^ and ^ as consonants, which they never could have been. 
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The notation ^— , ^> •^^ " » difiered from long — , — , 
And no longer in •onnd but only in origin* In tma- 
icrifitionf bowever, the distinction ii necetsarj; we, tberdbte, 
represent the combination of the ancient character and the 

point* by /, m, r, the bimplc vowels if long by 7, fi, <5, 
if short by t/, r/. Tho distinction li* twcon lonji^ and short 
vowcb, although the authors of the pointed system neglected 
it, is the more necessary, as the difference of quantify, at 
least in and coincides usually with a difference of 
origin. The long , being prononnced by those who used the 
points, and still by the Spanish and other Jews, as a rery 
broad o, was indi(;atod ljy the barne hij^ii hh the short o. aliJiougb 
tiiC foriuer originated in o , the latter in u; and tijc long — (^) 
taking its rise in a was not distinguibhcd from the short (e) 
which took its rise in i. We prefer, following other authoritiei^ 
the transcription of long <^ and — by d and d instead of ^ 
and 0i and for the sake of etymology we represent ^ and 
by 6 and /5 instead of *} and <?, the dinrritical point not being 
indifctpcnsable. The blioi IcHt pronunciaiion of the vowcIh — , — 
and by which they lose— not indeed in rcaitty, but in the 
laws of the Hebrew rhythmic system — their syllabic value, 
is indicated by the addition of a ifwd. We have already in 
other cases expressed this extreme shortness, which amotmis 
almost to a total absence of vocalic sound, by putting the 
sign of br^jvity above the letter; we therefore write /*; ^. for 
— , -r , . i ije hanie mark njight be plaeed above the MPim 
mobile ^, if this were not already sufBciently marked by the 
little circle* 

The Tocalic organism of the Hebrew language at the time cf 
the introduction of the points will in its remarkable regularity 
best appear in the schema given above. There we see, starting 

from the central vowels a, i, »/, in a vertical direction the akc- 
ned, in an hori7ontal direction the gradually strengthcucd voweU 
on each side in their regular position; and those signs, which 
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have a double pronunciation (— , — , are found by 
tbe side of each other, as are alio on the other hand those 
different signs, which haye the same pronunciation (-^ and 
^-7-, — and and *i, — • and 'i). 

There is no distinction in the Hebrew writing between the 
Hfora mobile^ which we write e, and the i^eim quiescens, which 
we omit altogether^ because it was not pronouaced at all. 

In our specimen we have, for the sake of comparison with 
the old writings retained the sign of r * in the beginning of 
words; being, however, there necessarily understood, It may 
be omitted as in the Arabic writing. The paBax furtivum, 
as indicating only the natural piionic transition from the vowels 
f, ^, ^ J to one of the deep gutturals n, y, n, does not want 
any transcription. The letter d, when it becomes fricative, we 
transcribe jjr^ since it was doubtless spoken nearer to the pa* 
latal point than n ^. The guttural (emphatic) pronunciation 
of 13 (arabic J?) and v (arabic uo) is undoubted; we there- 
fore write t and to regard the iurrner as a medial — on ac- 
count of the Arabic \j = d (see l>elow) — there is no reason. 
The ancient sound u; i was later split up into a deeper 
sound 0) and a clearer one tL*, which latter approached very 
near to o and therefore must have been spoken much like 
the Polish s (see above p. 161). The signs ^, ^, require 
no farther explanation. The accents of words, where it ap- 
pears useful to mark them, may easily be added. 
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Speoimei). 

oole .HaoJ leaU .|oLk |^le 3. «i^f njV 

Aa^ ftfi^ ^1^0 .{1^1? r^0ia4^ ff^o 4. .fyoiaJ 

• ptfO* lii^^ 10910 10910 .f i\N 

0«D. 1, 1 -6. 

mfrax$f6f ttil mpai may6>, S. Wimar »aUlh6»: fuhwi' nshrd* 
iodhfwd* nuhr6*, 4. Waj(ez6^ >al9h6* Unehr6* deiapfr ieaferai 

*alOhO' hi O ?uihrd* lej(eiiuj(6\ >). WafjnrO> 'uloho' lijnuhr6> nmOnw' 
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Remarks. 

Besides the old poiats of the Syrian writing, we find 
in the juanuscripts ^ ^^incc tbe 7^^ century, alao the Greek 
▼owels added to the Syrian letters in Bmall %ure8y as we 
have exhibited them above. They represent the five vowels 
a, tf, i, 0, 1/, of which a is always short, o (= r?, replacing 
ail older long d) and i are always long, c is long, when united 
with ^ (as vowel-sign) or 1 quiescens, short, when placed 
without cither, and always united with o (as vowel-sigo), 
1b sometimes long and sometimes short* The short J!L « re- 
presents in the language at the same time the short t; we follow, 
however, in this respect the indigcnoos writing, transcribing it 
by p. The want of an indication where an audible sewd is to be 
pronounced and where the consonant alone without any vowel 
is spoken^ exists also iu the Syrian writing. Tradition alone 
supplies this imperfection. In the modern pronunciation the 
feeble consonantal sound of ) * is often dropped entirely, 
althoagb the letter is still written, and the appertaining vowel is 
then immediately connected with the consonant preceding the ] : 
e. g. daldh'r , is pronounced instead of de>aldh6>. In such cases 
we propose to keep, for the sake of etymology, the sign *, 
but to place it over the vowel connected with it, writing e. g* 
ddhho*. The same letters represent in Syrian writing tlie ex- 
plosive and their corresponding fncative letters. Sometimes 
the former are indicated by a dot over them , the latter by a 
dot beneath; buL usually those dots are nimtted. In every case 
the transcription has to follow the pronunciation. 
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7. .^♦-^ BjU^ r^^^ 

crti^^y^ ^ * — ^ r=>'^5 ^^^^ * — I — v3yij Lr^^ 

« > ) o . 

S&ratu 'I haqarati. Bismi *lldhi 'Urahmdni 'l-raHimi, 
1. JiiHka *l kUdbu^ la raiba /ihi huddn HI muHaq&ta^ 2. a/Za* 
dina ywmmlina hi *l yaibi^ wa ^u^mBna *l'ialdia^ vfa mimmd 
razaqndhum yunfiqUna, 3. wa *Uadfna yu^mm&na himd unzila 

ilaika wamd unzila min qablika, wa bi 'I dj[irati hum yuqinvna, 
A. Uldnka >ala hudan Tmu rabbihim, wa uldnka humu *l inufiiHima, 
5. Inna *lladina kqfaru 8awd>un >alaihim a*andarta/mm am lam 
tuniHrhum; Id yunnmiina. 6. jfa^a^na *lldhu iald qulubihim^ wa 
tola iomithim^ wa iald almdrikim yHdwatun^ wa lahum tOiddbm 
iaSmm, 7. Wa mina 'I'-ndH man yaqulu: dmaimd hi *Udki wa 
hi *l yaumi *l djiri, wa md hum htmumtifana, 8. yuj^dddiena 
*lldha wa 'l/aoina dinanu, tea md ya^da>una ilia an/usahum^ 
wa md ya^iuruna* 

Remarks. 

Oar only object here is the written language and its pro- 
nunciation, as it has been fixed very accurately for the Koran 
and iaitbfully handed down. This pronunciation is still fol* 
lowed by the Headers of the Koran, and is in ase in a num* 
ber of Bedouin tribes. The maDifold deviatioos of the mo- 
dem dialects have never been admitted in writing; and the 
pronunciation of the Koran is still everywhere understood 
and regarded as the best. When, however, in particular 
cases it is desirable to render a difi'erent dialectic pronuncia- 

N 
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tion bj Roman characters) then it is necessary to determine 
first the indWidual pronanciation— as is done l y Eli Smith in 

his appendix to Robinson's Palestine — and to transcribe it 
accordingly. 

Arabic writing, like that pronunciation which the Or- 
tboepists teach, distinguishes only three vowels, a, — which 
may be long or short— and two diphthongs, <n and au. The 
latter have sometimes lost their second element in pronandation, 

though in writing it is retained j f. i. ^^J^y >alai, miauta^ 
are pronounced ^ala, mldta. It is the same as with the 
I subscnpttm in the Greeks which is still written but not 
pronounced. This analogy will justify our writing in snch cases 
even in Arabic — for etymological reasons — an i or u fuh* 
ecripttim: >ala , §alata. In the Article the vowel, when fol- 
lowing upon a vowel, is passed over, which, like other eli- 
sions, we note in the Kuropeau manner by an apostrophe. The 
sign Madda is either a mark of the length of the vowel, 
and then to be rendered accordingly; or it represents at the 
same time * Hamz€t^ in which case this will have to be added: 

^anamnu. The perpendicular i^a^, also, is mostly only 
the sign of a long vowel. 

Eamza (see above p. 68) must necessarily be transcribed 
only in the middle of words; in the beginning its omission 

prodnoes no ambiguity^ we write therefore ^mmlina, but 
alladina instead of alladina. Our sigu of ; for ^ shows its 
phonetic relation to the weaker ^ ■», and has moreover the 
practical advantage of being convenient before a capital letter 
in the beginning of names: $AU^ lAkka, 0£ ^ = H and \3 = q 
we have spoken above (p. 69), as also of the linguals or gut- 
turo-dentals u^, ui9, 4ji7 i> S* Wi^ respect to the accu- 
rate pronanciation of the latter sounds, especially the medial 
d, w!ii( h hitherto by European scholars has been taken 
for a tenuis and therefore connected with the basis t (th^ t^'t, tj, 
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we refer our readers to a special treatise by the author, in 
which these questions are discussed at length* * It may be 
doubted whether ^ is to be rendered by ^ or the former 
representing the older and purer, the latter the more general 

modern pronunciation; wc prefer the latter, for which we find 
an additional reason in the lact, that the foreign languages 
which have adopted this letter with the whole Arabic alphabet 
or m Arabic words, almost universally pronounce it /. The 
TeikUd - is a sign of reduplication of the consonant over which 
it is placed ; in transcribing, the consonant itself is to be re- 
peated instead. The tf<mn « is of importance only in syllabic 
writing, showing the absence of a vowel; in transcription it 
requires no (iifitinctive mark. lu all cases of assimilation of 
consonants, the etymological point of view must prevail in 
transcription as it does in the native writing, the assimilation 
being generally self evident even for us. We write therefore 
radadtuy ajaoti, not radaUu, ajaUi. The article al ought to be 
always kept separate , according to the custom in all European 
languages; only, heforc the wlar letters its assimilation, pro- 
ducing a closer connexion in sound with the following noun, 
may be marked by a line of connection. We therefore write 
al kitdbuj but iU^raMm^ al'ttdsu, [to show the pronunciation 
auraJUm^ wmOtu. The almost general extinction of the sound 
of » A at the end of words is no reason why it should not 
be noted there, as in the midst of words, by h. In the same 
manner, H at the end is to be transcribed h, when pronoun- 
ced so; but when spoken as /, is to be written t. There 
is no difficulty in making this distinction, as the different 
pronunciation of v is determined by a definite rule. 



> On the soondfl of the Arabic language and Hieir tnuiscription. Polbli* 
estiont of tlie BerBii Aetdsmy ISSl. 
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Specimen. 

<fwC : ^i^llA : -ACn : OXHX'nA : R-Ail^- s <I)rt<PP- : MH.A'flrfkC : MIC 



1. Bak*addnd yabera *eyzPahfXir 9amdya wa medra. 2. Wa 

medrna *itdHtarn 'n'a'tkonat drAfita waVidmot, nududta k'aldi tea 
manfasa 'eazi^abeJUr i/nreled malielta mui. 3. WaychP ^pq27'nhfiKer 
Unf^kdn b^rfu'm wa kOna ber/utn. 4. Wa re'etjO 'eyzVabeMr laberhon 
kama iandl va falaVa »^zi*ah^i'u'r mfrkala berhdn tea m&»kala 
fflmat. 5. Wa Himay9 >^zl>abfKir iabfrMdn ifUxta wa la{*flfnai 
lilUa wa kSna UUta wa fabKa wa k&na mafdUa *aKad«u 
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Kemarks, 

The AbyssiDiEDS have transformed the old Htmiaritic writing 
into a complete syllabarium , divided Into seven rows according 

to the different inherent vowels. Five of them are pronounced 
with the long vowels r7, «(', 7, J, u; the first row, which alone 
we have exhibited above, with a short a approaching in pro- 
nnnciation to e, and the sixth either with the obtuse vowel e 
or without any vowel. This latter uncertainty has been ob- 
served already in several other languages (see above p. 178). 
To show the true character of the language, it is important 
to mark all the long vowels with the sign of length over them, 
although the first of them alone (a) has a short one (a) cor- 
responding to it. The sixth form of y and w (.e ye and or V30 
is also employed to express the short diphthongio % and u 
after vowels. The consonantal value of y and in fact, dis- 
appears in this position, and it seems therefore justifiable to 
deviate in such cases from the indigenous custom, which is 
only a consequence of the syllabic writing, and to write in 
our transcription ai and m according to the pronunciation in- 
stead of ay and mo. 

Amongst the consonants, the Semitic letters are wanting. 
The sound of UJ and of A is at present the same. But the Am* 
haric palatal row, the forms of which are all taken from 
those of the dental row, shows plainly that i1 belonged to 
the dentals and was formerly pronounced 5, and that lu in 
consequence corresponded to The same conclusion is ar- 
rived at from the palaeographical form of m, as well as from 
etymological reasons. Two classes of sounds are not found in any 
other Semitic alphabet. One of them is the same as the Ossetian 
class of UnueB (see above p. 140). Our transcription by k\ t\ 
etc. renders exactly the pronuD* iation. The other is a new 
local class, which may be regarded as a peculiar deveiopement 
of the Semitic ^. It is of a deep guttural nature, and palaeo- 
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graphically deriyed from the next guttural class Xt 

which latter is pronounced somewhat nearer to the palatal jtoiiit. 
Some scholars call the letters of the former clabb diphthongs, 
regarding the characteristic phonic element of the class ae a 
vocalic V belonging to the following vowel. If we had here 
to deal with an augmentation of the inherent vowel, we should 
find the aarae augmentation as well after other consonanta as 
after the gutturals. But it is only a peculiar deep gutturalisa- 
tiou of the coiiboiiantal element, approaching in some respect 
to the sound of kw^ yw^ etc.--ia a similar way as the palatals 
g etc. in other languages approach to the comhination of 
iy^ gy^ etc. — without being identical, however, with the com- 
bination of the two letters k and to, or y and «o, etc., which 
would have been written *flO, 7<D, etc. The transoription 
"^^y ^"j f/ ^vould give a right hint to the reader, but ap- 
pears too artiticial and unusual. We prefer therefore to 
w^ite kj j, k\ adding the guttural point over them. With 
regard to the letters 6 , U , A, it results from the whole system 
of sounds in this language, that they form a peculiar class of 
explosive letters, corresponding to the other classes. Their 
original pronunciation was probably t\ ct^ t\ and afterwards 
tj ^, r, the medial of which (</) passed tiualiy into the pure 
fricative as we find it pronounced in Ambaric. 
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Specimen* 

U-A- : UVlflhi ri : 'll-f- : AA n VATOT : t^AA'tf^ : Aj?'* : X"}^ : 

iMoberg, Ambaric Qntmm. p. li. 

BaHawdr^dt zaman hahHa KrfsHiydn fndih ydia^ andfnat nor 
baraififdt klUd^ ande sega andU na/sfm 'pMnlinft dfra» 
Krfftffydndtem hfdu ba KrestCa katd aHalayum hiild^aii ya 'Adam 
lejOc enda Tiabaru basfgd, huUl^auni lardsd^au ydln Krmtos 
yaVaju j[dt*e>dn fnda nabaru '^ndShUm balmmdmt huldcau 
bOndf Krfstfy dOnU, 
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Remarks. 

The Amiiaric alphabet di£fers from the Gfez only by the 
accession of several new sounds, which by the iDhabitanis are 
called j^Iskunitic^, being indeed for the most part Arabic sounds. 
To these belong especially the palatal letters <r,/, fi, ^, <r , 
all deriYed as to form, from the corresponding dentals. The 
sibilant oj, which originally, as we have observed in reference to 
the Ge?ez, seems to have been soumjed as has been divided^ 
as in Hebrew, into two sounds; the letter ui being confined 
to the sharper sound which must have approached the Po* 
lish «9 and n being added to represent tb^ deeper sound, 
The letter A, corresponding in Gftfz wiCn the Arabic ^ K, 
had lost in Amhartc its strong breath , 'being almost weakened 
to the sound of the simple U, h. In a subsequent time, there* 
fore, when Arabic words, containing the letter^, were in- 
troduced into Amharic, a new Amharic letter was wanted to 
express this strong spirans, and '^h was added for this pur- 
pose. We distingnieh in consequence this new letter from the 
older one only by a diacritical point, placed under it, K The 
▼ocalisation is the same as in the Ge^ez. 

o e 
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SpccimcD. 

CLa^.(§ gJ.(ST g.(f^ , 

Klaupatra. Pianx {(Divii/j^^;). ahu (fif^OOT). aA^ 

(ejie,T). (cc4i), ^a»| (Sonj). a/ (^q, ^.^.^). ma 
( If HI , lie). 7i<i^ (Sj^). 41^^' (oegroe nod) AfA^ (oegm- 
ses). iuma (eiOM, JOM). (KWft). (SOflT), 

/../^^ (K/,KC). awwvt (^,^IOK). hirh (*Wp8). (CKAI). 

Remarkf. 

The liiei(>glyj)l»i(: writing waH at all times essentially an ideo- 
graphic writing, in which every sign expresses n whole idea 
and itf corretpondiiig words. It i« true that we find £roiD 
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the oldest times a certain number of pure phonetic signs inter- 
mingled with them, but of secondary nature. Those are not 
intended to supplant the ideographic signs, but to suggest the 

proper words for them, to supply them with grammatical iurins, 
and to write foreign names. Besides those two classes of 
signs, there are others of an intermediate nature. It is evi- 
dent that our transcription could not reproduce in any way 
this complicated system of writing; we have only to deal with 
its phonetic part and to determine the different sounds of the 
ancient language. This task has been accomplished once al- 
ready by tlie Egyptians themselves, viz. by the Christian Egyp- 
tians, when they changed their indigenous writing for the 
Greek alphabet, adding to it six new characters for the same 
number of sounds peculiar to the Egyptian and unknown to 
the Greek language. The comparison of the old Egyptian 
with the Demotic and Coptic writing, and the examination 
of proper names transcribed anciently from hieroglyphics into 
foreign languages and vice versa, arc the principal means 
to determine the old Egyptian pronunciation. They are per- 
haps not quite sufficient to remove all the doubts which are 
Still entertained amongst Egyptian scholars, yet I may refer 
to what I have said on this point in another place. ^ 

The pronunciation of the Egyptian sounds, as given above 
in our transcription, is what the later Egyptians themselves 
gave to the hieroglyphic signs. They may have erred in some 
points, but those points are doubtful also for us, aud it would 
therefore be advisable not to decide any thing in advance of 
this later pronunciation, before those doubts have been tho- 
roughly removed. We add here only a few remarks on spe- 
cial points. 

The short vowels rarely were written, hut were regarded 
as conveyed iu the respective consonants. The three vowel 
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sigot [| f^^j ^^^f winch *re imperfectly distioguisbed in the 
oorretponiliiig Dmotic, are not dittiiiguished at all in the 
Coptic words 9 and in the transcription of Greek and Roman 
names. All three are rendered in the Coptic and in these 
tranflcriptions by the vowel a, with which e and o are regarded 
an idtiitii al. In the hieroglyphir; writing, however, they very 
rarely interchange with one another. There f) is mostly 
found in the bcginnig of words, ^ mostly in the middle or 
on the end of words. The sign ^ ■ „ ^ seems to hare eipressed 
originally long which not seldom passed into o, as from 
the Demotic sign 2fr = o» representing the hieroglyphic 
as well us from the Coptic, mi^lit l)C inferred. To the same 
8i|/n we find in nol)rew v often corresponding, and this letter 
might then also indicate rather the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding rowel y not the consonantal sound which seems to 
have heen always unknown, as well as the sound of w in 
the Egyptian language. The sign W appears first in the end 
of the Old reign , and in the perpendicular form ||. This may 
have been an al>breviation of but seems to he used raiher 
for the short in contradistinction to (|(|, which represents 
long I or e. Between \ and the later introduced sign both 
standing for there is no difference to be observed. More 
seldom is i|ft , which perhaps was meant for long ft or d. 

Almost all the consonants seem to contain originally a cer- 
tain implied vowel, or at Icabt to unite more easily with cer- 
tain vowels tin II others. Wo observe principally two 
classes of consonants io this respect, the one of which prefers 
to be followed by the vowel a , the other bj u or i. In this, 
too, we find the reason, why in later times the consonantal 
valne of certain signs has changed through the influence of 
the following vowel. Especially the closed vowels n and t 
caused not seldom, as we know also from oth* i laiignageg, 
an assibiiation or softening of the preceding consonant. 
Accordingly, we find ^ mostly united with a, ^=71 more 
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often with » or i To both oorresponcls k in Coptic and in 
Greek names, and d in Hebrew names. It is tme lhai we 

iinti not seldom Hebrew p q for hieroglyphic zi; but this is 
as little able to prove, that the Egyptians had the merely 

Semitic sonnd of p, as the regular Arabic writing ^hj^ 
Qleohapah is to decide anything about the profinnctation of 

the Greek x or t. In the Demotic writing, the signs cor- 
responding to tlie hieroglyphic and ^^z^ express uidifferently 
the sound and the union of either of them, with the demotic 
substitote for the hieroglyphic rO» expresses the Greek x> which 
was pronounced M. The demotic sign for ^^tk^ however, 
had in other cases also the sound of the Coptic letter which 
itself took its form from that sign and was pronounced M or ^. 
This proves clearly enough, that the hieroglyphic language 
did not know the sound of the Coptic (?. Instead of ^ we 
tind sometimes the sign ^, and instead of we find also 
Q> which letter, however, by the present hieroglyphic scho. 
lani is generally confounded with i& (= 0). There is no 
single character in the Hieroglyphic nor in the Demotic writing 
for the sound of the medial y, which in demotic is sometimes 
written I e. = nk (cf. also the hieroglyphic 

for Hebrew p in the originally Semitic name of the Bubastide 
king Jitiag =s Spi^nk). The characters |, tsrs for t re- 
place one another oilen, though not in all cases. The fol- 
lowing characters » J[, which occasionally change 
with one another and sometimes also with the preceding cha- 
racters, show a tendency to duplication, tt. Afterwards, they 
are inclined to pass into the sound of the Coptic y. - t-, which 
Coptic sign indeed seems to come from the demotic form of hiero- 
glyphic ^. The original hieroglyphic pronunciation t was howe- 
ver known even as late as in Roman times. The same character 
is found sometimes as substitote for the Hebrew sc, as in 
^ fX) Tare , which has been compared with the Hebrew 
"11 2C or i60r^ Tyrus; but in these cases we must remember 
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that hy the side of the Hebrew there is oommoDly founds as 
an older sound) the Aramaic as in vniiSf J^d*, from which 
also the Greek form TvQiog is taken. The choise of the 

hieroglyphic ^ was due perhaps rather to the decided empliatic 
pronunciation of 12 in such cases then to the assibilitated pro- 
uunciatioo of The medial sound of d in foreign names was 
sometimes indicated in hieroglyphics by ^| and in De- 

motic bj ^ i. e. nil this proyes sufficiently that the Egyp- 
tian language did not use the simple sonnd of d, }^ j? con- 
nects itself readily with a, □ with u or t. The identity of 
the consoiiantal \ uluc in both results from the fact, that ori- 
ginally 0 was added to the less frequent ^ m order to in- 
dicate its phonetic value. Xbcre is no doubt about the sound 
of by which before « and % is mostly written J , before a, 
often is* The sounds of m and n have never changed by the 
influence of the following vowel; o » nti dropps its inherent 
u only in later times. The characters rtJ and | , although they 
rarely interchange, seem to be distiuguishcd ehiell) by the 
subjoined or inherent vowel, the former preferring a, the latter 
u or i. The closed pronunciation of u and i caused naturally 
a strengthening of the breath in |. The same case happens 
with ^ and the former of which was originally explained 
by the latter (as )^ by □, ^ and 1$ by or jl, ^ 
by b or J), but differed afterwards from it by incliDing rather 
to a, wilst © inclined to u or i. It is for thiy reason that 
in later times © passed more frequently from the prouuucia* 
tion of j( into that of S. Amongst the characters representing «^ 
^ unites constantly with u, ]jM represent both g, 

but the former prefers a, the latter u or t. There was no 
distinction between the two sounds r and I in the old sacred 
language; it belongs rather to the later popular dialects. The 
lion .Bsa as r, and more frequently as I occurs principally in 
foreign names since the time of the later dynasties. 
If) now 9 any one wishes to denote in the transcription this 
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dystem of vocaliBation, which mi^ht be compared with similar 

facts in the Old Persian and Old Slovenian languages and 
"which was more in use at certain times then at others, he 
ought to chose one and the same diacritical sign, as, for in- 
stance, a point underneath, so as to distinguish from the others 
those coDSonaotal characters which unite preferably with u or 
«, and at the same time to signalisee their frequent change in 
later pronunciation through the influence of these vowels. 
The sound of /j might also be provisionally denoted by d with 
a point above. But, if we consider, that this distinction of 
the two classes of signs did not indicate originally a phonetic 
difference of consonantal yalue, that there, was never a syste^ 
matic nniformity in regard to their use, and that in any 
case several points of this question remain still unexplained, 
we cannot attach a great value to the introduction of this 
diacritical point in our trauhcription. Scientific exactness, 
however, demands, that all the vowels, added by the tran- 
scriber conjecturally, are to be signalized as such to the reader. 
We write therefore, as in other languages, for supposed vo- 
wels ^, /, u and if the vowel is quite uncertain, 
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Specimen. 

Iffc ^.Ttt^4;q hen &H^)seeu nTe f nmeX 

ieii fij egooT htc /ipmHC liovpo ^lunie ic ^aii 
M^.i!oc ^.Tf eEo?^ neie&T e i^jm erzco imoc 
2. y.« own <^h «t norpo nT€ ni io*f>.iM 
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le^ de et mmmf j[en Bethkem ffUe U ludm ehou 
ente £rddi» puro ^pe is han magoB tad ehol peieU t Jmuaism 
eitda fmmoa. 2. af Uon phs et aumasf puro gnte td ludai 
anMu goit 0 pe/siu sa peUU tioA cm ^ fnUmUfXt tmrnt^. 

Remarks. 

The Towel H corresponds) like the hieroglyphic Ijl], to our 
long { or and 09 to 0 or j^. The compouad OV for the 
simple Towel u » taken from the Greek; and when this vowel 
forms the second part of a diphthongs it is, as in the Greek, 

rendered only by t; we have tiieielbro to pronounce <^,t and 
as au and eu; but the diphthong on, which in the.commoa 
Greek is not in use, was therefore written OOT, in order to 
distinguish it from the simple OT = u. There are on the 
other hand three diphthongic comhinations with I, viz. 
8f, Of = at, ei<f oi. It is prohahle that we have also to re- 
gard the combinations HI, 'JM and HY (hOt), WT (^I^OT) 
as diphthongs: tH^ Oi\ eu^ on; and that even di and du^ a6 well 
as the single a, existed in the language, without being dis- 
tinguished in writing, as nr and a were not distinguished in 
the Ghreek alphabet. The jingle T occurs in a few Egyptian 
words, changing with j/e or H ; it may then be expressed by t^. 
The marks .zi, _L over consonants indicate usually the 
indistinct vowel, which we write e. The peculiar Egy[ tian 
sounds ^ and 3t show even by their form that the former 
Springs from the latter from t (see above). It seems therefore 
that their pronunciation approached to the Polish sounds, written 
in our transcription by c and They were most frequently 
confounded with one another and passed afterwards into the 
softer sounds / and j, as K, II were pronounced in later 
times c?, //. The letters V* and 'a occur only exceptionally 
in Egyptian words for K and T ; but they were usually pre- 
served where they occur in Greek words. The Greek letters 

0 
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-e, <^ had by no means in the Coptic Alphabet the 
pronunciation of our ^, ^, /, but represented the as[ irated 
sounds kh, th, ph; they were almost peculiar to the Mem- 
phitic dialect and are often resolved into Kg^ Tig; while 
the Theban dialect usually keepe the tenues K , T , H instead. 
The letter our ^9 belongs ooly to the Memphitic dialect 
and is replaced in the Theban dialect b> ^ h. The letters 
if and <f occur regularly only in Greek words ; the two for- 
mer are sometimes met with in Egyptian words instead of the 
ordinary combinations KC and llC; and seems to have been 
pronounced like C. The sign "f* represents the syllable Tl^ 
which hitter is often written instead. 



BEJA (BISAiil, ETHIOPIAN). 
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Specimen. 

B4jbu i^dM My onf OQ£mib gM/e, Aid taogm^ hok^ bartAk 
inkertmia heb. Batik 6kt ddttui; nauatrtt kkkcd; nauatrit tike- 
ti^f ctrSyi h6K Afd kdkan, haruh dine, Vra 6tak tu idgal w 

hui'dii idkut eht;^ :s/iule jiUdida. 
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Remarks. 

The name of the Befa is well known to the Arabic writers 
of the middle age, and designates stfll the different tribes of 

the iiislmri , HacleiidiiHu and otiier descendents of the mem- 
myeti of Roman liineB and of those Kthiopiam^ whose chief 
town Herodotus calls Meroe. They dwell in the country 
between Egypt and Habesb, east of the Nile, The dis* 
tinction between long and short vowels tn. their language is 
not well developed; tbey are all rather long; which is more 
perceptible, when the accent of the word falls upon them. 
It is ovoii doubtful, if the coiiiliiuatioiib aiy e/'. o«, aw, are to 
be taken as Uipiitii ougs or as two syllables. We prefer there* 
fore to leave all the vowels without indication of length ex- 
cept where sometimes a decidedly short i or u appears, written 
by us f and 4, and to use more frequently the accent, which 
falls for the most part on the last or on the penultimate syl- 
lable. It is rciiiarkuble, that we meet also in the Jif^a the 
peculiar clayn of deep gutturals, which we found in the Abyssi- 
niao lauguage approaching to the compound sounds of kw, gw^ 
and which we write also here k and g. On the other hand, we 
observe the cerebrals t and specially found in India, and 
resembling in the B^a sometimes a combination d ir and dt. 
There is no , as in the Arabic , and the letter / is very rare, 
and seems to be taken from the Arabic, as it mostly appears 
in words taken originally from that language. 
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GALLA. 

Totschek, Grammar lii45. 
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Standard Alphabet. 
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Specimen. 












Wak'ayo la/tana^ 


yojtako : ati na 


gtiha 


teza , 


ani zi 


d'aluii 



taa. Ho liaman nati dvfe<i aka rnuhU adu narra k\d>u ^ ati 
lutma nati k'abiy goftako^ ffadiza na tai. Zi wainadetam ola^ 
zi uHtma^ekmii imla; boHnana baUe^ nan daJbinf bae ein dahu^ 
zahabi na (Tntsdiek, Qiamm. p. 84.) 

Remarks. 

Till' diH'erence of" lon^ aiul sljoit vowels is not clearly de- 
v( loped, except in a and d; the latter of which iutschek 
writes also a or a according as it is contracted from atoa or 
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aya. The tone of all the TOwels at the end of words is some- 
times aiiiiost entirely lost, iu which case lie writes them in a 
smaller form. We prefer the same indication which we have 
already employed in other lajigaagee for the same purpose, 
yiz. the sign of brevity. The consonants in the third eokunft 
are eiaotly the same m the correspondiog consonants of the 
Abyssinian language, according to the pronunciation of a Galla 
man, whoai I met in th( Sudan; mid it is, therefore, ques- 
tionable, whether this i>articiilar kind of tenues helono^s ori- 
ginally to the one or to the other of these languages. The 
letter f of Tntschek seems to be onr letter if incUning to the 
PoUsfa 4?. We prefer the transortptton by i^ oorresponding to 
the soft sound cT, Tntscfaeli's dy. The sound of ins n oomee 
nearest to our n. I should not wonder, if also the sound t'* 
exitited in the Galla ^ although it has not yet been noticed. 
The letter, which Tutschek writes d' is almost the same as 
the 4' ^ B^<^y except that it is perhapa still softer and 
seema to contain more of n than of r in ils pronuncialion. M 
there eausta any corresponding it is at least very rare; but 
the second I, which approaches very near to the Polish ^ b»* 
loiigb to tliu bumc class j we write it therefore /. 



TAMASEQ. 
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Specimen. 

At keUfd BttwaUn aj^x^^^ ahulay {yen dey emir en tafeU 

kelad uhelhel; itknr nkal h takat. hela h azlbard; yum d yur 
inna «: eu-oil ^ Ini ahvlny, ma fvll teged takat tareyj Inna 
9 ahulay: elkamey HUli^ ktrUnet e takat. 

(HanotMB, Qmnai. Tatn. p. 185*) 

Re marks. 

The Ltbyc brftncb of the Hamitic oatioDS is stili spread 

over a large part of" uortlicru Aliica. We know heat at pre- 
Hcrit tlio languages of the Kabyles and of the Jmumy or Tuarerf 
by the two respective grammars of Harioteau. The latter 
language, called Tamaieq or Tamaieyt (with the addition of 
the feminine t to the gentile name) is more free from Arabic 
inflnenoe than the former. A peculiar alphabet of old Libyc 
origin is rery generally in use, though without any literary 
application in books. These letters, wintii are lirst pinitcd 
in the grammar of Hanoteau, are called Tifinay Cphir. of Ta- 
foneq or Tc^neyt), The three yowel signs, the first of which 
might rather con-espond to the Arabic f than to the Latin «, 
and the two latter of which are used also for the semtvoweli . 
w and are of so rare and indefinite nsc — owing probably to 
the influence of the Arabic wiiung Hystein tiiat our tran- 
scription can only render the living pronunciation, not the 
Titmay writing. We write instead of Hanotean's A', kh, ch^ j, «, 
ou, according to our system J,^, «, w. The letter n, 
being used only before gutturals, may giro up its diacritical 
point The letter « and, according to Hanoteau, perhaps also 
the letter Xi <>ccnr only in Arabic words. The letter t is often 
replaced by or confounded with d. The description of the 
letter, which we write is not sufficient to remove ail doubts 
about its pronunciation. The sound of the letter : being that 
of the Arabic ^ should be rendered by and we mast protest 
expressly againsf the transcription / of Hanoteao, rh of 
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Dr. H. Barth, and any other which tak(» r as ite baaia. It would 

cause a great confusion, if the very common blunder of Euro- 
pean travrllciH. to whuiii tlin H.iuud and etymological value 
of the Seiuitiu ^ is nnkuowu, and who inveuted the new French 

word rozzia u e* yazzwah (impetoay incuraio), found ita 
way into linguiatic aoience. In Toffutieg (contitM^ted from 

TtunaieyC)^ where y and q coiibtantly intorcliange, it ii> even 
easier than in other languages, to sec that / has nothing 
whatever to do with r. 



HAUSA. 
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SpeoimcD. 

Ydo muka tajji farauta^ mu uku. Yaro da obama suna da 
hindigaf ni ina da dtm titkin alHfti. Da mvka taJji tsikin ddki 
babu karr4 tare da mu; amma oban yaro ya sanni enda n&ma 
H he. (Selion, Haast Gmnm. p. 16S».) 

Bemarka. 

"We give the alphabet aa it baa been redueed to our prin- 
ciples already by Schon in his ^Grammar of the Ilausa 
lan^naL^e. 18^)2." It seems that in the Hausa no raonos\ Uafiic 
diphthongs are used, all vowels being pronounced separately. 
The combination ts originates partly in the contraction of t 
and i (ef. UaH or iiUi^ tree}« In auch caaea at leaat the tran- 
scription of ti^ d£i aeema preferable to that of <r and /• In the 
specimen, not all the exiating diatinctiona of lettera are ezbibited* 
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NAMA (NAMAQUA). 
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au ou ai ei at ui Clicks: pal. cer. /, dent. /, lat. # 

Specimen. 

iXhtro mTs. Tiia ge iquia sa Zid-iigoata; ikara Zui-Mgoaz ge ti 
ei-id u-lid tite. Tareef Ama Zni-ngoabada ge ni hoa ^un iamei 
tau^ /nam zi ru iggm, /Gatn-gei vm, iQub sa Zld-fgoab wnsaz 
ge Mouw tgei thwru tUe. Tareef Zwi-tgoabada ge nf tau z€ nfk 
mam ida t£ib /one datoa td /axare, n6y /gai-df, fhpmi zt gaxor 
ina; 4da tHea hoa /h^lgu /na igeiy /gore^ gare zt gan-gan, 

(WaUmaua, Kama Qitmmar p. S3*) 

Bemarks. 

Wall m an n iobis jiFormeoIehre der Namaquaspraohe. 1S57.^ 
bas already introduced the Standard alphabet He attributes to 
the five Yowels a pure and an imperfect pronunciation, which 

latter he writes consequently c, /, o, ii. The existence of 
one cispnate Ic ~ kit would be very strange. Tindall in bis 
^Gramiuar and Vooabulary of the JSamaqua-Hottentot language'^ 
p. 15. compares this sound expressly with the q of our Standard 
Alphabet. We prefer therefore this writing, whilst we take his 
gh for our j[' The characters /, I, y are introduced by him for 
foreign names. On the click-sounds see above p. 81. We find in 
the Korana dialect of the Hottentot language, accordinj* to 
Appleyard (The Kafir language p. 17, sqq.), the same dicks 
as in the Nama dialect, and besides the letters c, /, and y. 
With regard to the gutturals, Appleyard gives three fricatives^ 
without a sufficient description however. He says : „e4 resembles 
the Dntcb ^; M is a deeper sound; and m still deeper, and very 
harsh." We shall, therefore, not venture at present to render 
those sounds. 



UANJU. 

MANJU. 
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Vowels. 
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. Chinese consomuito: ^ ^) ^ i|9 
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SpecimeD. 

./use ama emv'i satin ej^e babe Jcemuni soiikoloim yuhunibi. 
Saj[akii Utjre-de juiaci saitn f/ucu-be baj[a gese^ JC^JC^ bitj^C' 
he sabUiH fe gu^u-he €iikj(a ^ese. y(an^Mfige-be urgujebu Kunfe-i 
j^endujl^en^e, Siaoffan-di dakUara angola g<mj[clo, Manju 
hitj[e-he yrunaku urebu akitifi Ntkan bttj^i'he j(a/^Jcii/aine ge~ 
duBdeme 



Remarks. 

The 18 the only Tnngneian language well known to 

lis. It oaes, as almost all the Tataric languages, the so ealled 
Towcl-harmony, according to which the guttnral towcIs a, o, u 
are wont to combine with one another in the same word, and 
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likewise the ftalaial voweli t. Enropeftn scboUrv are 

accustomed to tranecribc ^ hy o and j( hy ou or ». It » 
import.'iiit to jivoid honroforth this transcription, which nc- 
cebfc>arily f^ivfs n ral>«f' idea ot tlie Manju vocali<<tii. TIjo fjtian- 
tiiy of vowels i« iu IbiH, an in uiost ot the coguiiic lauguagei, 
of DO consequence, and the vowel 6 is not longer then any 
other; its pronunciation is that of and in Chinese it is 
always rendered by a close p to contradistinction to ^ » wbich 
is pronounced o» We write tlicm consequently respectively o 
and u. Both belong, as in all languages, to the guttural or 
hard vowcIb. The vowel ^ , on the contrary, is decidedly a 
palatal or soft vowel, and can, therefore, not be pronounced 
as our common u. It approaches indeed rather to the very 
close Swedish », with which Castrto compares the same pa* 
latal vowel in the Buryetic and Samoyedic languages, and 
which sounds to our ears ahnoBt as y. Gastrin and Schiefner 
have already chosen tor tiuft houad the most convenient tran- 
scription wherein wc follow them also for tiie Manju, The 
vowel e is pronounced in most of the Tataric languages broid 
as §, There is still a seventh vowel K , which, however, is used 
only for the indistinct u vowel of the Chinese words m and 
when they are written in Manju We write it, as in Chinese, «. 

The Mnnju consonants were transcribed by Amyot, Ijurx^Ma 
and others according to the Chinese pronunciation. ICemusat 
and his followers have rightly substituted the genuine pronun- 
ciation. The general opinion is, that the letters 4^ and O 9 
and ^ and as well as the letters f and > , and 
Jf^ , diflTered only tn form not in sound , and were ooosequently 
also in transscription not di&tinguished from one anothor. But 
the circumstance that th^ first letters ^, ^, ^, </, occur exclu- 
sively before the guttural vowels Uy 0, and the second letters 
^ U'i ^) ^' exclusively before the palatal vowels e, ^ i (t and d 
only before 6, u), shows clearly, that the iinit were likewise 
pronounced as guttural and gnttnro* dental, the second as pa- 
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latal and dental consonanto. It in therefore as essential for 
oor transcription, as for the genuine writing, to distinguish 

both classes by tlicir respective diacritical signs. The only 
doubt vvluch could be raided against this view, would spring 
from the combinations ft and di^ which occur in the indi- 
genous syllabarium and in a few words in the dictionary, 
whilst there is no mention of the combinations ti or di. But 
the same dictionary proves, that the combinations /t, di are 
as little used in any original Manju word as ti, di; only in 
a few Chinese words received into tlie MaHjit the syllables H 
and di are found. The AJa?f}u at present pronoinice the letters 
«, before i very like the Polish c, which latter 

transcription might be used in consequence; it seems, howeveri 
scarcely necessary to go farther in our distinction of sounds 
than the ManJu themselves. The nasal li, whose form is a 
(x^mposition of n and A*, only occurs at the end of words, or, 
if in the body of a word, before k or y, Ic or (/. The letter r 
also is never found at the beginning of a word. The pro* 
nunciation of the letter /t , which occurs only before a and 
is not t0, as European scholars write it, but p. The letters 
<^ }^ ^1 ^9 ^ ^^^f palatal or dento- palatal 

letters, not combined with w, nor t, ri, like the gut- 

turals, with I. The letters fc/u fjk^ J^h, ck^ jh^ z are 

employed only in Chinese words. 

The forms of the Manju letters show, that only five vowels and 
thirteen consonants were originally distinguished, the others, 
which have only a secondary form, having as we may presume, 
arisen as sounds only later. The letters /jrandji^, ^and^, d, d are 
distinguished by diacritical signs lioni ^, ^, t; and /, / 
arc moditications of f>-, X, and n is a composition of ». 
and it. The original alphabet was therefore very simple, viz. a, 
0, II, i; k, <r, t, t, b (or p); it, «i; ^, r, v (or/). 
The letters are written 'in vertical columns, which run from 
left to right. 
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SHARK A- MONGOLIAN. 
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Tlie Hom^wImw alphabet it eawntiaUy the aaine as the Mat^u; 
it wants only several letten , whose developemeflit haa not taken 

place, a« /, The fricative ^ is not distinguished from /, 

one dialect using ^, tlic other ^, in tlie same words. The 
letters ^ and ; are pronounced in other dialeots (• and d (or r); 
/ and ^ have the same form m writing except in the middle 
of words. The peculiar sign for p occars only in foreign 
words; but b sounds almost as |) at the end of words. 

Ihc Western Mongols (Olgt^ Kalmyks) distinguish seven 
vowels, three guttural o, «, and four palatal p, t; 
and, besides, the following consonants: ^, j[f y; f (pronounced 
<f before »}* ^9 tf! ^9^9 ^> ^> ^> h Pf ^9 ^9 1^* 
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BUBYETIC. 
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Palatalised consonants: 
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standard Alphabet. 






Gnttaral (hard) vowels: a o u 
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Palatalised consonants: 
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Specimen. 

Urdo fajfin Urm dine fijMft tUim X"^^* 

tgtte AaruST, kg^ euie mordmm; 
barcn Udan ^obdime 4^r (fehe beUle; 

abe tQtie gurc^aije^ kogg cine mot donai. 

CaAtr^o, QnijAtMflw ^rachlehre, p. 241. 

Remarks. 

The palatal \ owels e and i combine also with guttmul vowols 
in tbo same word. The vowel u sounds, according to Castren, 
like the Swedish somewhat different from with which 
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it corrapoodi however in other Tataric lengaaget* The coo- 
eonants kj if are said to sound eropbatieally before guttural 
▼owe]8, that means, t'And # are pronounced as gutturo-den- 
tal8, and / iiH a deep guttural in contracJistinetioii to ity pa- 
Jatal |>i'ohuiiciatioii before the {julatal vovvelt*. The lettero 
r, n, f, d before i pass io several dialects into /, 
ff, d. The fricative x P^^^ in most dialects beibre the 
guttural vowels into which before palatal vowels sounds 
like kh^ 9» i like M. Those letters, to which we have added 
au asterisk, arc not found in all the dialects. 



YAKUTIC. 

Guttural (hard) vowels: a o u { 
Pahital (soft) vowels: € u % % kg 
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Specimen. 

iSaj(a unuoyun ifrdjif/^nen ortOf 6l da yfjiiiar l</muruon jonu- 
nan 4Uanf€tj[ tustdj[, Hiraidarin bfsfta ^^fp^^fl^^i munmUam 
9^ fdaxm^ Xoraxkura tantrx^ HeUr x^^^^ atUwa X'^^ ^^9"^ 
Xoy(i, bitik x^f'^an da f^mmei, 

Bj^ilUsgk, 0ilMr die Spradie dor Jakntsui p. Cl« 



Ueinurks. 

liohtlingk in his Yakutic Gramiiiar writes this language 
with the following Russian letters: a, o^ m, y, i; 

b, K, F, M, X, e^ % V, H*, j, j, T, A, M, C, P, A, I, n, B, If. 
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The letter which we write § with our diacritical sign of na- 
salieation is, according to Bdhtlingk , a nasal and resembled 

in this respect perhaps to the old Baktrian , which we 
have rendered, however, by n as an explobive letter. 



TURKISH. 
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Specim«o. 

» 

iMamh$gf ToiUfb Gfann*, tnml I7 ZhHuk p» 17. 

ii^' offul iffiU bUmif cl U Kaq toMUimku ve taiala oHkHr te 
whOnde ve yerde ffe fcifide ve bu J^dnda ve cl Jekdnda iaqlde 

idrdtc olunur; umma Jc/>ndinin ddti Herlfi tasavvuri 'aqjldan mu- 
nezzMir. Ammn fiff^ f/i/er^in- /it allah fa^nlunl f/ih'Hm^ crrM 
Kendi tcendini^bily ne kmdi Halindan j^aOerdar ol; ziru iter kirn 
Sendini Uldi K<i(i eobkdnahu ve taldlam biUli: bu egzden rnaqtUd 
id ten bUmmihin ve ol bH^i'dir^ yaini een na^iem, ol 
qaX'dir. 

Remarks. 

The notation of the vowels is so vsriable and impetfeet, 

that the transcription can only be regulated by the living 
prniiunciatioD. Long and hliort vowela arc generally not <Ji.s- 
tiJiguiBiied in genuine Turkish wordK. The connective bowever, 
called h^ri ida/ey is shorter then the common «; we write it 
therefore i In foreign words the long Towels are nsusUjr 
pronoanced as snob and may be so written. The accent of 
the wordCis not very distinct, bnt floating as in the French 
language 9 and depending upon the whole bentence^ we mdi- 
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cate it therefore onty in excepiiosal cfoea. The t is bat a 
/ulcrtm for various vowels and must not be rendered hj onr 
consonantal sign *, the sound of the Arabic hamza ^ not being 
used in the Turkish language. The letter s at the end 
.1 Ryll.'ible iy pronounced only after a long vowel (t,^? l5)» 
af tor a consonantal letter it indi r ates only the presence of one 
of the short vowels e or which we write then in our tran- 
scription instead of h. According to the vowel ••bannouy the 
four guttural-vowels «, o, «, / combine together, and the four 
palatal vowels ^, u, i likewise. Ah in other cognate lan- 
guages, i\\f' guttural consonants fj, h\ ^, /, (T, §, z, com- 
bine with the guttural vowels, although the latter four (t, J, «, z) 
have almost lost their emphatic or guttural pronunciation. 
The consonants hj I, ^, t, z are on the other hand only 
used with palattal' vowels; the other consonants are anceps. 
The letter i has lost its peculiar Semitic pronunciation, and 
\J5 is i»ronounced as a- Cr-uiMi on guttural ^, whilst /J and <7, both 
vvritteu ^, are uttered nearly at the palatal poiut and ge- 
nerally followed hy a . slight y\ we write them consequently 
1c and The sa^ir mm^ which springs always from nkotng 
is dialectically still pronounced n or n^, in Constantinople as n. 
The letters ^ d and o ^ are pronounced as and ^ as 
^ has not the Arabic sound of w, but that of v. The letters 
^ », /i, j- f, ^ ^, 2, O ^ , o ^ are not found in ori- 
ginal Turkish words, l>ut only in words received from the Arabs 
or Persians. The specimen is taken from the Turkish-Tataric 
Grammar of Mirza A. Kasem-beg, translated by Zenker (1B48), 
p. \1y and shows at the same time several essential deviations 
in our representation of the Turkish sounds from that of the 
author. We had the great advantaf^^e to consult personally one of 
the most competent scholars iu this matter, the consul Dr. Rosen, 
who is both practically and scientilically perfectly acquainted 
with the pronunciation of the Turkish language, as well in 
Constantinople as in the phief provinces of the Turkish empire. 
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Ct, Ilmlntky, in tbe Bulletin de I'Aeid. Imp^r. dot aeieneea de St. 
PilMaibonig, 1 1, 1860. p. 563 sqq. 



KAZAK (WESTERN KIRGHIZ, smaU horde). 

Guttural (hard) vowels: a d o xi i kg 
Palatal (soft) vowels: £ e f i Q u 

t d 
p b 

Specimen. 
A6(n ds(n d8{na — btreket bera^n bdsina^ 
bideMdd zorfMp — k^d*uldai kurytdfl^ 
Kfd{r kMn kdafjiid — nasi inrydn boz yiiff4 
Kid{r aid ddretin — bei biSesi bul ^d^ 
uniki kursdk k^terib — u_yd kgzd zaresin^ etc. 

(Speech of thanks after a feast.) 

Remarks. 

The Ktryiz (Kirghi-) are divided into the eastern tribes 
(the black or raountaiii Kirghiz or Burnt) ^ who alone call 
themselves K(ryiz, and the western tribes {Kirghiz -Kcdssaks) 
who call themselves Kazak, and are subdivided into four hordes^ 
the great, the middle or Sibirian, the small, and the inner 
or Bnkeyew horde. The alphabet, as well as the spedmeo, 
belong to the small horde and have been communicated to 
the author by Dr. Lerch. He has observed that some Kazak 
individuals prouounce the letter z as and others sometimes j( 
instead of the common pronunciation Ilminsky writes q 
instead of k before the palatal vowels. 
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PalatalMI oonsotiaDto: idenszrl 



Standaid AlplnlMi 
Giitinral (bard) vowels: a o u i 

Palatal (soft) vowels: g o u i ^ V' 
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Palatalised oooaoDants: / f n d i r t 
Remarks. 

The sounds represented above belong to five difiercnt dia- 
lects, of which none possesses all of them. The Yurak wants 
the letters: e, J, «, ^ (T, /, the Taugi: {, e, g, 

h, r, ij cT, J, z, z, t, dfp,w; the Yefdssei: (, e, g, m, 

jr» * i» ^» h ff 4f Pf^i Ostyak: r,i, 
the Kamamn: {, r, r, /, t\ J, /. About the vowel 
see above p. 210, and aboot { p. 54. The letter ' is principally 
Jieard at the end of words, when aiKjther consonant is drop- 
ped. The peculiar letter, which Castren writes b, but in which, 
as be observes, the sound of r predominates, seems to be a 
cerebral r, (Gastrin, GramnL der Samojed* Spracbe, herausg. 
y. Schiefner. 1854.) 
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Specitnen. 

1. AUSnaz na^han^ Augu8ztu8 csdszdridl parofMokU adtOik 

ki^ koyy mind az e.(jhz fold heirattatndk. 2. (E bciratds left 
eoMzor^ mikor Hziridhan (JziriniuH fiHzttartd rolna.). 3, Menrnk 
vala azert mindenek^ ^'^^.V hcirattatndmdc , hiki az o rdrmulnL 
4. Felmhie pedig Jozspf w Galiledbol^ Ndzdretmk vdrosdM Judea 
tartamdntfdba, a Dumd vdratdba^ fnely Bethle/tmnek netezletUc, 
mhelhogy Ddoidnak hdzdbdl ii hdzfUpe kSz^l void vala; 5. Jlo^y 
heiraUabi^ Mdridval, Id mki j^eztetett vala /eUs^yul, 4s vala 
vdrand6«. Bv. Lac. 2, 1— i>. 

\, £i az najiokban, Auytuftid rdmrtdl paran^olat adatek ki, 
hod^ mind az egSs fyld ImraUatnik. 2. (E beiraiOi lett ds^, 
mikor Siriaban Ttrimui titUartd volna,). 3. Mennek vala azirt 
mindenekf hod, beiraUaMnakj kiki az § varoKdba, 4. Febnine 
pedig Ydirf is OidSedholj NazOre^nek vdroifdhol, Yndea iartomd' 
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ndba^ a Ddvid vdroadbaf met Bethlehemnek Tieveztetik, mivelho^ 
IktMnak hdzdbdl ii hdznipe k(i90l told wdai 5. Mod beirattaMk 
Mdri&valf ki fM yedezteteU vala fM^gfi^ ii wda vOranddi, 

Remarks. 

fieeidea the jfiilly aasibilated palatab and /, tliere ezista 
hi the Madario language another class of slightly assibtlated 

{lalatals, corresponding to the Polish and Serbian c, j, aiid 
still more to the Cheskian tj it , n. They are now incon- 
sistently written ty^ g\j ^ 7Vj, iy^ the two former being uttered 
at ezaotlj the same point of the palate. Undoubtedly they ought 
to be written either i^ky) and ^(gy)^ or t'.{fiy) and €t(dy). . As, 
in fact, they approach more to the dentals than to the gut- 
turals, and are pronounced even nearer to the teeth, than <r 
and ; , and as moreover ti/ and ^y (dy) not seldom arc derived 
from the dentals t and d ^ Dorofm — Dorothea, (jijemant = dia- 
mant) and instead of yy in former times di or dj, and sometimes 
even dy, were also written, we naturally prefer to write ^ 
and d', as well as n and The explosives of the first column 
are the real dry tenueif (see p. 134). 



MORDVINIAN (MokSa dialect). 
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Palatalised coosomaots: n\ dT, eta 

Specimen. 

Ala i traka, 

m 

Alat a«fl alaiatSy tak aon tnJcsints lanhs kamOrcui sotn. SonU 
sgn aiiz§ arm^ ^to kambrasfjs' traksU af lad'aiy ozm trak$t 
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lat'th, if.ni^a nio irkezi yalffa molems ez yorna. Son ozwf\ kar- 
moH traksi aidamfnzu; traksjs aritmk^ ozadit aUi askitai, 
A£a§ itak$t paninsf; trahja kokd §w(r moU, Aiiu kfim 
mandilf traht isoianzft ioiidimga anUf ion mani^ezda ardpt 
iui, Trakif9 kdai Mvfr nu^^ Iwikidi i l^etii a ardfmait aJ6 
80n\ kut' i iavik. TrahfV mel^ atat alu prcui; af madrena: 
trakfiU aajz a'an mai arncina. A (lav\k er^t tfodanu: kotia mvir 
yakamd ia^s^ Mnuli af lindemd. 
CTh« p«Mant and tlw 60W| « MoidTiiiiui ikbU. Omnm. of AJil^okt, p. 120.) 

Remarks. 

The Mordvinians li^c with few exceptions on the upper and 
middle banks of the Sura, a tributary of the Wolga. Their 
laoguage ie divided into two dialecte, the Mckia and the Eth, 
the former of which is treated In the lately published Mokshik 
Mordvinian Grammar of Dr. Ahlquist^), whose pcrsoosl 
experience of the gpokca lanpfnaf^e we had the advantage to 
CQUfiult. ilis Granamar is printed in the Staudard alphabet 
with a few unimportant deviations. We should prefVr to write 
§ instead of a, although the sound is the deep English sound 
(a), of which we have spoken above p. 50 sqq. His hard } 
(1,1 ) is our f. As to the peculiar ^ which is pronounced with 
a more lengthened pressure of the tongue agitinst tlic upper teeth, 
the description seems to indicate the same cm[)liasirt , which 
we have met with already in several other Tatari* languages. 
For this reason we prefer to write |L The Mordvinian lan- 
guage participates in the vowel -harmony which is found in 
the cognate languages, and its consonants are subjected to the 
influence of the following [lalatal vowels by assuming a bliade 
of expressed by the palatal line: r t etc. 
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Specimen of the Kolkeu dialect. 

Un ee p&oga kxtis temmfn: o iza^ ma nm pat^ Uend vasti 
iffoas6 un «a«^* Hnda^ un fb uo enOn v^H^ hu 9a n^tda ekU 
puogakt nutdd. Bet tza kstis enti pMidfn: tuogid n&nt ama 
yuvdd omd un Sdigid tenda , tin dndagid temmin suormiks keddi 

un kehgad yalgi. Un tuoyid ud liehiz v&Skiz tin tapdgid sie, las 
meq siomi un luHuni velmt. Siest ku min pt'ioqa vet vera kuoUn^ 
un ni ta um taggis yels sgnd^ ta v^' kaddftiy un um lievti<L 
Un ne p'gist iuUtff^t velda. 
£t* Luc. 15, SI — M. CSJogxttn-WiedAinuiiiy LiT. OiainiD. Tol. I, p* 36i.) 



Bemarkfl. 

The Livonian language is at present spoken in Livonia by 
only eight persons in the village of Salis, in Courland by 
several thousands. Of the two Courland dialects of Kolken 
and Pisen, the former has one vowel more than the latter^ 
▼isB. e. Since it has besides the two paktal Towels o and if, 
also the two gnttoral vowels f and the vowel'System is very 
complete. The vowel -harmony however has left only a few 
traces. The sound of A almost entirely dropped, and / occurs 
only in foreign words. The standard work upon the Livo- 
nian language is that of Sjogren, edited by Wiedemann, 
St. Petenbonrg. 1861. in 2 vols. 4% and the alphabet need 
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in ibis work w our Standard alphabet. Ooly^ J is employed 
iDBtead of our aod a instead of There is a difference 

made between the a of the Pisen dialect, and o of the KolkcD 
dialect: the first is au o slill niore open than o. We should 
prefer to write both i^, ab tliey do not occur in the same 
dialect. The vowele o and p are essentially the same as oor 
f and (, Our propoeition, however, to write them so was at 
the time of publication not yet known to the learned editor 
of Sjogren's work. 



TAMIL (TAMULIAN). 
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Specimen, 

Ycnnattindlyentl Pariiharan tammiiflf'ya orS yiddiia kuhidrani 
viztivdzikkadavah yavuno acan kaddupoyantal nittiya zlvani adt- 
yumpadikku aver^i koduttu wmjavdi ula^attdi'idatUl anbdii 
irunddr, Bt. Job. 3, lA. 

KumOran amni nM, tayappani tgvamikum umaktm mriftaimdi 
pavam SjtSn itumutal wmidfya kumddun yandu arikapaduvaierlm 
nan pdiirah allavendu sondn. Ev. Luc. i^>, 21. 

' Bexoarks. 

We follow principally Caldwell in hie Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Dravidian Ian ltu ages." London 1856. The vowel 
j is mostly weakened Uom final d and but ''every trace 
of the Bound of a has disappeared'^ saya Caldwell. It is mostly 
long, but eometimes also short. It is evident, therefore, thai 
we have to do .with a simple vowel, not with a diphthong, 
as it is represented by Caldwell and others {ei or a«), and 
that the Tamils were right in giving to it a simple sign. It 
**accords in sound very nearly with the sound of e or er/ in 
Turkey'\ according to Caldwell. We have no doubt, that it 
is the same as that Tuiu vowel, which has been compared by 
a good observer to ^a short and indistinct These different 
deecripiions lead ns to believe, that it is the vowel peculiar 
to most of the Tataric and several Slavonic languages, which 
we write f (see above). The diphthong au occurs only in 
Sanskrit words. The slight change of sound which all the 
vowels, except undergo after the cerebral consonants,, in* 
eluding partly also the common r and if, is, in connectioa 
with certain -traces of the vowel-harmony (Caldwell p. 101. 186.), 
toiost interesting for the linguist, but cannot be represented 
in transcription. With regard to the consonants, the letter J, d 
is erroneously taken for a seuiLvowei by Caldwell (p. 108) 
mho writes it a. The Tamil Grammarians themselves ;divide 
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their consonants (C. p. 102) into six surds or explosives (ra/- 
Unam): ^, ^, p, {(r) , six nasals (mellinam): ti, n, n, n, 
II, and six semivowels: r, v, r, L The prouuacia- 
tion of the letter |(b) is generallj described as » peculiar com- 
bioation of t and r,* or, if sonant, of d and r, which again 
shows its explosive nature, and prevents aiiy transcription 
with the basis of r or ii, instead of t (or d). The Tamuliang 
would certainly have arranged their varga'8, as we have done 
it, according to the Sanskrit principle, if they had not followed 
too closely the Sanskrit alphabet, in rejecting at the end the 
four letters ^, which the Tamolians have added 

to the Sflinskrit alphabet. For the old Yedic 9 I had disap- 
peared in Sanskrit, and T r corresponds in tiie Tamil, as in 
the Hindi, llindubtaui, Sindhi etc. to the dental r. The Dra- 
vidian and Hindi r was derived from d and was jirobabiy 
slightly difierent from the Sanskrit r; we should even prefer 
to write the Dravidian sound f , if two diacritical signs were 
not too heavy, and if the transcription f were not already 
too generally received. It is indeed our opinion (see above 
p. 99. upon the Hindi letters ^ r and ^ rh) that the Tamu- 
lian letters d> have a similar relation to the cerebrals d, 
as the palatals (T, /, have to the gutturals k, g\ aud we take 
^, ^, r(f) as peculiar slight assibilations or vibrations of the 
cerebrals cf^ «*, approaching to the oomtHnations di^ ri; 
fot there is physiologically a very slight difference between 
f and 8 , r and At. all events we must choose single cha- 
racters for the single Dravidian letters. This assibilation of 
h T pnshes the tip of the tongue a little forward and 
nearer to the dental point. Hence the letter <^ , our 9, which 
occurs only before ^ and at the end of words, and which 
originally belongs certainly more to the cerebrals than to ths 
dentals, as even its figure shows. By a Tamulian euphonic 
law, the surd letters <r, t, p, are pronounced as so- 
nants, wherever they occur singly in the middle of a word, 
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and tbree of tbem , k, ^ , lose in this position even their 

explosive uature and become sonant fiicatives. No souaut 
letter, on the contrary, begins a word. This law explains 
the fact, that in Tamil and partly io Malayalam the same 
characters serve to ezprees the siurds and the sonaotB. Our 
transcription must of course follow in this respect the pro* 
nunciation. If in the middle of a word the surd letter is to 
be pronounced, its charaoter is repeated. The sonant <Sb (k) 
is pronounced the sound of g is sometimes retained in 
Sanskrit words. The sonant & (d) is pronounced i, "as a 
yery soft sh^^; the sound of / is sometimes heard ^in vulgar 
Tamir\ and ^in the use of those Sanskrit derivatives in which 
the letter ^ / is found in Sanskrit'^ The sonant letter 
^ (t) is pronounced ''with the sound of the soft English th^^; 
the souiii] of d occurs only, "when it is combined witli a 
nasal, as io a/H/a/zi." The Tamil 6L1 has not the Enq:Hsb sound 
w; it is generally rendered by and we keep this transcription, 
although the description of this sound might raise the doubt, 
whether it were not rather pronounced like the of middle 
Germany (see above p. 75). The Tamil is destitute of sibi^ 
lants and aspirates, as well as of the simple spirans h. The 
letters «, i", 8, h, if occurring in Sanskrit words, are repre- 
sented by the corresponding Grantham characters; s in Sanskrit 
derivatives of earlier date is replaced by the Tamil 6 or the 
Sanskrit i by the Tamil $ or 4r sometimes by r, or even by t 
or d\ the Sanskrit 9 sometimes hjt^ioxz^ and sometimes it is 
omitted altogether. The Sanskrit h is omitted in the Tamil. 
The connection of consonants and vowels is analogous to that 
in the Sanskrit, the above given vowel characters being used 
only in the beginning of words. 
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Specimen. 

Eniakondenndl Devnoam tande ige^dtandiya fuUme^ aweml 
tmtumikhmamn arutenum nahd'^iapekate^ nittyajiwan wftdkiif' 
punnatina , taruwdn takkawar^ifam eteijum l&katU wnihUf^u. 

Kr. Job. a, 16. 

AjfitftL makan awanota, ajypanS^ nan tfvwrggattina nireyum, 
nindc munbdkeyum pdpam ieytirikannu tnmSl ninde makan enna 
iallappefmedn ydgyanaUa enm ^ram, Er* Lne. 16, 9i. 

lierDarks, 

In Mtdceydkm e mid o and <f are represented only bj 

one character; in our transcription^ however, they ought to 
bu iiiaikcU accoiiiiug la tlieir cjuaittity. We have excluded 
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the compound letter i^, which ie generally exhihited in Gram- 

niaiei. There is a peculiar nasal in Maiai/dlajn^ Telio/u and 
Kanarese, which is pronounced m at the end of a word; but 
it may also eupbonically be substituted ibr any other nasal 
and will then be pronounced accordingly. Jia our system it 
need not be marked. The letter QJ is prononnced w, not 
as in the other dialects. Cf. ihe Grammar of the Malayalim 
language by tlje Rev. Joseph Peet (Cb. Miss. Soc). 2'^ ed. 
CotUyam. 18t»0. 
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Specimen. 

YUUy YehAdada Beihlehemu4u orMi IlerSda dmoHedi ptOU 
bokka uuld jofiseri miulai^ididt YerUBaUmagu baUfdi Y^uidyp- 
rp(ji araau ddi jmUindye vOlu idle dciyer/ anduiula yejikulu dya 
holjLiu mild a} fid I Uidu f'i;f(Jigi drddham moLpeve battd andjdi 
paryLeri, £v. Matth. 8, l. 2. 

Uemarks. 

The Tulu is ordinarily written in the Malaydlam character. 
The vowel, which we write has been compared to a short 
and indistinct if (see above p. 225). 
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KAUNATAKA (KANAB£S£). 
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Specimen. 

Ydtakkendere dtanalU viivdsa riduvavareliaru naUavdgade nitya 
jfivawumu kan^um nm&ta Dgvaru tatma 9obba$ii magananm 
kotfa kSge Jagatanna affu prfU paimdmu, Bt. Job. 3, 16. 

Adaire maganu aioamge tande^ paraUfkakke fMrddhaedgiyu 
ninna mmdfiyu pdpa nuuliddkine ndmt imu ninna magarendu 
karegalpa4<i yogyanalla annalu. £T..Lae. 16, 21. 

Eemarks. 

In Kanarete the letter t w confined to the poets. 
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dh 


ai au 


p b 
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hh 



in 

Specimen. 



Yendu vallauahU ayanayandu vi^vdmmuni^vddevvadd vadu 
TiuHuviu pofidaka nifya jivamunu ponde nimittamu Devudu tana 
yaka kumdnmid'imaUugd (fagaUunu fTU^paUa<^enu. Et. Job. 3, 16« 

Appu4» kum&rudu dyana Uf tandri paral6kamunakunnu itf- 
kunnu mrddhamugd pdpamu yunndnu yikamidata fi» kur- 
nUtrudani pUuvaba4a ninu yogyudanu gdTianenu, Et. Luc. i5, 21. 

♦ 

Bemarka. 

The two first letters of the second class have two sounds; they 
are prooouDCed c&ndj in all Sanskrit derivatives, and in Tdugu 
words before i, i, e, ai; before the other vowels they are 
pronounced f and as in Mardfki (see above p. 109). ''The 
letter t is found in Telugn (as in Kanarese) poetry, bnt in 
|be modem dialect of the Telugn it has fiiUen into disuse.** 
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KWAN-MWA (MANUABINIC) 

dialect of Nan-kih. 



a 

i i u(u) 
T 

au(<0) 'ai ei eu ' 

witli erifl ronnotiatitit. 

ah fh in un 
* 

on €n in 



I 





1 

( 




nff^ 


r 






/ 1 


w 


Toneii. 





n 



jfhih,, thf! floating; i<ah\ the ase^ndint^; 
the defending; the retttrntog. 

High phih pa, 
IjOMf vhih pa. 

Oan j>a' 

Khyu pa^, 

^ pa^ 

Specimen. 

A 
ft 





1 n 








Iflj" 
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ilk 











^1 
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n 1 

:1: i 




ii 1 




Bt. VitOk 2, 1. 9. 
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2. Ywe^: sen, r, tvei^ Yeu, -thai'' zin,^ wan, Ue^ n iiaiif tsa^f 
JSfo' tsa^ iuHf fan^ kyan^ khij^ sin^y ku> Lai^ pai^ taif. 

Remarks. 

The Kwrntrhwa or Mandarin dialect is spoken by the people 
of the middle j mvinros of China and likewisf? by the higher 
officers and cultivated classes throughout the whole country. 
In ibis dialect^ which is better known in Europe than any 
other, the m^nosyllabism is developed to the highest degree, 
e^ery syllable being a whole word ending with a vowel or 
one of the two nasals n and n. In former times the Kimn - 
Aica distinguished surd, sonaiiL and aspirate consonants, us we 
have shown elsewhere ^ ; at present the sonants have disap- 
peared. The letters / and w are always followed by a vowel ; 
all the others may have inserted between them and the fol- 
lowing vowel one of the semivowels y or or both of them, 
as our alphabet shows. European scholars use mostly instead 
of these semivowels the lull vowels i and u (or dialectically 
e and o). We do not repeat hnre the reasons, why this custom 
is scieutitically and practically iacouvenient. We have spoken 
in the same place opon the letter f , as to which we are not 
sare, whether its actual pronunciation is not rather as its 
place in the sound-system as well as the description of the 
soimd by some scholars, seem to suggest. The vowel u is 
often dialectically pronounced which may be written wher- 
ever it seems suitable. The sound of r occurs ouly in one 
word, formed by this single letter, hst with different tones* 
It is commonly written by the grammarians eul^ or ulhj or 



' Ueber Chines, uad Tibet.. LauiverliiUiuiflSd. Bcbrifteu der iierliu. AnaU. 
1861. 

Q 
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ttrh etc., hut it is uothing dse than a vocalised, probably ce- 
rebral, r (or /) which we write consequently r. The vowel, 
whieh we had formerly proposed to write fr, according to the 
pronimciatioB of Mr. Gtulaff, whom we consulted about it, 
seems to be deriyed io the ChiDese system of sounds from ihe 
vowel v; but it is prooouneed entirely like the Tatarian and 
Slavonic ''hard" i. The Kussiau iiiisbiouaiies represent it 
therelore by their hi , and we have to render it consequently 
S>y It occurs only in the words and Ui, The tones 
which, in Chinese, are an essential element of speech for the 
distinction of words » were hitherto represented by European 
accents of 4)nite a difierent meaning, or not expressed at all, 
and some scholars ubcJ the same accpui tor one tone and 
others for another; for ox. Morribou and Remusat represent 
the ian-tone by jt>a, the khi^iou^ by /id, the high as well as 
the low phin-ionQ by pa ; Marshman and Medhurst, the iam^ 
tone by pd^ the khyurUmt by pa« the two phiM/meB by pa\ 
Medburst in the Fwh^ dialect, the high ^oa-tone by pd^ 
the low loii-tone by pa^ the two joM-tones by pd and pd^ 
others the ^aw-tone by j^a, the ^*A^u-tone by pd, A new 
system was under these circumstances indispensable. The 
system, which we ioimerly proposed and have repeated above, 
follows as closely as possible the indigenous writing, com- 
pleted by the missionaries of the southeni provinces. The Man- 
darin dialect has only five tones, the j)Am-tone alone being 
divided into a higher and a lower; we omit therefore the 
little horizontal line which dibtinguishes the lower i. e. deeper 
Ipronuuciation of the other tones. 
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HOK-LO. 
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kit 
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ti 


dz 


Wi 






is 


dz 








ft « 

% I u 
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ik 


'n 


8 
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pk 


in 





at au 01 eti 
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w 



Ton«B. 

high phin 
low „ 
high ion 
low „ 
high hM 
low „ 
high nyip 
low 



pa, 

paf 

pa^ 

pa, 
pa^ 



Remarks. 

The iloh'lo dialect is spoken in tho north-eastern part of 
the province of Canton , in the department of T§au-t^yu. The 
alphabet, as stated above, has been furnished to the author 
by theHev. Lechler who lived several jears in this countrjr* 
The nasalisation of the vowels is less open and more squeezed 
than lu the French vowels. The Fu-kyen, to which the Hok-lo 
dialect belongs, distingiiishes all eight tones, but the low 
^on- tone is pronounced with a peculiar modification, which 
might be expressed by pn^* 



Vowels. 

a 

e 0 

m 

au ai ot ui eii 



H A K K A. 

Consonants. 



k kh 

t th 

p ph 



n 


h 1 






n 


8 


m 


f 



y 
I 

w 



Tones, 
high phin : pa, 

low phin: paj^ 
son : pa' 
kki : pa^ 

low ny^: pa^ 
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Specimen. 

Yu^-tha^ kok^ puy'l^'hen^ yipy<, j/u, kff iiak^ yu, Ulun^ Im^ 
ka^ nyin, tMhai, tun, plifn' t/teuj loi^ tav> Ya^-lu^'Ba^^lah, kin, 
san^. 2. KaUj^ yon^ wa". yu, Uak^ nyifij^ Uhut^ ne" lot^ t«o^ Yuf 
that^ ?iy^tfi^ kai> won^; ki^ Uthoif Uti^ tSak^ than} It,? Naij^ Ulitn, 
tun, khon> tauf kya^ Hnf itfuk^; yi, thtt^ if loi^ pat 
/o^ ki^. Kf. MattL t, I. % 

Kemarks. 

Tbe JIakka dialect, as spoken in IIoA-ko^ has been already 

reduced hy tin* Bitslc-aiibbionary licv, I^ccliler to tlic Standard 
Alphabi^t, ill liis tran&latiuu of the. (loHpnl of St. Matthew 
( Berlin, l&UU) from which we have taken the above specimen, 
li bas one tone more than the Kwem^kwaf viss. a high and a 
low nifip-(H-)Ume, It bas moreover a Tocalised which 
is to be written m; but it has, on the other hand, not the 
vowel 7 , nor the consonant f, instead of which it uses ny. 
The iiaLka dialect, aa well most of the sontlierii ChiiioHe 
dialectic ; admits besides n and m other consonants at the 
end oi words. In fact, all the words having the ny^ or 
<^retnming^' tone, end in one of the three consonants 
or In compound words, however, and in other cases, these 
final consonants, when preceding another consonant, are not 
pronounced. If, therefore, we <ind in the tran&latiuu of 
Mr. Lechler the namets of HftfiUhemy .JurumUm^ Abraham 
rendered by Pak-MieUf Ya-Lu-mt-lan, A-pak-la-hon^ we have 
to read: PaUhen^ Yidusakuk, Apalahon, In such cases, we 
prefer not only to put little lines between the single sjlkbleSy 
but to put the apostrophe instead of the elided consonants: 
Fa\ -li^ -hfn ,^ Yd j^-lu^-8a\-lan,y A^-pa'. - la, -hon' ^ or to omit 
even tiie apostrophe, the elision being suiiiciently indicated 
by the tone. 
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dh 
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h p 


ph f 


p f 


bh 
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Tonei. 

The floating or period tone (rectus) — 

The higher ascending (altm) a' 

The lower ascending or short (gravis) , * , , 
The higli' r descending (circumflextia) . . . . 
The lower descending or expectant (demmusj . 
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Remarks. 

The letters of the Siamese are derived from the Devana- 
gari. Their present pronunciation differs greatly from that o( 
the time wbeo the alphabet was fixetl. As in the Maodarin 
Chinese, the variety of sounds was in former times much 
greater than now, as the alphabet itself proves snlficiently. 
It containH on the other hand a certain number of letters which 
have been subsequently distniguished from one another, as we 
may conclude from the slight variations of their shape. The 
Grammarians generally exhibit 44 consonants, to which J. Low 
adds two other obsolete signs for tk and s. These 44 letters 
are transcribed by Low (A Grammar of ihe Thai or Siamete 
lanyuaye, Calcutta. Bapt. Miss. Press. 1828) and Pall e go ix 
(Grammatica lingua Thai, Bangkok. 1850): i, ^, 2. 3. AA, 
4. kh, 5. kh^ 6. M, 7. ngy 8. cA, 9. ch (Paiieg. a:), to, ch (a;), ii. 
12. ch (d:), 13. y (j)^ u. dy ift. u^lhj u. th, is. thy 19. n, 20. dj 
31. n,th, as. thy 34. th, 35. n, 26. b, 37. Pf 'a,phy so. ^ 

81. /, 32. pA, 88. «l, 8J. IJ 0), 35. T, 36. ly 87, W (v) , 38. * , 86. S, 

40. #, ii. h, 42. 43. a (o), 44. A. — They state expressly, that 
there is no distinction la the present pronunciation between 
the different letters transcribed alike, except that certain 
letters viz. our letters khy j^, ch, th, th, ph, f, -s, s, Hy are 
always followed by a yowel with the liigh ascending tone. 
This great number of identical 86unds, amongst whicli we 
find 5 kh, 4 ch, 6 th, ^ ph i^ould be quite unintelligible and 
embarrassing for the linguist , if we did not distinguish them 
in transcription as well as tlioy arc distiiiguisbcd in Siamese 
writing, and this is only possible, if we are able to distinguish 
tbem at least etymologicaliy; for it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that this identical pronunciation existed from the be- 
ginning. Now, the alphabet will be understood at onee, if 
we reestablish the ancient order as we have done it above. 
Taking those letters, which differ only by a slight break in 
one part of the character, as later variations derived from 
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oae and the same sotincl, we find but five original divieioM 
of erery one of the fire exf^ive oImms, in perfect hanaon^r 

wiih the systein ot the tivc Devanagari - classes and with the 
Siamese Pali - alphabet as communicated by Low. The same 
Indiao arrangement is evidently followed in the subsequent 
letters comepoodiDg with the Sanskrit h ^7 ^9 ^9 ^ ^ h 
to wliich are still added two other letters 3» the fulerum of 
initial Towels ('X and If a second h. The fifth eoloam con- 
tains the nasal letters and we learn frooi it, that the palatal 
letter fll, which now sounds only like ^y, was originally the 
palatal nasal n. The fourth column corresponds with the, 
aspirated medials of the Sanskrit It seems that even at pveeont 
this ongioal value has not quite disappeared and that the 
gnttnral 14 at least is still beard as The strong aspiration 
may have misled many a foreigner respective the real pronuncia- 
tion of the first part of these compounds. The third coiuuiii 
ought to represent the simple medials jf, & and we 

d» not doubt, that this was originally the case^ But, ast 
in the Mandarin- Chinese ^ where the mediab were still pvo<i 
Bounoed in the 6*^ century alter Ohr., they lost their sonant 
nature, and ar© now even pronounced as hard a^irates, without 
any great distinction from those of the second column, which 
properly correspond to the hard ^Sanskrit aspirates. The ori- 
ginal great Ibtce of aspiration inherent to the letters of the 
•econd colnmn has only left a trace in the elevsAioik ol tone 
inpartsd to the following vowel. The proper value of the 
letters of the first column was that of surd explodves (tenues), 
and this is still the case with fl k and ^ Ilegarding the 
three other classes, the cerebrals, denials and labjals, we see 
sonants and surds distinguished. After the original sonants 
of the third column had changed into surds, the ovigini^ 
surds a£ the tot column entered partly into their place, and 
wen finally distinguished by a slight variation of shape in 
those cases, when tlity kept theii pi,4Uiitiv6 &urd vi4^e. 
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the other hand, the old u>»pirntf»« of tlio bccond and the new 
ab[>ir<tti'.t» <ti' iiie third coluriiii [jubbcd {mrtly, an in inany other 
l*Dguage8, into their corrcHpondiug i'ricativcH, ph and p into 
f and into kk and Af ioto x ^; fimr we do not 
douU,' that ^ X '^^^ ^'^^ ^ fncatiTeiy altbongfi 

tbey are commonlf transcribed by Englitb and French writen, 
who have not thi« Honrxl in thoir owii laiit/iia^^f.-, by Ut. If 
thiti bhouid not be the cahu iii the present tiUiO , we inuist at 
leaet euppose, that this fricative sound existed at a certain 
former time , when its character waa expretaly altered fot this 
purpose* . 

It b indispensable to distinguish also in onr transcription 

the Hecond and thf third cohimn. To this effect, we have 
disBoivtd , as iu iu«jd<'rn Sanskrit, ori|^inal aspirateb ot the 
Hecond and fourth clans into the respective explosives and the 
' following kf except in ^ and/, x ^^f* which the aspi- 
ration does not follow , but is inherent We presome, tbsi 
X and f are only stronger aspirated than x ^uid /, and like- 
wise K stronger than /*, as indeed the whole second f olumn, 
an well as the Hharp jri<:ative« Ys A', ^ y 1^ *, uiitniteht 
their stronger aspiration by their eOoct on the intonatioo of 
the foUowmg vowel. The cerebral letters 4^ t^y U 9 
and the two sibilants t and I do not belong to the Thai 
proper , but are found only in Pall words. Hence their actually 
identic pronnnciation witli ('orresponding th, dk. -a 

and a. Gapt. Low has published an old Thai alphabet, in 
which these foreign letters arc not comprised. 

With respect to the vowels, they seem to have undergone 
likewise several changes. We follow in the aUore exhibited 
table the statement of the Rev. S. J. 8mitb, American Mis- 
sionary, coi/jparf d with the leiuajkh ut the Kev. D. D. Bradley 
in the Han^.'^kok Calendar of 1H^;0. p. 51. S2. as given orally 
at Bangkok ib02 to Mr. Xli. von Buiisen, of the Prussian 
expedition to those countriet , We can only fix the diffiMent 
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Towel sounds existing in the Thai and their regular represen- 
tation in the Siamese writing. But we must leave their ap- 
plication in the running text, which will uccubionally vary, to * 
the Siamese scholars. The vowels o and ^ are often pro- 
ttouDced but not written, except that $ is sometimes irregnlarljr 
written by the oonsonantie sign t o la mostly pronounced 
between two consonants. The description of the pronnndation 
of the vowels and — leaves no doubt, that they corres- 
pond with the Chinese and Tataric ( and [. The sign 
which is read am, or as others say amn, is an imitation of 
the Sanskrit anuwdra^ and the vowels r f I I occur only 
in Indian words. 

There are five tones in the Thai language, mostly repre- 
sented by the two .signs — , and the diac-ritieal letter 
^ (H)^ the various application of which belongs to the gram- 
mar. These five intonations may be compared with the above 
indicated Chinese tones, and represented alike. 
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a d 


k if n 
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M il 

V Q 


V y t 

V ^ W- 
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if u u 


t d n 
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Ik 






t d n 
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8 




dh 


ai au 


b m 
Remarks* 


W 




ph 


bh 



The cbaractera are almost the same as the old Pali cfaa- 
racfers of that kind which is exhibited in the l^amese Gram- 
mar of Capt. J. Low. 
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Vowels. 
39 390 



Consonants. 



C (39 
a u 

Toaet. 

The floating or natural tone, not writteu. 
The acute (an' myii) ^ 
The grave pauk) — s 



a a 

e 6 
it i u 

d u 

ei au 

Tones: a o! 
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The Burmm writing is syllabical as the Sanskrit; the in- 
herent a is not written ; the mark JL^ placed over a consonant 

indicates the want of any inbcrent vowel. The vowel -signs, 
as given al)f)vc, are all initial. The vowel called triphtliung 
by L<atter, which is composed by the signs of u and and 
pronounced sometimes ^^intermediate between o and u*\ 
and sometimes as ^^a short d or long V\ seems to be our 
jf', f of the Tatarian and Skvonic languages, which we 
have fonnd also in the Chinese language. The nasalisation 
annavdra^* ) afi'ects only the vowels a and w. The pronun- 
ciatioo of the first diphthong is, according to Tb. Latter, ei, 
not (d. The only Burmese sibilans corresponds with the Sanskrit 
W t and seems to be pronounced rery near like the Polish 
i. We may therefore write it if with any diacritical sign 
at all. 

The present jjt onunciatioii of the I3urmc8C letters deviates 
in uiauy casein frr iJi the received orthography. It seems there- 
lore advisable ibr missionary purposes to follow the actoal 
pronunciation, whilst in linguistic researches it will be ne- 
cessary either to transcribe exclusively the old orthography, 
or to mention it at least in every single case of deviation. 
Cf, the Grammar of the Burman language^ hy F. Carey, Se- 
ramporc, 1814. and the Grammar of the hatujiuuje of Thirmah, 
by Thomas Latter, 1845. All pure Burmese words are 
monosyllabic. Of the peculiar Chinese tones, only three are 
in use among the Bunnans, of which the floating or natural 
needs not to be indicated. 
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YUKAGIBIO. 
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Spaoimen. 

OfiMa ddfl tertkaddm lingu Ke hmdok ytmjMrimaf Piim-^ 

bare oille, Kaweik adakun inlj^aon kecim. Ke lomdok yonju- 
rinma? Yonjode oille, Katoeik kecim adakun mon6goj(, ■ Ke 
lomdok yonjunritm f Serezen mdza, oille ^erezih pugahoe, Ka- 
to^ adakun dmogina ke&m, 

liemarks. 

The alphabet and the Bpecimea are taken from A. Schiefner, 
die Spraehe der Jukofftrmy in the Melanges Aeiatiques 
t. III. 1859. p. 595 sqq., who there uses already the Standard 
Alphabet 
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§ ^ P 
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Palatalised couBonants: 

9 X ^ ^ ^ 
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Specimen. 

lint. T avaj icarkinf Ketai^ mtntawaj(om. Inan yarsnok hiicut 
torekaite mmrestim, M^^ostinf Dotm X"^- ^^nko j^itirkinf 
Inege xi^* ^lOti^o inkil minxainetwamik kineniaU 

H emarkb. 

The alphabet and the specimen are tak(»n from the fioatise 
of U Badloff: die JSpraeke der TiiMuchm'\ in the 

M^moiree de PAcad. Imp^r. dee Sciences de Si. P^terebourg, 
VII* s^rie, tome III, n<> 10. 1861. The author of this treatise 

has already employed the Standaid Alphabet with a few ex- 
ceptions. With regard to his d as correspuudiiig to the Rus- 
sian we are not sure , whether this vowel is realJy diiterent 
from our 



JAPANESE. 
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e o 
i u 



t 9 { f»; 

(?) b 



m 
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r 
to 



\ indicates the lengihiuing of the preceding vowel. 

(t) iiidi< Htrs often the shortening ot the preceding ?oweJ, 
or the doubling of the following consonant. 
^Xyn, final nasal. 
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^ ku 
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% ho 
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^ na 
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n ut 
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^ wa 
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we 














Specioieo. 







Kagam fa mtga/ta no yOM-an /(? mtrw «m>, ibotoo no ii^ok» 
ta^okA wo tadaei oratamenA ga tame naru Jupmitf piov«ik 

Kok'nM wa. Nam-wo 0 mMd kakA^moByO kaf Mo 
hoei MmO'Wo 0 mhe, KmhtO wa nozomMnaeenH. Hoi, 0u£-^ 

deki-mai&. Sore va Nijypfm-no Ji-dori-de ari'maeSkaf 8i gm- 
fimtjiu Bjfu yokka-de ari-mwru. Fito J alio Jiyak kin iri-ni na»an. 
t6an juto-de itsi ydto-ni nari-mam (three feet make one 
yard). U'Byal^k-^ tO-wo itei ByO to f-mam. 

h IMoMSkfkf Sboppiiig-dfadofMi, 
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Be marks. 

Of the two Japanese formes of writing, the cursive Firo-kana 
atxJ the more square and distinct Kata-kana. we have exhi- 
iwied above the latter, which has been reduced abeady to 
our Standard Alpiiabet 1^ J. Hoffmann <the learned editor 
■of Dooker Curtios's Japanese Orammar, Ley^Dy 1867,) in hie 
y^Shopping^dialo^ues in Dukh, English and JiqMMese^ Leyden. 
1861." The Japanese used first for their language the Chinese 
writing. In the 9**" century they derived from it a Japanese 
alpliabet of their own and limited it to 47 syllabic signs. 
These syllables were put in such order as to form a little 
poem, the beginning of wbtch L^o^a became the name of the 
aiphafaet. We learn from it, that the Japanese language cf 
tliis 'time distinguisbed only ten consonants, which were com- 
pos od with the five vowels a c i o u; three combinations were 
left out as not existing in the language, viz. yi, ivu and ye 
.(or we). The old ooflsonantio system was therefooe tbia very 
amaU iOne: 

* • - y 

t n s r 

p m - w 

Afterwards the sonants t/^ b, z were distinguished by a 
diacritical sign added to the corresponding surd letters ; p was 
ohaoged into the Iricative letter / in all Japanese -words; it 
preserved its origtnd sonnd only in foreign words and was 
then marked by a little circle. The five letters, wliicih are 
pronounced at present as pure vowels, seem to have been 
regarded originally as beginiiiuf;^ with a slight guttuial nasal 
na^ ne^ ni, no, nu^ which afterwards was weakened (as the 
Tibetan ^) into ' (hamza)^ or disappeared entirely. The as-* 
sibilatkm .of t and d itefcure • and u into isi^ tgu, dgi, dim.^ as 
well as the softening of / into « and even into A is of still 
later origin, and is therefore not indicated at all in writing. 
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Tbe vowel ?/ , inherent in the syllables oi our cohimn , is 
very often pronounced so short as to disappear almost enti- 
rely, and the same happens also not uafrequeotij with tbe 
inherent TOwel i. We propose to represent these vowels in 
this esse (ss in the simikr one of the Ramanian , old Slove- 
nian and other languages) by iS and tbe more so as we 
have only to follow in this respect the autlioritv of Hoff- 
mann. The syllable nu (v.), iin , niu were formerly enopioyed 
to express the nasal terminations -n, -m, especially in the 
Chinese words ending with -it or -it. Afterwards a pecnliar 
sign was chosen for every final nasal, which at present is 
pronounced sometimes n and sometimes still diifering from 
nu. We represent it by n (cf. tbe Tanuiliau). The signs \ 
and ^ indicate, in foreign words, respectively the lengthening 
and the shortening of the preceding vowel. The latter si^n 
is that of the letter t (tii) and is apparently chosen in imita* 
tion of the sontbem Chinese dialects, which exhibit, instead 
of the Msndarin words with tbe short or '^retorning'* tone, 
syllables ending with k or p. We follow Hoffmann and 
other European scholars in uidicatinf^ the shortness of the 
vowel by doubling the next consonant and transcribe for ex. 
the Japanese Nitpon by Nippon. When the syllables sbi, 
tHf M are followed by the syllables ya, yo^ or their 
respective combinations are contracted into ^ya^ »yoy fyu; ii/a, 
c/yo, zyu; Uya^ thjo, Uyu; dfya, dzyo^ dzyu (or »a, lo, Jiu; 
za^ etc.). We should prefer to keep, for the sake of etv^mo- 
logy, the original adding however the sign ^ (i) to indi- 
cate its disappearance. The change of / or v into h seems 
to be very arbitrary and, according to certain observations, 
which the author bad the opportnnity to make personally 
during the presence of the Japanese embassy in Berlin (1862), 
rather a matter of politeness towards tlie person addressed. 
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Specimeu. 

q • • 3 • q • ' • "i*? • • ' • q ^ • 

^ ^ ^ I Foucaux, Grainin. sur la tengae Tib&t. p. Idd. ^ 



Dm Uhe den dus na yul BdranoH '^dir dran eron Una br-^a 
Itig ff-n^ te; dran arch de day yu a-ton pa Udpdla ies b^aba 
dampd-4 Uhoa 9-lob tUn bs'ffom pa la d^ga-* bd-s kun tu ryyu 

zin} au la datn^d-i tihon yod ya da b-day la ts-mrana» 

R 
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Remarks. 

The Tibetan writing is syllabic like the Sanskrit, from which 
its characters are derived. The orthography of the Tibetan 
literature was fixed at a time, when the laogaage was still 
in a very different state. Many letters which then were pro- 
nounced, are at present silent. We have the choice, either 
to give up entirely the old liistoriccil orthography, follow iog 
only tlie aotiial pronunciation, or to seek for a compromise 
between both. We have made a proposition to that effect in 
the above (p. 233) mentioned treatise, and our specimen will 
best show what we mean. As almost all the silent letters pre- 
cede or follow the root, which alone is pronounced, they might 
all be transcribed, but separated from the letters proncniuccd 
in a conventional way, and the altered pronunciation of a 
few other letters might be placed above those of the old or- 
thography. The brackets as in b6)gom = gonii d)ga(* ^ ga; 
nd(s = ntf, which we formerly proposed, seem to be less 
convenient, than a separating line, although also this line has 
in our European writing an other meaning. The change of 
pronunciation occurs principally in the letters a, r, m , y, 
which become sometimes 4, », titj and might then be 
written a, ^, m, y* Other minor changes, as the softer 
pronunciation of h before vowels, or the sharper of d before 
r, might he omitted. The letter ^ was originally a weak 
nasal, hut is now, if heard at all, weakened into the sound 
of our ^ The vowels, except a (whieh is not written), are 
expressed in the middle of words by the signs known from 
the Sanskrit, and in the beginning of words they are added to 
^ as their fnlcrnm; the same letter without any vowel -sign 
designates, as in Sanskrit, a. The quantity of the vowels is 
not distinguished in Tibetan, except in Sanskrit words, where 
the long vowels are comiaoniy expressed by adding underneath 
the letter 
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specimen. 

dga»oj<o€o ^<^oiH^lib, 9^^>^Go <i^^6oj}^6o ^b£<n^^|j{a»Go 

Brossel, El^m. de U 1. G^org. 1837. p, 968. 



^^miidata da mflewelta ino^*anieta Dawit da I\'ost»ati^*m^ 
Ess udiewdni moi'omem igwues natHowit KaHweini^ sazywoT" 
tapan Apj[azeH9ataf sanaxebtorgan AryuHka; aznaurni tgumat 
PamU^ da natesawni eHmanrertiMni ^ mjlewelni da (fliemi brdo^ 

lam, mxedarni iu^nierni da gantkmulni ^qobasa mt^ertum. 

E2 
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Eewarks. 

Tbe vowel ^ is described as s very short e and oocufs 

especially after u: ttf. In the same way t mostly forms tbe 
Hecond part of a dipiitliong aif, oi, but sometimes it occurs 
also alooe at the end of words, as iu muiumbi; it is rendered 
in Bussian hy a or As ail tbe characters and their order 
are derived ^ like tbe Armenian, from tbe Greek, tbe sign of 
tbe vowel u is originally a composition of o and v (Greek ovy 
The Greek vowel v alone does not belong to tbe original 
Georgian alijljabet, but is added afterwards after u (without 
any numerical value). It is found, however, in a few words, 
9;d (=:iictW»), seven, and may then be rendered by n: ^sud. 
About tbe dry tenues^ wbicb we write t> etc., and which 
are common to tbe Georgian, Lanan, MingreUan^ Suanian, 
Ah](a8^ian^ and other Caucasian languages, see above in the 
Ometian alphabet, p. 139. We are not quite sure of the pro- 
nunciation of that letter which we have rendered by Euro- 
pean Grammarians usually write kh instead of our 
instead of our It seems that tbe latter is tbe corresponding 
fricative to ^, and that it has tbe same pronunciation as that 
Kurd letter, which Mr. Lerch (see above p. 137; has rendered 
by H and which in tiiis cfise would also be written more con- 
veniently j 5 the Semitic K being of quite a peculiar nature. 
Tbe pronunciation of the letter called ]iae i is that of a 
feable h> Tbe last letter with a numerical value (10,000; is tbe 
letter called hoe fK, tbe sound of which is not quite clear. 
The letter /', and 1/ / seem to have been invented only for 
the Ossetian alphabet, not for the Georgian, where it is, 
however, employed by some writers to render several difficult 
combinations of consonants more pronouncable. 
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T U 8. 

The aipbaUei of ibis CaucasiaD language has been discussed 
by 8chiefner, Bulletin de la classe faistor. philol. del* Acad, 
de St. P^tersbourg, tome XII. 1855. p. 103 sqq. It seems, 

that hia letterb: 
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would correspond with the i'ollowiog letters of the Staudard 
Alphabet: 
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liemarks. 

The letters, which we write with » are apparently the same 
dry tenuee, on which we have just spoken p« 247 (cf. p. 134). 
On the abpirateU 'I see above p. 172. 
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• ALBANIAN {To^tkan dialect)- 
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tf pQiitiy vya rji vm i xjg xjs axofta na Xjiqg, Uiq xni 
no org oa djefi hgtv^ %i dv^ai^i t ifiy , xjg xia^ t i'niy vdg dii 
e i ftbvr> I tffin djcdji xjt 0tio» vds dte^ vovx ovftbvw^ no 

taXa!li £ jl[odi v<t avi Ti dhit , e arje e yjivi taa tanber( i i 
finva(tt vdg Oiai' Ti ^<'c^> f ^ ^^H ^'d^ /(la tg tv{ii 7iiQ n 
(inov(fg. 

Popular tale. J. G. von Uabn, Albane«. Stnd. II, p. 167. 

Ke mbret nde ve vend e mbretfrdn^ e % Ice ^cn<- ke do U 
vHtt'iy 7i(ia he ?n/> i tiv Ke Ice akoma pa Ure. Per kete pune m 
dyeni l>''iiii' te diuHiize V ctiy , /.'c / /x, i »iiy ndc det e i vdmt. 
J treti djjid'e ke km nde det^ nuk' umbyi^ po t4ildz% e iu>oi mV 
dnf ditit^ e atyi e ^inf taa taobhif e 4 m&arf ndf Han if 
tire, e e ddnf ndf ffra tf t^re fgr tf Hturf 
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Remarks. 

Tbc Albanian language is divided into two dialects, the 
To9kan and tlie Gegan, The Toekan write with Greek lettera, 
the Gegan with lioman* AVe foUow the Toskan grammar of 
J. G. von Hahn in his learned Albancmche Htmiien^ Wien, 
1853. 2*' P. — In the Gegan dialect occurs the freucli nasa- 
lisation of vowels, expressed ijy the addition of which wo 
render by the sign over the respective vowels. 
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Specimen. 

Makka mfn*al6uHKrkan dfya darrijHulda karajdanna padda 
bdran (fiycqm yan dikahcutihikma^ dun dinmliydkahha dkaii bdran 
triydpa yan dikahnndaklna dqnan tdnan qodqratna. jRdran si- 
ydpa mqmmunuk oran dqnan tiydda mbqnar hagna niacdya di- 
iiksa allah dqnan dpi ndraka yaii dmat hOnat* 

SeUeiermieher, d« riollMDce de Lieiit »va le Ungn. p. 602. 601. 

Remarks. 

The Malaysi, like the Arabs, distinguish iu writing only 
three vowels, short and long, a d, i u u., using the same 
signs for % and f and ^, u and o, 6 and 6; is always 
d^ but j:_ is sometimes a, and sometimes the indistinct vowel, 
which might be transcribed ^, or as we prefer it in this case ^ 
The pronunciation of ^ and ^ is described as between our 
(• J and t d ) it seems therefore that our nearest expression 
for them is c and j. We write the merely Arabic sounds as 
we write them in Arabic. We have followed principally the 
exposition of the Malayan grammar by Schleiermaoherin 
his book: de Vinjluence de rSeritwre 9ur la langue^ 1835. p. 409 sqq. 
There, however, the two cerebral letters t and d are not 
mentioned. They are at present, as ii seems, fallen into disuse; 
but the new invented sign j> of the Malayan alphabet proves, 
that this letter 4' used, at least in former times. The 
corresponding i was expressed by the Arabic Jo^ which after- 
wards was commonly confined to the words of Arabic origiOf 
and replaced iu geuuiiiu Malayan words by ^ 
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RemarkB. 

There are three dialects of the Batak, which is spoken in the 
north of Sumatra^ viz, the Toba^ the AJandaUin or Ankola, and 
the Ikari, The characters given abore belong to the Toba 
dialect^ except da^ which occare only in the sonthem 
hrancb of the MandaOm dialect. In the same dialect n 
written instead of *^ »a, or instead of ha 

or ka^ <^ for wia, ^ for "o na, for "2^ 
''^^ for ya, for ~ i and (north) or 

(south) for •=> u. The western !/ o6a and the DotVt dialect 
nie Instead oi ^ and <3^ instead of ^ The 
vowel system in pronunciation and in writing is almost the 
same as in Javanese. The initial vowels «, i, ic have their 
peculiar signs, tlie middle or final vovveis (except a) are ex- 
pressed by little symbols added to the principal characters. 
The TOwel a is not expressed at all, but is inherent in every 
coDSonaDtal character , if it stands alone and Is not followed 
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by the sigo — vbiob indicates tbe absence of every vowel. 
Ae in Jayanese, there ie a peculiar sign for tbe final n as 

well as for tlie feeble final aspiration, both us it seems, in 
imitation of tbe Saiiskritic (musodra and visarya. The letters 
y occur in the MandaUm^ not in the Toba dialect. 
Tbe Dain'i has no n; it uses tbe characters of to and but 
only instead of ^ , which letter is pronounced h As Id other 
languages the present pronunciation deviates in several cases 
from the old orthography, pr, J, h are pronounced at the end 
of words k, <r, p. In the eastern Toba dialect and in some 
other parts of the island the r is pronounced in a guttural 
manner, and ought then to be written r, if compared with 
other dialects, h in Toba^ if initial^ is sounded k\ m Dairi tbis 
IS always the case, and in Mandmiih also, if final or following 
immediately a eon^^ iiaiit. l>efure ^, f, s the nasals n, vi 
are pronounced respectively A;, jj; n before p becomes 
not In the Mandaihn alone the nasals are not cbaoged. 
Before ^, dy b ihe nasals « , n , m pass into the respective 
dass of tbe preceding consonant. At tbe end of words tbe 
nasak n, m before h are pronounced respectively kkj tt, pp. 
as likewise t, ]) before h, with the exception that t-h or p-h 
are sometimes pronounced kk, n before /, r, m, as well as r 
before / are changed into the following letter.— All these change- 
ments of pronunoiation are sometimes neglected in writings in 
order to be understood by aU tbe Bataks, and sometimea, they 
are expressed according to the dilferent diidects. Tbe tran- 
scription will follow in most cases , especially for iinguistical 
purposes, the etymological orthography. "We owe our remarks 
on tbe Battatk^ to Dr. Land, Secretary of the Netherlandish 
Bible-Sooiety at Amsterdam, the exposition on the subject by 
fi. NeubrouMr van der Tuvk not boing in our bands. 
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Specimen. 

JSJeyari li<ili vontm tigan; hiidinnipuu lankun dennitl losq. 
Padamellannipun mbin. Namminipun }(ika Pirannon. Mir en, 
j^abar^ yen nerjari Mendr Juida tfda, Jah^ Pirannon JUijen keaat 
datfh nfpm'i M§mi*; bfkt^ dagannan pamtun hutatfi kuvoa. Sarfn 
dumuffi nggari Memr^ kapangis tiyan dusun kin Karaa, 
JaYtanieli^Spnakkiiitt door Gorneii de Gioot nitg. door T. Booida. IMS. p. 68 

Remarks* 

The system of vocalisation is essentiaHy the same as in the 

D^nnndgari. The vowel e does not ova-am in ihe beginninp^ of 
words. The vowel a which after any coiiBonant is not written 
at aH, has two di^rent sonndsy accordifig to certain rules; 
the one is our pvie the other a somewhat eloser and there- 
fore more indistinct a approaching to our o^ ss ^ approaches 
to an indistinct We write therefore those two •oiipds. ^ 
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and The sign — is described as a final «l; it seems to 
imitate in its figure the Sanskrit anuwdra^ but without its 

peculiar nature; we prefer therefore, not to distiDguish it in 
our transcription from the full consonantal n. The final letter 
^ corresponds with the Sauskritic visarga s. About the two 
cerebral letters 9 and f (i), we think that T. Roorda is 
right in what he observes in bis edition of Cornets de Groot's 
JavaanBehe Spraakkunst, Amsterdam 1843. p. 8. As the no> 
tatioQ of the final the different notations of r also seem to 
be imitated from the Demndyari^ and the two signs ^ and ^ 
called Pa -r ere and Na-lelet seem to represent the Sauskritic 
T and /. The full vowel characters are sometimes used as 
initials in original Sanskrit words. Instead of them the letter 
k is generally used with its respective vowel sign. It seems 
preferable to irauscribe this /t, although it is at present scar- 
cely audible. 



D A Y A K (B6rneo). 
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Specimen. 

Aton alo idtq tempon anake hatuq dua Inti, Dan i^abtisu intu 
qivoi ta hamuli deugan hapa: Apaii^ teha akaiiku bagin ramo 
ida bans ayunku, Dan iq menibagi akan qwen penataug* 
Maka duton arq andau liinba t^, anak ida bum menamptnum 
kar^ ramo^ dim hagoet akan lewu awan kedau, het^ meikuum 
ramoe am kapapan gawie* Lne. i&, 11 -^13. 

H. C. von der GatelenU: Gramniatik der Dsgak-Spfaohe. Leipiig. 
1852. p. 46. 
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Specimen. 

Ij/a-mintie ankdna-kdnai pau'}}auwanna Ddyalankdra. Ala 
mydpa'-nydpaeta kardeh lompo^ a^makSya makdta^ amindwah 
irawdnafi parenidna Dayala^dra, Na ahdo D'ayaUnidedraf Urn 
Idmhusu* pamdi*, na ddde* bi£aranna ri sikamma hone^huUdnOy 

ftiyagdan ri-patarinUna^ riyanron-kemokanna^ ri-^mmHhattananna, 
Pdssala'. Na ni' 8urokd?ia - mo pau-pmnrmiuiL. Nlya* 8e*re ka- 
rdeh ri imramnanaf niydrena T ina-Svmpe. Naiya arenna ka- 
rdena^ nikdna Edda-Adan; ma>lompo kakaraenama^ fMpld'ban 
irateyandninf myagdn ri banea anin; na kaldiyan-mo biriidna 
ta»s4'r€'ta>9i're parasdnan, lamhumma siyagdan labdna ti'tikamma 
pdkereka, avyagdah n-tau-kafnasiya, 

Matthes, Makasfiaaiscbe Spraakkuuait. 185S. p. 14. 



Remarks. 

The Makassar language is spoken iu the southern part of 
the island Cdibes and partly in the email neighbouring island 
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Saleyer. The vowel a is inherent iu every simple character; 
the other vowels arc exprnaed i^y points added to their re- 
spective consonaDtal characters. There are no peculiar ioitiil 
vowel signs , hut the character ^ serves as a fulcrum for 
every initial vowel. We need not transcribe it. Final nasak 
are regarded rather as modifications of the preceding vowel 
and are for tbii> reason usually not written at all, or repre- 
sented sometimes by a common sign ^ placed above the syl- 
labic sign, and pronounced at the end of a word always li, 
and before other consonants n or m, according to tbe 

class of the following letter, imitating in this respect the use 
of the Sanskritlc anv%vdr(i-^o\\\\. Dt^cidedly lon£r vowels occur 
very seldom in Makassar and almost alone iu foreign words. 
But every vowel, short or long, may be pronounced with t 
sudden closure of the throat after it, which corresponds veiy 
near!) with the Chinese z\ tone (see above p. 232), and whicb 
we represent best, as Mr. Land proposes, by adding onr 
hamza ' after the vowel, as wc have done it in those Semitic 
languages, where x or Qmmza) closes a syllable. It seems, 
that in Makassar this final which is not written, replaces 
always, as in Chinese, the Samoyetic (p. 219), the eastern Po- 
lynesian (p. 259) and other languages, a dropped consonant, 
csi ccially A', which reappears, when a vowel is added, for ex. 
balhr and a becotnes Itnllaka^ whilst balan and a remains halana. 
The letter h is not found in the older Makassar writing; it 
has been introduced only in later times, and principally used I'o 
Malayan or Arabic words, hardly iu pure Makassar words. 
The word-accents may be added on a much larger scale, as 
it is done in the standard works on the Makassar language 
by Dr. B. F. Matthes. 
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Kemarks. 

The same sign, called aniay which id the Makawar indicates 
a final nasal , is in the Bugia a vowel sign designating an in* 

distinct sound approaching to a , and thorcfbrc traiif^cribod hy 
ns a. Four signs are added to the Makassar alphabet to ex- 
press the combinations of iika, hta, nra, mpa. There is no 
nta, which seems to be replaced by nra. These combioations 
occur also in the beginning of words and remind us of the 
same fact in many African languages, mf^ nct^ nd, mh have 
lio peculiar signs and when they occur in the middle of words, 
the nasal, as in the Makassar, is not indicated at all. We owe 
these remarks to the personal information of Dr. Matthes, who 
is scientifically and practically fully acquainted with the dif- 
ferent languages of CeUbes^ where he has lived many years, as 
an agent of the Netherlandish Bible Society at CkUh^, 
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EASTEKN POLYNESIAN LANtiUAGES. 

These languages belong to the poorest with respect to the 
number of sounds they use. hone of those which are hitherio 
known, have the letter (t^ nor nor nor any aspirate, nor 
even any media, with some rare exeeptioiw. They have the 
three tenuefl pronounced rather sofUy and eyen of 

these the TakiH wants the the Sanehneh the t Bat we 
think that we have to regard not only the fmmza * a« a 
softening of but also v as the soft correspontlent of/?, and 
r or / oi t; for we find in the language of New Zealand r 
and d changing with one another; the Sandwich has hat 
no r, the Ttaro- Tonga has by bat no and other languages 
haye w (perlia[)s w?) instead of v. Most of them haye the three 
nasals n, n, //i, and besides h. Some distinguish f and | 
which, however, change most frequently with one another; 
the RarO'Tanga and the Gambier have neither. We possess an 
instroctiye comparison of several of these languages by B. 
Oaussin (Du diaUete de Tahiti, de eehd die ilee Marqtneee d 
en gin^al de la langue Polynhiewie ^ Paris. 1853). According 
to this work, we give the following alphabets in our transcription. 
The vowels are in all the same: <t, e, i, o, u. They are very 
rarely decidedly long, ^7, , u. Besides the short and 
long, Mr. Gaussin distinguishes also two accents, which 
he calls ''grave'* and 'Sigue** without describing them nearer 
nor designating them by peculiar signs. The consonants of 
the dirt'eri lit languages treated by liim are as follows. The 
feeble guttural, whieh he calls ^^explosive pharyngienne" or | 
^post^ro-guttorale'* seems to be our ^^hamza" 
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The general system of consonants of these diiferent iaoguages 
would therefore be the following: 
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Specimen of the Tahiti language. 

Ua hoe e tocpiti tau ta'ota % tai e hi i ie i*a} h> Roo U i»oa 
o U taki^ Hi Teahoraa te i*oa o te hoe* Ua turn % ta raua 
matau n raro n te moana; jiji atmra te nuUau i te rmtru a 

taua atua ra o liuahatu; parau Hwra raua: e i'ci; 'ua huti 
ih<yra e fa>atata aei'a n te pae vwa^ hio itu>ra raua e twata^ 
te mavera te rouru, Ganisiii, p. 265. 
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ILLITESATE LANGUAOEa 



AUSTRALIAN or PAPUAN LANGUAGES. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN. 
(Adelaide*) 
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Remarks. 

We follow the work of Teichelmann and SehfirmaDD 
of the Lutheran Mise* Soc, OutUnei of a Grammar^ VocO' 

fndarif and VhraHeologif of the abo)igi?ud langita/^e of South 
AnHtralia^ spftl'pu in cnul cudiduI Adelaide. 1846. The authors 
conform to the Standard Alplmbct with the exception of our 
r<, for which they write nff. 
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^Vide: n. C. von de r Gubblentz, Die Melarugitchen Spracken. iHQO. p. (>a. 
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NAltE. VIXI. 367 
Sfteoimen. 

h eimtff naiimi u etfU, it ero inkakm tdammn o un. Is ika 

a inharei ehele etnian : At ekmak, alupai nyak mJuiidzi inpadunh 
unyum imtak. Is atiakaai ira rau inpadiam o un aien. In wat 
H pan itag noduU it eU idupat^ it attkip^ naiA nidH iicd atena 
0 un a inkareij um atna o un^ um apan mUaha pt^e itag agen^ 
i$ um tduaraprap tnitadiam o un aim an neda ixuaii ahnan. 



MARE (Loyalty Islands). 
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See: von der QabeUntzi Die Melmn, 8pr, p. 170. 



Specimen. 

Kei Makaze dzie onome, kei nuponi ko. Inu Yehova ono re 
Makaze ni^, inu toediakare nupo wanei Aiphitit na ffara me- 
nene. Nupo ake iro ne makaze menu, ekewe ne inu, 

Eiod. 90, 1. 



V I T I (Fiji Islands). 
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Pf /, iu foreign wordf. 
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AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 



Specimen* 

E nduu fia tamata sa lewe rua na Imenatanake, sa kaya 
wi tanuma ko koya sa nons vei ran: Tamangu^ soKa fnai vei 

au nai votavofa ni yau sa cota me nongu. A sa vofu vet ran 
na nona yau. A sa taica vunga na boni sa maH sa aotlyona' 
vata na nona yw kedena ko koya na none onyo^ ha laho Umi 
kina vamui vakayawa^ ka ia bwta walena kma na nma yau e 
not valavala Mroi. Et. Lae. U, ll^lZ, 

Remarks. 

The Bev. D. Haxlewood in his Compendious Grammar of 
the Feefeean language, Vewa. 1850. writes q, d, c, j 
instead our n<j , Aj nd, d, mb, ). The vowels are short or 
long; but they are not distinguished in the Grammar of Haz- 
lewood, nor by li. C. von der Gabeientz;, in his work on 
the Mdanesian laoguages, from which (p. 63) we have takea 
the specimeD, Hazlewood remarks that his h and q represent 
two sounds each, the former k and in certain cases g^ the 
latter ng and soinetlmes nic. The combinations hg^ fid, nib seem 
to be only modifications of the respective explosives. We must 
prefer however to transcribe these combinations of two sounds 
according to the pronunciation^ by two letters , as we tran- 
scribe the same combinations in the African languages. 



AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

SUAHELI (KI-SUAHELI). 
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Specimen. 

Mmhuo kdikAd nenOy na nmo laifftua kua MwAgu^ na Mungu 

altkua ncno. Jlilo ndilo lalikua mudnso hm Muhgu. KuWi 
kitu d^cd^onwa kuakwe; na isipokudi^ hakikua kitu kimoza ki- 
Udio /dmoa, Et. Joli. 1, l —8. 

Remarks. 

Krapf, in his ihdUne of tfi£ elements of the KisudJieU lan- 
guage. Tabingen 1850. writes fh ?, J, tj^jj z in- 
stead of oar ^9 ^9 ^i ^> ^9 -'-^^ clicks 
which have been observed by Dr. Krapf in the SmiSM are 
not written nor described in his publications. We prefer, as 
we have statt'd already above (p. 10), to write is and dz in 
the illiterate, especially in the African languages, instead of 
c and as in the Asiatic languages, because the origin of 
these componnd sounds from simple gutturals is not traceable 
in all cases, and because there are no simple signs of an in- 
digenous alphabet to be rendered, and finally, because we are 
now able to quote Grout, Applcyard, Kollc, Schcin, 
Scblegel, Zimmermauu, Bartb and others as authorities 
in our favour for the same transcription. 



HAEtlA (Mosambique). 
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AFRICAK LAHOUAOBS. 



Remarks. 

We give thia alphabet from oral commuiiieatioiis made by 
Prof« W. Peters. Cf. The languages <^ Moeamhi^ drawn 
up frcm ike J6». of Dr, W. Fgien bj Dr. W. Bleek. 
London 1856. In this book onr letters e, n, ^, f, I are 
rendered by ^, e, ^ , hi. The letter 2 is not identical 

with the composition hi, but resembles the Welsh U, which 
we have also rendered by L The middle tongue touches the 
bard palate and at tbe same time the breath Is thrust out on 
both sides of it, producing a similar friction as the letter ^. 



TSUANA (SE-T§UANA, BE-TSUANA). 
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ai au ei eu d au ti U* la foreign words: dzQ) 

Remarks. 

Cf. Appleyard; Kajir G ram mar 1850. p. 50. He writes na, 
kli, g, c or ch, j, tl instead ot our », jf, z,^, dz^ ?.We have tbe 
pleasure to state, that on a later occasion , Tiz. in tbe Qnreg* 
pondmse between the Committee <jf the South African AuaUkary 
Bible Society and various MMionariee and otherey relative to 
the translation, printing and circulation of the scriptures in the 
native languages of South Africa, Cape town, 1857. p. 107. 
Appleyard himself recommends the writing of ti^ dz^ 7* 
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KAFIR, Znht (Ama^Zulu) dialect 
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Speeim^n. 

U/etswai/o no Mbulazt nkuzalwa kicaho intanga inye, Bahike 
iKjonina. Uietkiraijo wa zalica kwa Niumbazi, Unihulazi wa 
zalwa kwa Moiiaai. Kodica ha Icmgene ngoi/ise; ujjisc waho muni/e. 
Uyi$e ka beka i^koei pakati kwabo; n^cMta ba be intuku, be 
hanin^ U te e ae y% beka inkon pakaH kwabo^ ha 9e be nako 
ukwmkdana ; ngokuba ba M be ktdUe boAke* 

Gnrati Ziilit*Otaaiiiiir, 1850. p. 367« 

Remarks. 

With reference to the clicks, which the KaOrs have taken 
Itom the UoCteotots, we bafe given our opittfoa abore p. 60. 8i. 
We have been sony to remark that one more faaa been added 
to the Dumerone proposals for the rendering oF the ' clieke. 

The Kev. II, Hnhn, of the Khenish Mission, having received 
the commission to bend a set of types of his own choice from 
Europe for the Missionary Press of Cape -town, has added to 
them his new Invented signs for the cUcke. As we are unable 
to disoorer any particular adTantagea in these signe, and do 
not therefore expect their being extensively adopted, we do 
not leal incliucd to recede from out own proposiil. Wa leave 
it) however^ to others to decide whether oui* stroiies should 
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lengthened a little either above or below, in order to distingoish 

them still more from the other characters. Beyond the lateral 
fricative 7, wiiieh we have already fonnd in the Makiui and 
Tiudna languages^ we have to notice in the Katir at least 
one lateral more, which we write t. Xhia latter one is pro- 
nounced in the same way as I, only more forward in the 
month. We may compare the difference of t and t with that 
of and j(, or with that of ^ and the Polish s (our s). In 
earlier publications we find our letter t represented by tU 
'^i J[^9 and our letter t by tlj thl, dhl, hi, V, and in the 
Ama*i09a dialect some writers distinguish even a third lateral 
fricative, which they render by Ml, kj^l, j(L The anthor has 
only been able to distinguish two sounds in the pronunciation 
of native Zulu Kafirs (see above p. 80), and agrees in this 
respect essentially with the observations made by the Rev. 
L. Grout, Missionary of the American Board, in bis valuable 
Grammar the Zulu language. Natal and London 1851^ p. 17, in 
which he has already introdaced the signs 2 and f. Mir. Ap- 
ple yard, in the above mentioned Correspmdenee etc. p. 108 
recommends the sign but retains besides the combinations 
kt and cU. It seems to us, that the sound rendered by kl, 
khLf which, according to Boyce, Applcyard and others, 
Is iDttly heard, when the ktter I is preceded by il or », onght 
not to be distinguished from the latter. It is a natural phonic 
eflfect to hear and even to pronounce rJct and niH , in conversa- 
tion, instead of nl and ni\ and it is the same mistake which 
has induced others to write tl also behind vowels instead of 
I or r. The lateral aspiration might, eyen be uttered without 
any decided ^-movement of the tongue; it is then nearly the 
same sound ss the Arabic (jao (only Without emphasis), a rather 
difficult letter which the old Arabic ortboepists describe as an 
'"''emphatic aspirated ir It might thei eiore be desirable to fix a 
peculiar sign for this lateral aspiration, if this did not go be^ 
jond oor praotieal wants. . .. 
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m 

m 

K A F I B , tOM (Ama tOaa) dialect. 

The alphabet is the same as the /^t<^?<-alpiiabet. 

Specimen. 

Lite iUzwi Uka-^Tiao, ukuiala kivalo ukungena ema-gOeem, 
langena kwa-inikai Ud^peiwe ngvrNyengana^ umfo wapeiejfa kwolr 
'waniXe, Wayete yena esekuDdiwye Uizwe^ teem kuBi6waf Kuko 
idewe esinffomO'tOsa, Waza wait kehalokuy wtmokunga oitanf- 

7}iai/cla ilizioi lika-Tiuo kweso-fizur. Wctdi'I eiela intela ke kwa" 
Laniu ahakulu; wamka waicela ulwunte^ wapumela nyaneno apa 
. Watiy aki^ika^ wanjedwa kakulu rujama-Bulu. 

. Appleyard, The Kafir laogoage, p. 869. 



HE RE KG (O-TYI-HEKERO). 
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SpecimoD. 

Yehova omurise oandye, hina tyi inee hepa, E men dyi rarisa 
^moutsuta uondyaura. Emen dyi t^ike komeva twhtmva, Om uinyo 
oandye E ma tarareku; E mm dyi tHkire Ena re mondambo 
yauaemba. Pa. 88, 1*8. (Hahn p. 889.) 

Etuako ndza ri notyizire ty cnmza omhuze, inhia $ akuya^ ia 
ra ri notyinza €iy£nu Ozcmhtra azehs va pungttkire ozcmhun^" 
hire otyingcuOf nu ka za sorer e okukohora imba^ mbe ze ptinyw 
hirire, , Hebx. 10, l. (JUahn p. 116.) 
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Remarks. 

The Kev. H. irl ah n iias published two valuable larger works 
on this language, a Grammar (1857) and Biblical Stories (X861). 
We regret sincerely, that the orthography of the latter is not only 
essentially differing from that of the former, bat even less accep- 
table. The question is only about the sounds , which were tirst 
written: w, dj\ nj^ j\ f, d, ncf, s^' z by the RheDish Missionaries, 
for which Mr. Hahn gives in his Grammar the letters n, /P, ^, y, 

d or dz^n or ndz, z, and in his last pnblication : fi, ty, dy^ y, 
h ^9 P9 h With regard to s and z he remarks in the Grammar 
p. 4, that their pronunciation approaches to the English hard 
th and soft owing to the custom of the people to cut out 
the two upper front -teeth in form of an angle A. This very 
plausible explication accounts for the fact, that our common 
9 and z does not exist at all in the Ilerer6, and justifies us 
at the same time to retain the common signs of 8 and z not- 
withstanding , instead of ^ and ^, which would else be re- 
quired according to the Staudaid alphabet. On a separate 
leaf printed 1861 Mr. Hahn raises doubts respecting his own 
former explication, because he had since remarked the same 
lisping sonnds behind d^ and n, and he uses now a peculiar 
diacritical sign for » and z and the compounds dz^ nz. 
We cannot find the reason he gives for this new invention 
sufficient, and would decidedly prefer the old fashion. Oa 
the other hand we adopt his proposal to. write ti/ and dj^ in- 
stead of Ic and the more so because we prefer in general, 
according to our principles, and especially with regard to iUit- 
terate languages, to resolve all consonantal diphthongs into 
their coaipoijent parts. The iiatuial couscquence is that we 
write also nij intead of n. But we keep the distinction of /i and 
My as it is done in the Grammar, were it only in order to avoid 
the very common mistake to pronounce the two letteis as a 
simple li, which latter in many other languages preeedes Yoweb 
immediately without aa intermediate g. 
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Specimen. 

Lue luUt bohaho hoha pwa^ bmei na a bohak ribi o hunuUfu 
bwabe^ ketH o banutiu bimbe la puled f atlft na batifi a takeidi 
olif nkwai inaba mpio^tU naba o erio a bakoto ata ha boie, 

Uatth. by 13. 

Remarks. 

The alphabet and apecimen are taken from the y^htroductkm 
ta the Femandim tongue^ by John Clarke (Wesi. Mise.) 
2/^ ed. 1848. Mr. Clarke wrttee uh^ j instead of our li, 

t9 y (ISw 
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Tones. 

High tone a' ^ etc. 
Middle tone a e etc. 
Low tone etc* 
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Specimen. 

Mf/e' ya tc(;lit(^ any a ya na tide sof/a ya, ya 6ff n(j<hi ana 
ndt' na d'ujl ihinyt' idzi lut ma imu nw^ ala'eze Tttu'ku, ntjo'^i 
Unu ndt' w: ebc' Ufju'a ma unu //a dtHu/tHi, Ny{/zi Unu^ nde 
Oguf na abu'ay ma afi/ gediu Unu* NffofziUmu^ mM mafdu 
ga dk^ unu on', mM dgahan dJtJ^ unu, na ihifrikd ma mM 
Unu na ihu'n irpi dkpg^ 4knu ahafn doka nd^n^ na iki Oj^ra w0ht, 

Loke 6, 80-23 

Remarks. 

We give the aIf)hafK;t aii<l .sporimen according to tlie (jram- 
nuLtical Klt uwnU of the Ibo lauyuaye by J(ev, J, F. 8ch5fl 
and the native Missionary S Crowther's huama'Ibo Primer^ 
revised by the Rev, J. Cbr. Taylor, having changed only 
their di into In the compounds Jep and gb of this and 
other African languageH, the component parts are so intimately 
connected, that they are regarded ahiiost as guttural :n Mjjfi- 
,Ci»tious of jf and 6, in a similar way as we speak of guttural 
(emphatic) dentals in the Semitic langmiges. We prefer however 
to write hoth letters in the same way as it has been done 
before us. About the peculiar intonations represented by the 
accents ' and \ see our remarks on the Yoruba, 
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au at (ji oi ci 
Xooes: a' a d 



YOBUB A. 
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Specimen. 

O'fcQri k(P li omQ'kori medzi. Efji ahnro m ino' wg wi fu 
baba' ri" kfif^ Bahoi^ /« m« m iui ogW ti o tar^ mi, O 
kpi ohU tnif r^/u wq. txf iMfjf miliM U ehX iyi^ Pyi 

9m</kpr% ahuro W ohU ghofjbo ti </ m rffp', </ mti pVtf r#»^ 

kpg Uj'k vi' ilu o^kSrii; ni ibc^ 7ti o' ybe' no} ghoyho ini' rc^ 7u 
inakuna, Loke 16, 11-13. 

Remarks. 

We owe our acquaiiiUnce with tbe Y^r^ language prin- 
eipally to the Tahtuble works of the natire Miesionary Her. 
S. Crowiher (Adia>ye) (Grammar and Vocabulary 1852) and 
lastly of the Uev. T. J. Ho wen (Grammar and Dictionary. 
1858, pubiislied by the Smithsoniau Institution), Their alphabet 
exhibits the letters a, e, p, ai^an), rj{n^ ng), s (s)^ z, c 
or t9^ di Q) inetead of our e, S, n; f, ti^ di. Tbe 
▼owel § is not noticed by Crowiher; it seems to be very rare 
and is described by Bowen as tbe ^^obscure sound of u in but^ 
0 in mot/{ei%" The ftf/) on the end uf syllables "is equi- 

valent to the French n in hon,"' This is tbe same oasalisation 
of a vowel) which Mr. Schdn in Ibo has already rendered 
according to the Standard alphabet by d, iy etc. ^'fiefore a 
consonant I that is, at the beginning of a word or sylUble, it 
has a stronger sound, nearly cqmvalent to the English ng in 
smg^ That is our n. Tlie compound tn is not mentioned 
by Bowcu and seems to be almost unknown in native words. 
As to the peculiar intonation of vowels | which is identical with 
that in Iboy Ewe and other languages, ^there are three primary 
tones; the middle tone is the ordinary tone of the voice without 
inflexion; the actite and grave tones are noiply the rising and 
falling; inflexions of elocutionists; in the Yoruba and other 
cognate . languages however, they are employed to Uibtmguish^ 
words. which ai« spelled alike, but have diilierent meanings.". 
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We find here in ft tmaUer wUni the eftme principle of mto- 

nation as in the Chinese. The middle tone requires no ex- 
pression ill wriliii^: the two otiior Ioiich liavc l)cen indicauU 
by Crowtber, ScbOn and Bowcnt as the rising and faliing 
Cbineee tone used to be, by the acute and grare accents ' 
and % over the vowel. We hare already enggetted (p* 231)9 
and more amply discoesed in the above quoted treatise, our 
BcriijilcH agaiiiHt thi« use of the iCuropfian accents, which have 
quite a dift'creiit incauin^'. .itnl the iminti oi wijich ih indispen- 
sable in every language to indicate the common word-accent. 
Mr. Bowen baa met with tbia very di^icolty also in the Yctftba 
language, where the word •accent ie entirely diflerent ftom 
the intonation. He dietingaisbae therefore the former from the 
latter by placing it on the i jght side of the vowel, ex. a'daha, 
f(hy'^ alvfa'^ d'luHa'ra, oni'ha'td. In the ruuiiitig text an'i in the 
Dictionary Mr. Bowen generally omits the word-accent and it 
eeenw that it would not be difficult to fix those cases where it 
ought to be put and where not. But we shonld decidedly pro- 
pose, that the word-accent be placed, also in the African lao- 
p^nay^cs, over the vowel, according to tlie usual custom, and the ! 
tones on the right bide of the vowel, witiiout altering the bhape 
given to them by Mr. IJowen. We gain by this mode of writing 

I 

the full harmony with the only langoagee^ whiob exhibit the 
same tonesi viz. the Chinese and cognate langnages, wbet^ the 

Sa^* or oieendmg tone is represented by the aente, and the 

Khyu^ or descending tone by the grave accent, placed on tb*; 
right bide of the vowel (see above p. 232). We sl*ould con- 
sequently write the above quoted words: ddaba, edd^^ alufd^ | 
dlUUdraf onibdta^ or if we omtt the word*aoeent, where it is 
not necessary: ddahaf edc^^ altifd, cflaidraf onibdta, Mr. 
Bowen has introduced a new diacritical sign over those 
vowcIh^ which are fjronounced bo short a« to l)e scarcely per- 
ceptible. Wc have used in those cases, as in the Slavook 
and other languages, the particular sign of shortness ^» 
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EWE, 

€ 

e 

a d 

e i 0 0 

i i u a 

d i % etc. 

T0D6ft. 

High: of ef ^ etc. 
Middle: a e i etc. 

Low: etc. 

Specimen. 

Se gbli alakU le hjwt deka. Se ewa'dzi vio ump icui ece^ na 
alakle to deka. Alakl§ ffblg na se, hen a ennvi cnye. Eyia devia 
nff alakl§ gbQ /can, cwaftu aw9 na alaklg. Eyia gbQ efa ghlg 
na 9e bena: mtka tcoglU am§ke le h^iSe Ma mdhcif megbtii 
fCanifi le kfiwea nte^ eW vinyeo kpatd, 

J. B. Scblegel, SchluMel tnr EnVSpniche, p. 148. 

Remarks. 

We have applied the same gyatem of orthography, which 
the Rev. J. B. ScJilegel«**itt 'accordance with the Standard 
Alphabet* made nae of in his able Grammar and Dictionary 

of the Ewe language (Stuttgart. 1857). The obscure vowel- 
sound, of which he speaks p. 0 seems to be the same as the 
vowel a of Mr. Bo wen ia the Yoraba, We represent it* 
as in the Yoruifa, by f ia the rare cases where it occnrs. 
The letters jjr and y m remarluhla) and still move so the 
letter ta^ whksh seeto to he mat with only in the JEkee, 



•Anh (AonglaJ' dialects 
- • ( - I A 

' ^ if I « I J / 

t d \ n \ ^ - y 
tS di kp gh ny 
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Akta^ and a tew cognate langnagei. The pure breath, saji 
Bfr. Scblegel , passee silently through t}ie lips as if you slightly 

blow off fconictliing from the paper before you; the teeth have 
nothing to do with it, nor it a sonant, but a mute letter; 
the mouth takes the position of the German ^, We cannot 
but approve the reoderiiig of this labial breathing by 
Othert have tried to substitute / as basis; hot the entire 
absence of a dental friction leads us more naturally to w* 
lu&tead of di of Mr. Schlegel we have to write dz. 



AKKA (GA> 



a d 

f 0 Q S 
eg 0 6 

i i u a 

V V ^ ^ ^ 

a f'^ t 0 u 

d i i etc. 

Tones. 

High: (l' i'J etc. 

Middle: a e etc. 
(Low: etc*) 



* 0 
t d 

p b 



h 

n I 

m \ f ' 
ti d£ kp gb km 



y 

r I 

w w 



Specimen. 

(hu ni^ atneyOf ni ameyanu le, ake lumo eba; H eke, ayatj'a 
t& ahdlg. Ni amibahua oblahl bu If ana. K§k§ ni" fmfbayik 
amsyatfa W, l§. Bent fe iff If, akf ayc^ himo If, ni amfU 
ameyaflalf, D^eUfrmQ If, ak0 ayaiXf imukpai ye muy ni am^ 
hay in ainete. Aso noni akfo nojii akeeoy amgnuu mli eko; H J9 
sfi moh JMd anifnu asftrwo, ah onia ohaUu. 

2immeimaoa, Akx» iinuamar. p. 187. 
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Remarks. 

*Tlie Standard Alphabet has beea already employed by the 
Bey. J. Zim merman n in his Granmatkal Sketch of ihe 
Akra^ ot* Gd-latiffuage ^ Stuttgart. 1858. We write only dz 

inst( ad (A liis dn ^ and ib instead of his f, whicli would remind 
rather a deutal * than a labial in (see above). With regard 
to the tones, he distingaishes only two of thera, indicating 
the eleTation <si the voice by the grave accent (a) instead of 
the acute (£) employed in the cognate languages, and leaving 
the other without sign (p. 6). He uses the acute (a) in its 
original meaniDg as word-accent, as we do. 



TYI (0-TYI, OJl), ^apm dialect. 





k 


V 


n 


X 


h 


y 




t 


d 


n 


9 


Z 


r 






b 


m 


/ 


V 


to 



Moatly shorty sometimea long. 

m ei -oiCoi) 

Specimen. 

Ab§ baakonna sei ema. Wo to adur-a, ebi ka wdno. Abo/ra 
ente n'enna ni rCoffya a8gm~a^ odi aduan enkifinue nim.^ Tdpa 
id abanm. Womm tu^a^ tu wo dygn, Okia na ma ode^e ys 
akoa, Wchl^ hgtg ^-a, wose: ey§ dud. Stonno efohra, won^a 
no bergu so. Att^g abisn borro vtf. iiiu, (irammai. outline p. ill. 

Remarks. 

Rev. £L K. Riis, in his Qraimin<aical Oudine and Voetdm* 
lary<^^ C!fi4anguaff0^ vdth etpeekd r^erenee to ike Aknoapiimr 

T 
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dialect, Basel. 1854. writes o, n, n, c instead of our 

n, jf. If he says p. 9: *'Xlie combination wy is to be con- 
sidered rather as a simple sound, intermediate between w and y\ 
this peculiar sound is perhaps the same', which we have 
written 10 in the preceding languages. He distinguishes (p. 7) 
^'a third class of vowels, which cannot be said to be long, 
and yet are different from the short vowels. They are touaded 
more fully and sharply than the latter, but without the sound 
being prolonged, as in the case with the long vowels.'^ lie 
marks those vowels by the circumflex a, etc. If by this 
description he wishes to designate the ascending tone of the 
cognate languages, we should write it a', ^, etc. as in those 
languages. 



e 

- a 

f Q 
e o 
% u 
at au ci u% 



T E M N E. 



k 


9 


n 


i 


d 


n 




b 


m 









h 


y 


i 


r I 


8 




• 

/ 




9^ 





Specimen. 

Warn katron ka nu, o loo ba tif4(mime kemme km^ hi o 
k^in ka nan o wkkoTf o mo ireif§ a tre-gba ti^anU trofat iramat 
ro iCtmh r<hkmt<f o mo konne ten o wo eokkar^ hd o wtfo 

kg if Ko bi o po/l sotto kg, o botr kg ka e kehkla e i/o/l, o ba 
morbonne. Luke 16, 4. 6. 

Remarks, 

We give the alphabet and the specimen according to Eev. 
G. F. Schlenker in his Tmneh IVhn^, Stuttgart, ISH 
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although his transcription seems to be in an imperfect state. 
He writes a, ^, n or or ngh^ 9 instead of our e, 0, 

9^ i. The description of bis a (e) ^^like the English u in btit 
or in run" is doubtful; ^ (e) has accoiciing to .him the louale 
pronunciation of the German d in Vdtei' — our e — ^ and that 
of the English ai in baiU — our he gives to his o only the 
long sound as in home or old — our p , and to his 0 only the 
Ipng sound as in law or water — our he writes very fre- 
quently h at the end of words, as kaJt^ icohy nganghy ohy 
7Ywh^ ih^ kghy eli^ yongh in our specimen, only "to distinguish 
words which, though sounded alike » have a diti'erent sense", 
a principle which we could not recommend. The quantity of 
the vowels in the specimen is not indicated, nor is it dear, 
what is meant by his writing ha. 



0 
a 

§ Q 

e 0 

i u 
short and long. 
au at §i 

QU QU 

Specimen. 

Fatoma tsi^ a ba Tm*u Crura a ra wun'u dyimuro ke mu hu 
eima ghea mu tei^e gbgn da4r€ma kSa amu mOa J>uru-4earg ki' 
rma d£e. Djfi biri a were ka nhmdg gbcL, K§ dondo. Jlffa 
4^ e^d hen-gbu-tg-bgraro^tdrgikea mse Gbombai. Amu G^mhtd 
mOnue Ddartt Bm so Dzhondu. Kere Doaru here Tugba Fd 
mud a dzonmm a fake, amu a toa mfa Sdu bgro. A td 
/dkum0 d/oa Dzondu* Kam bin banda m/a Won^awet^e be bdrO it«. 

T2 



VEL 



k 


9 


n 


h 


r 


y 


t 


d 


n 


8 


z 


r I 


p 


b 


m 


/ 




w 



ts dz gb 
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Remarks. 

We refer to the Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei languagi 

by Rev. S. W. Koclle, Church Missionary. London. 1853. 
He writes in this Grammar n, d, n", r, dft instead of 
our ey 0, n, y, dz. He describes the sound of his d as 
between the o of note (our q) and the « of book. Beings an* 
certain , whether this description would dbaracterise this vowel 
sufficiently, we shall meanwhile write it o. Mr. Koelle adds 
to his valuable work a most interesting account respecting- the 
mode of syllabical writing invented in modern times by the 
Vei people themselves, and we tind the vowel g((t) distin- 
guished from Q and 0(9) also in this Vei writing. 



susu. 



e 0 
i u 



k g 


n 




• 

r 


i d 


n 


i 


y 






s 


r 


p h 


m 


f 


vtt 



Remarks. 

Rev. J. L. Wil son, Missionary of the American Board on 

the Gabun, gives the >S2/-s-?/- alphabet in the Journal of the 
Amer. Or. Soc. vol. I, No. IV, p. 365 after the Grammar of 
the Rev. Mr. Brunton (Edinburgh. 1802). We have no doubt 
that his tig, shy kh^ dzh correspond with our JT, j^, di; but 
we are not sore, whether his rA is a gattaral r(r) or onr 
letter y. 
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a 


k 


9 


n 


h 


V 


9 $ 0 


t 


d 


n 


9 


r I 


i u 


P 


h 


m 


/ 


w 


at au oi 


a 


di 









Specimen. 

Eaktko €trifefugHmaiimro molunia ko bunUa mem bota somanda 
d^na, fo an doUdu saUo aJa wairukunkoto. Afaita dolalu fe 

koppere sat, a tcolu hi ala wainekunkoto. Abota bungoto tvonyama 
wate sabbandzangoto f a dolu dye belorin keminke marseoto. 

£t. Mattli. 30, 1—3. 

Kemarks. 

Tbe alphabet and flpecimen are taken from the Grammar 
of ike Mandingo language ^ vsUk VoeaMariee , by the Bev. R« 
Maxwell Macbrair. London 1837. p. 70. 



WpLOF. 



e 
• 


k 


9 


n 


X 


h 


y 


a 








K 








t 


d 


n 


a 


z 


r 


8 0 


P 


b 


m 


/ 


V 





% U d£ ^ 

d i if u 

Specimen. 

Bm hea gcloh^gi npt M^^na gyfki tki§ Idek bel ngyeni-eou^ 
ifi dtH»a-a£^. Lgg^ ho: Mm it mitn-na gyeki tkie Wek 
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bd ngymt-iou tfi dur^morxmku, Nyu di gyfki 1M§ lilek bel dig 
u b^ik. Qdok bgg^ okiiu, ^ am^ul hen mp^xp^u nm^f» 
Mune Igg: BH-^murdemon Ude ^ar/j-fc^, 7iyu-dyam mS balle JL 

# • / » ^ • 

♦ " * ■ 

Reaiaiks. . * 

In the Recherchea m* la langue Ouolo/e^ par M. ie baron 
Roger, Paris, 1829, our letters if, ^ 0, ih fh ^ ^ X* ^ 
z, dz, ny are rendered by e, ^, eu^ om, n, kk hr 
or rA, ch^ Jf dj, yn. 



F UL (FULAH). 



a 

9 

0 0 

i u 

short and long. 
a 0 

at au ei oi ou ui 



k 


9 


• 

n 


h 


t 


d 


n 


V 

8 








8 


P 


h 


til 


/ 


ti 


ds 







Aiabic sounds 

X 



Speoimen. 

Lddi e di'i nyaldi he ydldini fi dzaka e Aiujublm KaUara no 
he loinda dendanyai nibuhe. Ko ndun woni tdlkum drwandu 0 
dzoni dun to Kirenm lamdo Sdmi. Walt denddngalmahe kayo 
winde kola goto §mdbe hato edremako, Yahi Yuei^u hade iude 
DzaUla hato adremako Ndsarata to lid* Yakudianiobe haio 
8dre DOufdda ndm noHHende Bmtuldkam ko don woni 8dre Dd- 
louda f: f/abilamu'u; kayo be wmdam wonditde e Mar yd ma yen- 
dirdoimko ko don oridL \ £t. Lac^ 2, l— 5* • 
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Remarks. 

The Rev. 0. L. Reichardt, Gbarch Miss., in his Primer 

in the Fulah language y and in his Three original Fulah Pieces^ 
Berlin, 1869, has already used the Standard alphabet. There 
are many Arabic words in the Fid^ which ought to be ren- 
dered according to oar Arabic transcription. We should also 
adopt the letter / instead of dz^ if this sound occurred only 
in Arabic words. The specimen is taken from Reichardt'a 
Primer p. 23. 



KAN U EI (BOBNU> 





' k 


9 


n 


h - 


a 

§ Q 


i 


d 


n 


S - 

8 Z 


0 


P 


b 




f - 



* » ti dz U (dzj 

short and long. 

a 

oi au ei oi qu tit 

Specimen. 

TdWa sand I him \U gandnts&n sohdgdta. Sohdgatdnydy tilO, 
iUfdnt8§ gdkfu^ tilc^ ahdnUf tdUtga* Sandi ndi nfim6bdnUa tsadinf 
dugC, sandi wurdg§da* Wurdgeddnyd^ nd kOimthi Ud&U Kfi^ 

t^nyci, idta gdlifubS fefee, p^ro kuydnga ydsge nigd tsede, gotsl; 
kum tcSlt^y kuniu kura tilo nigCt tscde^ pcroa hlni ydsgui'O 
j6kU^l» KoelUj Air. uatiTO literatarej p. 7, 

Remarks. 

We refer respecting the alphabet and specimen to the most 

Taiuubie work:> ui tiiu licv. S. W. Koelle, CLuroh Missionary: 
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Grammar of tJie B6rnu or KdmtrT language and Afri<^nn natm 
Literature^ both pnbL Londoti, in which the Standard 

Alphabet is already lued. 



KONGAEA (DAR-rUE> 



a d 


k 


0 


n 


(h) 




e e 06 




9 


n 


g 


y 




t 


d 


n 


8 


r I 


ai au 


P 


b 




/ 


w 



NUBA. 



a d 


k 




n 


h 




1c 




n 


■ 


ti uU 


t 


d 






ai au 


p 


h 


" 1 

m 1 


J 



Specimen. 

Ini urrag YeeU Meeih^ n&rm U^din^ in^Uinlm, Neld Jeahian 
/dffistn nagiUd: Adf^ aif^idir mdaik ofhgd wrag inndj dmoig 
mddra haddereya» Sieei wi tdkm falild: Hadderan n&rm da* 

v;igu, sallahan ftikke tannigd, Ynhannd faUld (fatisoga menon^ 
ddrderson yctdwiltOji tubOgana yd^ aembi gaf ritakkana yd. 

£t. Marc. 1, 1 — 5. 

Remarks. 

The alphabets of the Konjara and Nuha languages are 

picked up by the Author himseli from the natives, the Nuba 
specimen from his GosjfeL according to Si, Mark iranelated into 
the J^uinan language, Berlin. 1860. 
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lUDlAil LANGUAGES OF NORTH AMEBICA. 





f 






1 


h 










a 


h 


9 


n 


X 


y 














«y 






y 


kf 


• 


u 


t 


d 


n 


B 


z 


r 




d 


i I 0 & e 










d 






ai 


au 


P 


b 













Remarks. 

Few of the American languages have been carefully ana- 
lysed with respect to their sound-system, and we arc not able 
to trace rightly the alphabets of the Kri, Odzibira, Mikmah and 
others, after the imperfect descriptions and transcriptions which 
lie before ns. We think it therefore advisable to refer to the 
▼alaable and wdl known Emty on a ttn^orm ortiho^aph^ for 
^ Indian languayrji of North America by John Pickering, 
who describes with acuteness the above given sounds. His 
transcription differs from ours in the lollowing letters : e, d, e, 
r, w, e; 71, X, h h ^, ^, which he writes: ^, f, t, f, y, /; 
hh, gh^ 9hy zh^ tk^ dh. 



GSB£)NLANDia 



a 






h 






0 


k' - 


ft* 

n 


m 

X 


t 




u u 


k g 


n 


X 




y 




t - 


n 


f 

8 

a 


z 








m 


/ 
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Specimen.. 

Ndlaffa^ mtanejaUuffO , taza iHzimanej^mut atitla^fuuftr/sak'. 
Pfi. ill, 10. — Tunmiza diikxinntiym^ hm^i-u! KtiUtuHej^iar- 
zdj^tup pe^liu::zutd tazza^ piinn ij^tugmlc nulagkmonut kuuunut, 
Inunit ayagtoxtimdxpdtU* Dan. 4, 3i. 22. — Jsumaiiaipok^ kor 
tanhukdza malugizzaffdnB , ttmau^^mdxiHkj Gutip armatMih 
mawnkOik. Aete. 7, 25. 

Remarks. 

S. Kleins chmidt iu bis Grauunatik dcr Gronlandt^clLui 
Sprache, Berlin, 1851. supplies us with a verjr learned and 
accurate description of the Greenlandic .sounds ^ although we 
must deviate in many points from his transcription of the con- 
sonants. Our letters: n, j , y, n, Xj ^> ^> ^ 
game atj his; rng, r, ug, </, 55, 8Sj 8. He calls the first 

class gutturals, the secoud palatals, but be describes both classes 
as uttered deeper in the throat than the same classes in other 
languages. The second class comes Tery near to the common 
gutturals, whilst the first might be compared) as in the | 
and Amharic, to a peculiar developement of the Semitic ^- class. 
"We distinguish those deep gutturals by adding over them, as 
in the just meutioned languages, the guttural point, and by ' 
doubling it over n. It is the same misconception which we have 
met already several times, that he takes the rough friction of j 
J, ^, and even n as a regular vibration, representing it by 
the basis 9*. The original explosive m^iu is , according to this | 
author, only preserved in the second class as whilst in ] 
the other classes it is either softened, between vowels, into 
the respective soft fricative (y^ i, 2^, v) or, after consonants, 
changed even iuto the hard fricative (x^ i, 0, f). In the latter 
case he dbtinguishes the soft and the hard fricative only b j 
the first class (r and r) and in the last (v and f)^ but he docs 
not dibti^iguish m = s from ^5 = i , nor 6 = 5 from 8 = s. It 
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18, however, only conisisleiit, toflhow fully in our transcription 
the regular developement of this interesting system of conso- 
nants. It seems, on the other hand, that we might easier dis- 
pense with the compountl letter t//, which this author uses for 
I if it follows an other Consonant. As to the difi'ereot accents, 
-which Mr. Kleinschmidt employs, they seem to us not ne* 
cessary, if we double, afte^ every sharp accented vowel, the 
\£oJlowiiqj^ .coosoiMUitt ' 



MASSATSUSET. 



a 


k 


9 


n 


X 


h 




e 0 




dz 




V 

8 




y 


i u . 


t 


d 


n 


8 


Z 


(rXO 


short and long.' 




b 


m 


f 




w 



d d 



Specimen. 

Noomn kesukwut qwuttktnatamunatH koowesuonk, })e}jaumoouts 
kukkeki8800tamoank kuttenantamoonk ne ennat« ohkeit neane ke- 
siiibetrf. JNumeetiuongaS •ae^keaukokii assanudnman "^yeu kmtkok, 
Kah akkwoniUmuainman mnmaUleseohgas neane ma^eiuMewegeeg 
nuta1dcw(mkmmiOun(mog, ■ Xatth. 6, 9— ii. 

• Hemnrks; 

The alphabet is taken from John Eliot: A Gmmmar 
Hie Massachusetts Indian languagCy ed. by P. S. du Ponceau. 
Boston, 1822, and the Spscimttt from Josiah Cotton: Vo- 
^^mMmy ^ ^ 'MAis, LuL kmjfw, Cambnclge^ 1829, p. lOi. 
Thm retfiain Still several dovbts abdul tiie vowels. The 
letters /• aod I arc used in cognate dialects instead of Massa- 
tsusett n. We add^ according tp a remark of J oha Pickering, 
see Cotton p. 6. 
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IROK WOIS. 

a 

e 0 

» m 

t u 

a i s 

Remftrks. 

Du Ponceau, in bis Mhtioire stir syHO'me grammatical 
dee langues (U quelqne^ nations Lulicnnes de CAmerique du nerd. 
Paris, 1838. p. 103. pretends expressly, that the Irokwois use 
only the poor alphabet exhibited above. Accordiog to Zei«- 
berger (du PonoeaU; p. 259) they have aleo the letten (^), 




M U i> ii U K I. 
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€ go 
i u 
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$ 


ai au iu id 


P 


m 





SpecimeD. 

TWw/e isti y^me ikem ohfuhji imilhhmt ipvtsin atot^tis; muUf 
vitaimet ohQke/tgmi nomgt isHmiUUaiki kosi hisakU^ imi yuksf sikot 
in hiUkfkfhlM. John 3, J6. 

Remarka* 

See A dtoH Smnons oho ff^ftnm, in ^ MiMk»e or CnA 
language by Rer. John Fleming, Miia. ol the Amer. B. of 

Comm. f. F. Miss. Boston, Cf. Winslett, Muskoku 

Uymns, Park Hill, 1851. (Presbyter. Mjss.) 
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TSAHTA (CHOKTAW). 



■ e 
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e 0 
i u 

d I 0 u e 
ai au 



k - 
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ti - 
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Sped men. 

iVib' |£a ii bmiU ma. TH hokU^o hft holitopaike* U aip^ 
hiUiika yft ^IMe. Nana U aiahm ka yakni pakna yd a yohm 
ket eha yakni a yokmi mak S f^iiAma^. Btmak mtak tlhpak 

jnm at eUijpesa hoka is pi ijjetaike. Matth. 6, 9 — 11. 



Hemarks. 

See The Choctaw SpeUwg book, 5"^ ed. Boston, 1849. p. 36. 
and cf. The Choctaw Instructor. Utica^ 1831. 



TSALAGI (OHIEOKI). 
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e 0 



h g 
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da 



tn 
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to 



hn nah 
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S> a 


R 
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« 




0 








#v 
«^ 












ha 


J? 


9 




/a 






r /m 






















♦ ^fa 






y 


^* 


A 


gv 




E gf 
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W to 




tp 




^/ 










I) cfa 
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de 


a 


</i 


A 
A 




8 


(r> 




«/l 


ne 


K 


m* 


z 




^ nu 


CP nf 




4 


se 


B 


• 

n 




SO 


%» «» 


R »f 


W la 


<f 


le 


i* 


li 




to 


M /u 


If 


Q daa 




dsB 


fr 


dsi 


IL 


dao 






£ Ha 




















L 


die 


a 


dU 


V 


dlo 


dlu 


P die 


c/t ma 


01 


me 


H 


mi 




flW 


-y mu 








w$ 


9 


fvi 


€5) 


too 


B VfU 


6" fop 



tr hna G nah 6%) a 



Specimen. 

Ogidoda ^edfladi hehi^ galegwodiyu gesesdi (lednadod. Dia- 
gfunyuki geae wigananugoi. Ani elohi mdsigalisda hadanfUsgei^ 
fuagiga galfladi dsmigaludiha* Nidadodagwisf ogoMadayfdi tgifti 
goM iga, Digesgumgwono desgidugei, nasgiya dddigagodnn^ 
dsodsidugi. Ale dlesdi ndagdiyediyi mndisgiyatinfatanegi sgtyu- 
dalengeadigwosgini uyo gesei. Deadaeligayeno deagemytihigesei^ 
dsalinigidi ale gee^i^ edsal^wodiyu ale gesf nigohiUi. Amen. 

The IiOfd 0 pnyer. 

Remarks. 

The Okiroki or, m tbey" pronounce themael^ee, Tealagi we 

knowu by the remarkable fact; that they alone of the ludiau 
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T8ALA0I (CmBOU). 



tiibca use in writing and printing veriiacular characters, in- 
vented about 1823 by a (^biroki man called Set/icoija or with 
bit Soglish name George Guest, The iiistory of this extra* 
ordinary inveDtion, will be found, after an autheoUo relation 
in a Chtroki uewapaper, io the JSotei to the treatiee of John 
Pickering on the Indian languages of America, translated into 
German by the leaiiicU Airs. Tli. itobinson (Talvj). It is in- 
teresting to observe, that the inventor, who could not read 
nor speak any other language except bis own, did not proceed 
to the separation of vowels and oonsonants, but set up a syl-* 
laharium of 85 characters, uniting 15 consonantal sounds with 
SIX different yowels and givbg besides a peculiar sign to every 
yum vowel. lie omitted those combinations, which he did not 
actually meet in his language, and he added a character for 
the syllable nak (« sUI?), probably because this syllable con* 
stkutM the only monosyllable Chiroki word (ezoept soms in* 
teir|ocliaas)> a second one for the sylbd>le hna, perhaps because 
the aspirated n seems to be the only as^nrated consonant whbh 
occurs in the beginning of words, and a third for the simple 
Towelless v/hiak precedes several other consonants, tor ex, 
sd, ik^ bg^ Bgw, The sixth vowel (f) has been described as 
a nasaltased English u of but. It seems not impossible that il 
may resemble the hard ( of the Ohimse and the Tataimn lan- 
guages, which would easily be decided by a Russian linguist. 
We should proj/osc in this case to render it likewiso by [ 
instead of e. As to the consonants, we are of the opinion, 
that the Tsalagi Isnguage has no true sonant Mediae, but that 
our second row contains the real dry Tenueiy which we ought 
to writs kwy k, ta, U, and the first row the aspirates < ^ 
We conform however to the already received orthography, 
whose deviation from the true pronunciation is all the less im- 
portant, because no third row bus been developped in the Tea- 
lagi system. J. D. W of ford in his Amencan Sunday School 
SpdUng bookf tranahted into t/ie Cherokee language^ New York^ 
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1824. represents ail the rows of vowel combinattous^ also those 
with ty tly as complete, and adds even several cooso- 
nantal soands ivbicb by 8egm}fa were not distiDguisbed ; for be 
gives besides il and a second 2, rendered by /, which be 

compares with the Welsh U, our ?, and which occurs also in 
the combinatiouis tl and dl. Moreover, he uses an aspiration 
expressed by before vowels and almost all the consonants 
(^9 ^9 % ^9 ^) ^9 C'/^)— except only the 

labials m and co^and distingnisbes 'y from Ay. In a siDgfe 
sheet in 4*, containing the Cherokee Alphabet, we find tiie 
remark, that "in some worda {/, /, w, d, w and i/ are aspirated, 
as if preceded by A.'* We render in our specimen this aspiration 
provisionally by With regard to the vowels, be writes v 
for the jBnglisb u of ^usj and i» for the same vowel nasa* 
lized. He employs also occasionally two accents placed oyer 
the vowels, e, /, (o), u and a, ^, (i), d, «, without, however, 
any explication. He also gives, besides the consonantal com- 
binations with 8, several others in his texts, aa JU, h^, whf 
nt, nd^ ntl, nn, and we are at a loss to know, how such 
vowelless oonsonants might be expressed in the Obiioki writing. 
It seems, that Segwoya did not provide at all for those cases, 
but that at present the diacritical sign . — is prefixed before 
such consonants which have lost their vowel-sound. This is 
at least the case in the Cherokee llipnns^ compiled from several 
emUms^ 8^ ed. Park Hill, Mission Press, 1848, as we see 
from a note added to p. 2 of those Hymns, as well as in The 
Qeepd aee. to Matthew^ translated into ^ Cherokee language. 
5*^ ed. Park Hill 1850, from wiiich wc have takeii the Spe- 
cimen. Chiroki scholars will in these respects complete our 
transcription. 
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D A K 6 T A. 
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Specimen. 

Witiaita wd tOhUku ndpa: ukd hakakta kZ he oMku ki 
hetXi^a: AU^ wdyuha mitdwa kte tit he mitihoo^ eya, Vkd tod- 
yuha ke yudkipam witSdlu. tfkd iydhakam dpHu t6n<ma^ tKiM^eu 

hakakta kd ke owdsi witaifa tpahi, ka itehdyd makotse wd ekta 
itsimani ya; ka hen ^«^a oj^dydpi ki taku ytihe t^i uwdst 
hdutdkuniini, £t. Luc. Lb, 11 — 13. 

Remarks. 

The distinction of long and short vowels is not clearly fixed. 

The soniul of ' in jra, botut^ kap'f\ iai i, etc. is that of 
the Arahi(.' luunza. Ut tlic sound'i, which we write X;, /«, /, />, 
the Rev. 8. R. Kiggs, Missionary of the AmcHcan Board, 
says in his Grammar and JJicti&nartf of the Dakota lan- 
guage^ Washington, 1852, that they are pronounced ^^ith a 
strong pressure of the organs, followed by a sudden ex- 
pulsion of the breath." Others call this pressure a sort of 
aspiration. Wo helicvp thnt xho pronunciation of these sounds 
IS the same as that of tiio concHponding Khethfu sounds, and 
write them accordingly (see below). The assibilated palatals 
ti and seem to be mostly derived from gutturals. The 
letter / occurs regularly only in the TUowd dialect, replacing 
d or u of the other dialects. Mr. Kiggs uses a?/, oj^ etc., 
<'? k, 6, f), hy : instead of our a, etc., is, k^ tn^ 
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O T 0 M I. 









a d 


k g 
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§ e 0 


ti - 


ny 


t i u 


t d 
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^ <^ HV >^ ^ 

a e t 0 u 


p b 


m 




Remarks. 



h 

X 

m 

8 
f 



y 

r 



See Grammatica della lingua Otomi dal coDte V. PiccolO' 
mini. Roma. 1841. 



K H E T S U A (QQUICHUA, PEfiU VJAN). 
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hh 
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Spectmen. 

Tsafpatsapt Jesus yatSatsiskankimamanmi nyirkan: nnantia' 
kuna intipi, khilyapipas kof'h/uriunapipas kankani ; ruhakunnri 
kafpatmpi maniakotmp tsaunijimyinpa pokhtsikenkunaj) kum- 
nyijnympm mantsaingMuan lyaJdiirayanketm, Runakuna tuJlm( 
tekkimuivp hdhuaman itunukmu^ mantifainyMuan su^inyin* 
huanpoB tiakhtkuptinku, Tifekapunim hanak phatlakunap tMm- 
kuna ku(ukunka, TsajpatsapiH hedumk atipatnyinhuan j apu- 
hainyinhuanpas pkuhuiupi hamukhta virgenpa huahuanta ri" 
kunkam, ' Ev. I^^c. 21, 26—27. 
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Bemarks. 

The followiDg letters : f; kj kh, k, h; ti, tShj ny, f, fy; tk, 
t, Sf s; ph, of our transcription arc rendered by Gongalcz 
Holguin in his Vocabidario de Ja Jengua Qqutchua^ lieyes, 
1608, and by Torres Rubio in his Arte y VocabuUtrio de la 
lettgua QiUekita^ Lima, 1754, y; e (before a, a, f) or j« 
(before t), k {a, u, f*) or qqu (^, t), ce or he^ k; eAA| 
«, «, H; ih or tt, tt, f (a, o, i<) or c i) or z (before con- 
sonants) 7; or pp^ pp; by J. von Tschudi, Die Kechua- 
&p)ache^ Wien, 1853: c or ^, ^ or it*, c or k\ A*; cA, ch, 

8 if H; t , «, ^; p, p. The letters ^, I, p> A, 9 are pro- 
nonnced with a peculiar contraction of the throat, which we 
can only compare with the guttural emphasis of the Semitic 
linguals, and which we render accordingly by the same line 
underneath. The letter, which we write s seems to be more 
a sharp aspirated than a full which latter, however, is 
substituted in some districts. We are not sure as to the 
exact pronunciation of the letter written y by former gram- 
marians and rendered by us it seems to be always com- 
bined with other vowels. 



K I B I R I. 
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Bemarks, 

P. M amiani in his Kir in-- Grammar ^ translated from the 
rortuyese ivto German by II, C. von (ler Gabelcntz (Leipzig. 
1852), writdfl <e^ d, o, kn^ ch, j, hi, instead of our 

Sf ^> if ^9 99 fy' The TOwel «, is called by 
the Brftsilian GrammariaDe the thick t" and is said to be 
pronouQced with a guttural sound. We have rendered it by 
the Tataric and Chinese t, to which it seems to approach, 
as in the preceding languages. 



The General Table of Languages ^ which we exhibit hereafter > is added 
for the convenience of the reader. It rests entirely upon the responsibility 
of the author of the pamphlet and claims no other authority^ the affiliatioa 
and interdependence of the dialects of mankind being too wide a qoestion 
to be allowed to inteifere with the pmtieal object » which, especially in its 
IBssionary bearing, the Standard Alphabet has in Tiew. It will hardly be 
necessary to state expressly, that the names, •/ispAelir, SemtHt, and HMtiUe, 
do not imply the independent origin of those languages, which are not 
. classified nnder tbem, but which cannot yet be identified with these three 
branches. We use them merely as conventional and convenient terms, fol- 
lowing in this respect, and carrying out, the general linguistic u.se, which 
has long existed with regard to the Scinitic languages. As to the details 
of our survey, wc pretend by no moaus to completeness or perfection iu 
all parts; we have used, liowever, the best authorities and examined the 
latest researches on the different groups of languages,, as far as we had 
access to them. 
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OE^EKAL TABLE OF LANOUAGEa 

The lAnpingcs r«dactd to tb« SUnUard Alphabet are marked by an aaterUk. 



LITEEAKY LANGUAGES, 
A. GENDER LANGUAGES. 

L ^phetic (llll^mntUC) B. 'Pasto or Af/aa. 



languages. 

A. SaDSoritic (Arian). 

L Old Indian languages. 
1« Vedie, 

2. *8amkrit, 

3. *Pdlf. 

4. "Old Prakiit, 

II. New Inciian lan- 
guages. 

a. General dialects. 

1. * Hindi, 

2. * JlindustdnL 

b. Local dialects. 

1. *Simm. 

2. *€hiarmi. 

3. Mardthi. 

4. Kaimin. 

5. *Panjdbl or Siklu 

6. *I^ipdU. 

7. *Banffdk. 

9. *i7ffya. 



C. Eranian. 

I. *01d Baktrian (Zend). 

II. Ferbian. 

1. *Oid Persian {Cu- 

neiform)* 

2. Pehle^ 

a. Bu9vai^ii((Pe^vii. 

b. P^ii (Paeend), 

3. *Nerfj Persian, 

III. *Arraenian. 

IV. *Knrdo-Lurio orLekL 

1. Kurd. 

a* Kurmdnfi, 
ht Zetzd, 

2. Belu(H. 
V. 'Ossetian. 

D. Litnanian (Lettic). 

1. Old Pru98ian, 

2. * Lituanian, 

a. -ffiJ/A Lituanian, 

b. Low Lituanian or 

3* JLitHe. 
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S, Slavonic. 

I. South-eastern branch 

(KyriUlMi Ittten). 

1. IS^nmo-BftlffartaH. 
a, * Old Slovenian 

( Church Slavomc) , 
b» New Slovenian 

( Wmdic). 
c. Bufgarim, 

2. •-ferWofi (iKmVr), 
Kroatic (K/toroatic), 

3. "/iu^wan. 

a. Great-Rufffnan, 

b, Bmal^Ritsnatu 

II. Western branch (Ro- 

man letters;. 

Shvakiem. 

2. Bthhie. 

3. *8orbian ( VK<3/J<iic*, 

a, HighrLuaatian, 

b, LiWhLuHitiaH, 

F. Greek. 

1. Old Greek. 

2. Nm Greek, 

Q. Italic. 

1 . UmOriant 

2. Oekan, 

3. Latin. 



b. Romance languages, 
a. Italian, 
b* Spanish* 
c» P&rktgeH* 

d, Br&imciaL 

e. French, 

/. Grii!on(R/ietO'liO' 

mance). 
g** Rumanian (Wal" 
laMany, 
a, NcifihemotDak(h 

Rumanian, 
fi. Southern or Ala- 
c£d(hRumaman, 
4. Eimtean, 

H. GermaQie* 

1. Gothic. 

2. Hit/h' German: Old, 

Middle^ New. 

3. Low- German: Old' 
SaaotitMiddh'Lwh, 
NeW'Low'Oerman, 

4. Netherlandic : Middle- 

NetiierlandiCf Dutch, 
b. Frimc. 
6. AngMSoMm* 
7. 

8. Scandituman, 

a. Icelandic. 

a. 'Old Icelandic. 

b. New Icelandic* 

b. Sweduh, 

c. Damsk^ Norwegian, 
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J. Celtic. 

1. Welsh (Breton). 

a. *Kjmri {C^fmric)* 

Corwith, 
e. Armoriean (Baa 
Breton). 

2. Gaelic. 

a. Scotch (Gaelic)* 

b, JrM (Ers). 
e, Manh. 

II. Senitie languages. 

A. Northern Semitic 

languages. 

1. * Hebrew. 

2. Kanaanitic , Phoeni- 

cian^ Punic, 

3. Aramean, 

a, *Syrian» 

b. Chaldee, 

e, Samaritan , Pal" 

nii/nc. 
d. Mandean or jS'o- 

hean, 
4* Aee^rian, 

B. Southern Semitic 

languages. 
1. 'Arabic. 
2* Sinaitic. 



3. BimyarildCi ElJcili. 

4. AbyeeinMn (^Eibikh 

a. *Old Ab^fmman 

h. Tigre. 
e* *Amhanc* 

III. Hamitie laagnagest 

A. Egyptian. 

1. *0\d EffifpHm iMie- 

roglyphic). 

2. *C&pHe. 

B. Ethiopian. 

1. *B^a (BUdri). 

2. Danhdll 

3. Eamar, 

4. Sofndli. 

5. 'Orma {QaUa). 

C. Libyan. 

Tuaric), 
2. *Ha^a. 

D. Hottentot. 

1. SoUentoi, 

a, *Nama {Namaqua), 

h. Kora. 

2. Bmhtnan. 



B. NO -GENDER LANGUAGES. 



I. Asiatic languages. 

A. Tatar ic (Ural-Altaic, 
Tataro - Finnic , Scy- 
thian, Turanian). 



I. Tungusian. 

1. *Mat^, 

2. LamvHe. 

3. ^apogtric. 
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4« Orotongian. 
etc. 

II. MoDgoliaD. 

1. 'Shatra-'Mon^lian 
(eastern MonffJ). 

2. Kalmuk ( icestem 

M0H(/0liu?l). 

3. *Buryetic {northern 
Mongolian), 

III. Turkish. 

1. *Yakt(fic. 

2. * Oamanlian (TuT" 

kieh), 

8. Nogamc^ KunutL 

4. Jakataic. 

a. Uu/unc. 

b. Lidbck, 

c. ''Turk/neman* 

5. Kirgisian, 

a. Eaetem Kirgman 

{Kirgiz). 
h. Western KiryUUm 
(Kazak), 

6. Cuwasie. 

7. Barabmxic^ TeleuHc^ 

Sayanic, 

IV. *Samoyedic. 

1 . Yurak'Samoyedio, 

2. Tawgi-Samogedtc. 
3« Oetgak'Samogedic, 

4. Yenteeei^Satnogedie, 

5. Kamasm'c. 

V. Finnic (Giiuilic, UriOic). 



LANGUAGES. 

1 . Uync. 

a, Ostyak. 

b, Woyulic, 

c, *Madgairie {Magyar 

ricj Hw^arian)» 
3. Permian. 

a, Siryenian (^Per- 
mian'). 

h. Wotyak. 

3. Wolgaic {Chudie). 
<u Ceremiuian* 

b. *Mcrdviman. 
Of. Erse. 

Moksa. 

4. Western Finnic, 

a. Lappmeee* 

b, Fifdandie, 
a, Yeniian. 

J. Western Fin" 

landic, 
2. Wepsic, 
8. Woiie. 

5. " Liconian, 
fi. Karelian. 
Vi. Dravidian ianguagee, 

1. *TamH iTamuUan). 

2. *Malagalam, 

4. * Kurndtaku {Kana- 

rese). 

5. *Telugu (Telinga), 
7. Tfidci. 
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a Koto, 

9. Ku (Kund), 

B. Monosyllabic lan- 

guages. 
I. Chinese. 

1. *Kwan-hica or Man- 

darinic. 
a. Dial, of Peking, 
h. Died, of Nanking, 

2. Fu^kyan, 

a. Dial. ofCaH-^eu, 
h. *Hok-lo. 

3. Kwah'tuh (Canton), 

a. Pun-ti {Pen), 

b. *Hah-ka. 

c. Sinrhwai, 
IL Anoani. 

III. *1 liai (SiatD^e). 

IV. iiamboja. 

V. 'Mraoma (fiurmese)* 

C. Isolated languages. 

1 . * Yukayiric. 

2. 'Caudau {Chukckik)^ 

Koryak, 

3. Kamchatka, 

4. * Japanese, 

5. Korean, 
G. *Til>€tan. 

7. Caucanan languages, 

Maii), Lazian and 

MiwjreUan , 6*w- 
n<w», iSuanian, 



h, Leigian, Aware. 

c. *TuSj Kistian^Mtzje- 

gian). 

d. CerkeMian, Abha- 
nan, 

8, LyeUm* 
In Enrope: 

9. * Albanian. 
10. Basque, 

IL Polynesian or Malajan 

A» Western Branch. 

1. Suntatra and Malakka, 

a. * Malay. 

b, 'Batak. 

€, A^m, R^fan^ Lam^ 
pttn, Mantawei, 
(Pof/gi), Nian, 
Maruwin. 

2. *Ja\)oncHP. 

a, Kami or Old Jo- 

vaneae, 

b. New Japanese: 
Bhasa^kramOf Nyo- 

ko, Madliya, 

3. I)6i neo. 

a. *Dayak^ etc. 

4. Sumbaoa^ Tim&r, 

5. Cdibee, 

a* *Maka8»ar {Many- 
kassara). 

b. *Pymji8 ( Wm/l). 

6. MqImccos Jslmda, 
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7. l*Uil^fpim hlands : 

Tatfala, 

8. Formosa (Toitoaii)* 

9. Maria/tme Mand», 

10. Caroline Inlands* 

B. Eastern Branch* 

1. "New Zealand. 

2. ' Friendly Mand$. 

3. Navigator a (fiamoa) 

Tslands. 

4. Union Idandft: Far 
kaafo, 

ILLITERATE 
IIL AksUhIuii %f fwfim 

JlekiiriiaB)t 

A. Australinti. 

1. Southwest, languages, 

2. Panikalla, 

3. * Adelaide. 

4. Murray river* 

5. Encounter half. 

6. Victoria. 

7. TaHinania Island. 

8. Kaatern languages. 

9. Northern language. 

B. Melanesia!! (Papuan). 

1. A'i'w; Guinea. 

2, A^^?<^ Ireland, 

4. Louieiade* . 



6, *IIervey Inlands: Ra- 

ro-Tonga. 
6. *Qambier'a Jslands. 
1. ^Society bkmde: Tor 
hiti. 

8. Pawnntu hla/uh. 

9. * Mar querns Islands: 
Nukakiwa. 

10. * Sandwich hlands: 
Ha^caiyL 

C. Madagas.kar: Mala- 
gaase, 

LANGUAGES. 

5. tSolomon Island}^: 
BaurOf Guadalka^ 
nor, 

6. Neuf Hebrides: 

*Annatom^ Tana. 

7. Netv Caledonia. 

8. Loyalty Islands: 
*Mire^ Nengare, Ikh 

ka^ L^u. 

9. *Viti (Fi)0 Ai^- 

IV* African languages. 

A. Original or South 
African languages. 
I. Zanzibar. 

a. *Sudheli {Ki-^^ua- 

heli). 
6. Nika. 
e. l^mha. 
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d, Pahfmo, 

e, Binzuan, 

2. Mosambique, 
a« *Makua, 

€• 8en€t, 

3. Tegeza, 

4. *Tiudna (Se-ckuana). 

a, Sut/> (BaSuto). 

b, Rolon. 

c, Hlapi, 

5. Kafir, 

a. *Zulu, 

b. nOm (Ma-tOsa), 

6. liunda. 

a. *Herern. 

b, Ngola (Angela), 
e* Benguela, 

Londa, 

7. Kongo. 

a, Kongo. 

b, Kokongo» 

c, Mpongwe, 

8. Biafra gulf, 

b. B(^i)f}a. 

c. DtmUa. 

d. Imbu. 

e. '^Fernando Po, 

9. Niger-DeUa. 

a. Effik. 

b, "Ibo. 

c. *Y6ruba, 

d, Nupe, 



10. SUm coast, 

a. Ewe {Jfe). 

b. Maji. 

c. Ddhume, 

r 

d. Weta. 

f, AfUo (Aoiigla). 

1 1 . Gold coast, 
«. Fantu 
b. Aianti, 

e. *AkTa or Gd. 

d. *Iifi (0^) or 

Akwapim, 

12. Wiftdward coast. 

a. Grebo. 

b. Kruh. 

e. Bom, 

13. Siara Leme, 

a. BuUam, 

b. Serbro. 
0. "Timtie. 

B. Isolated languages 
in Middle Africa. 

1. Gifr, 

a, * Wolof, 

b, 'I'll la. 

2. Mande. 
a. *Vei, 

c, *Mandtnga. 
H. TeOu (Teda). 

4. ^Bornu: Kdniirt. 

5. 'Bar Fur: Kongdra, 
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6. 'AWa. 

7. Urndle (Tumale), 

IVt American lauguages. 

A. No rth - American 
languages. 

L KaraUan, 

a. *Grccn(aHdic» 

b. Eakimo {Labrador), 

c. Eskimo 'Cktikchic, 
2. Koloi. 

4. Detaware (Letiape, 

Alyonkin), 

a, Kn. 

b, Ottawa, 

e. Ckippeway (C^Uh 

d. Pottawatomu 

e. Mi/cmak. 
/. Abenakwi. 

*Ma88atit(seL 
h, Mohegcm* 

k, Sawam» 

5. *Irokwoi8. 

6. Florida, 

a. *Mu8kogi or Krik, 

b, 'T^aktaiChoekkuff), 

7. Simt^ (Nadowem), 

a. 'Dakota. 

b, Kama, 
c> Iowa* 



8. Paid, 

9. Arrapahu, 

10. KomantSe (Paduka), 

B« Middle - Americaa 
languages. 

1. Astek or MBxican, 

2. Tolteka. 
3* Miksteka, 

4. Zapoteka, 

5. 2Vira«A», 

6. Apatie. 

7. *Otomt: 

8. Maija, PokotUsi, 

9. Moekito. 

« 

G. South - American 

languages. 

1. (Chibcha). 

2. Guarani (Carid), 

rekmung^ Aundore). 

5. *KitHn. 

6. *Khet8ua (Keckua^ 

Peruvian), 

8. Of«ii%iir*. 

9. -^iraw^na {Moluche), 

10. PuelUe (Pampa). 

11. J^t«e2 (Pa^ontdn)* 
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XuE publication of these slieets bas been delayed lonpr^r than 
we expected ^ on accotini of the increased number of alphabets, 
from all classes of languages , wfaicb had to be reduced to our 
standard. We hope that this delay will only have been in the 

interest of the present work, as we have alitady exjJaiiiod 
ahove (p. iii)? why we considered it ueceseary to devote parti- 
cular rare to this Second Part of our pamphlet We met with 
great difficulties especially among those languages, which pos- 
sess from ancient times a native alphabet and a national Ktera* 
tnre; and yet thetc are jnst the most ituportaut, as well for 
Alibbiouaries as i'o\ Litif^tiists. 

We have now still to complete the list of pnblications given 
above (p. 2 Rqq.)? >n which the Standard Alphabet has been 
adopted. As far ss we are acquainted. with them, they are 
the following: 

Joh. Andr. Sjogren's Ltvinehe GramtnaHk nebst Sprach* 

proben, im Atiftrage (hr Kfuscrlithen Akudemie der Wif^^fn- 
Hdia/ten bmrbeitef von Ferd. J oh. Wiedemann , St. Pelero- 
burg, i8Ul. 2 vol. in 4". 

Aug. Ahlqnist, Venuek emer Mokacha-Mordwiniseken 
OramimaHk fubH TexUn und WSrt&rterteichni8B^ St. Petersburg, 

The saine aulljor lias pnblished a Wotic Grammur in the 
Acta Societatui acimtiarunL Fennicue^ torn. V. 

C If. Schlenker (Church Mies.), (JoUeeUm of Tmne 
TradiHtm, Fablee and Praverh, 1661. 
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H. HabD (Rben. Mies.), Omahungi nomambo omcUoraroa 
Uomambo oa Mukuru iteteHametUe ekum tupe pura omprM 
fmngi^ GQtersloh, 1861. 

The same: (hnahongiae uokoleza Mofyi-herero. 1861. 

R. Lepsius, Ueber die Arab ischen Spraehlaute und deren 
Umsckrift, itnd i'tber den harteti ( Vocal. (Abbandl. der Ber- 
iiner Aoademie, 1861.) 

J. F. Schdn (Charch M. Soc.), Gra$nmar of the Maiaa 
language, London, 1S62. 

H. Barth, Collectiun oj Voeabvlaries of Central" African 
laiiguwjcs^ 1"^ Part, 1862. of the Kanuri^ Teda, Jlausa^ Ful- 
fulde, iSahyaij Ldgoniy Wdndala^ BdgriMimaf and JUo^a- lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Fr. Mflller, Bevtrag^ zur Laudikre der Neuperei" 
eehen Spraehe, Wien, 1862. (from the Sttzmnfftbent^ der FkU. 

J J Lit. ('lasse der KaiserL Akad. d. Wisa.y vol. xxxix.) 

The same, Ueber die Sprache der Avghdnpn (^Pa^io). 
Wien, 181)2. (Vol. XL.); ll'^ Fart, 1863. (Vol. xlii.) 

Dr. W. Bleeky A (Jomparatm Gramnutr ^ South Afri- 
ean languages Pari I. London. 1862. 

The Standard Alphabet has also been introduced in the 
great Map ia four parts of the Austrian Empire with 
its juanyfold countries of different languages, edited by Ar- 
taria ia Yieuoa, 1862; and Prof. Augaatus Petermann 
in Gotha writes to ns, that be has the same intention for his 
own fiiture 

We have also the satisfaction to refer to a detailed review 

and recommendation ot the Standard Alphabet by Prof, Wil- 
liam D. Whitney, the eminent Sauskiit scholar, in New 
Haven, Yale College: On Lepsius' s Standard AlpJmhet (frora 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VII. 1862). 
Some of the deficiencies , which he points out in the firat 
Edition, had been already removed in the present Edition, 
beioie iiis pumpixlet leiiched us. 
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Dr. Fr. Muiier, Z end- Studien, Wien, 1868, (SUzung9' 
berichte elo. Vol. xl.) 

The tamo, Beitrage mr Lautlehre der Armenischen 
Sprache, Wien, 1863. (Vol. xu.) 

The same, BeUrage sur LawU^re d&8 OaMimhen. Wten, 
1863. (Vol. xM.) 

R. L e [ ) i5 i 1 1 s , Das urspmnglicke Zendal^habetf licriiu, 
1803. 4^ (^AbhandL d, Akad, 1862.) 

The same 9 Ueber daa Lauttifstem der PeniBchen Keil- 
$chri/t, Berlin, 1868. 4«. {Al^. 1862.) 

In order to inform the reader as to the more or less reliable 
means, which wore at the disposal oi the author, respecting 
the appreheubion ol the sounds of those living languages, which 
are discussed in the present pamphlet, the followiDg remarks 
may here not be out of place. The author has bad the opportunity 
of learning directly from intelligent natives the pronunciation 
of the ArmetUanf Serhiun^ Ruman^ Chesktan (Bohemian), Polish, 
Runiania/i ( \Vallaehian\ Hebrew, Arabic^ Coptic, jfn'ja (liisari), 
Galla, Turkish J Aladyaricy Japanese j Zulu-Kajir , Koti^ara (Oar- 
Fur), Nuba; he conversed orally with the following learned 
gentlemen^ who had long resided in the respective countries 
and were practically acquainted with their languages: on most 
of the Santkritie languages, spoken a«tna11y in India, with the 
Rev. Dr. Trumpp (see above p. llJj; on the Pasto or Ajyan 
with the same, whose last Indian residence was for several years 
Peshawer, where he mastered this language completely ; on the 
modern Perman^ OueHan^ Turkish^ Georgian with the Prussian 
Consul at Jenisalem Dr. G. Rosen^ late interpreter at the 
Prussian Embassy in Constantinople, and anthor of gram- 
matical Sketclies on the Georgian and the Ossetian languages, 
which he btudied in their respective countries; on the Slavonic 
languages with Prof. Miklosich in Vienna: on the Rumaman 
with the highly accomplished Princes Al. and Maith. Stourdza, 
as well as with Mr. CampianUf the learned author of a 
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Bumanian Gnuimuff: on the Wekh or Kimri with one of the 
best Welsh scholars, Karl Meyer, in Berlin itself; -on the 
Amharievriih the Rev. C. W. Isenberg, Church Missionary 

in Buiiibay; on the JJatisa and Ibo with tlie Rev. J. F. Sc ho u. 
formerly Church Missionary at Sierra Leone, now in England; 
on the Mordvinian with Dr. Ahlquist in Helsingfors; on the 
different Chinue dialects, espeoialiy the Mandcarimo^ Moi>^h, 
and Sak^M, with the Revs* J. Go ugh and T. M'Clatcbie, 
late Church Missionaries in China, as well as with the Rot. 
Lechler, Baslo Missionary, who resided eleven years firet 
in Tiau-tSeu, iiilerward^ in Uon-kon, and the Rev. A. Krone, 
Rhenish Missionary in China; on the Thai or Siamese with 
Mr. Tb. von Bnnsen, of the Prussian fiast- Asiatic Expe- 
dition, who was kind enough to inquire into this hitherto 
most obscure language expressly according to our views and 
at our request; on the Yuka^ric and Tui with Prof, Schief- 
ner of Petersburg; on the AJhanian with J. G. von Hahn^ 
the learned editor of the Albanian Researches, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, who formerly resided several years in 
Albania; on the Makasiar and Bh$%9 with Dr. B. F. Matthes, 
Agent of the Amsterdam Bible Society in Makassar; on the 
Mah'ta (Mosambiqne) with l*rof. Peters in Berlin, who re- 
sided tive years in Mosambique; on the Heret'6 with the Rev. 
H, Hahn, Rhenish Missionary among the Herero; on the Vei 
and Kanuri (Bomu) with the Rev. S. W. Kdlle, Church Mis- 
sionary; on the Ful with the Rev. C. L. Rcichardt, Church 
Missionary at Sierra Leone. The author has .also been in literary 
cuniiuuuicatiq^ on the sounds of the Kirrd and tlie Ka::ak or 
Kirghiz with Mr. Peter Lerch; on the Tamil with the late 
Rev. L. B. £. Schmid formerly connected with the Church 
Miss. Soc. in South India, and for many years rendent in 
Ottaeamuad; on the I^^etan with the Rev. H. A. JAschke, 
Miss, of the United Brethren txiKye-lan; on the Sudheli with 
the Rev. Dr. Rrapf, in Korutiiai, late Church Missionary; 
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on the Em with the Rev. J, B. Schiegel, of the JNortU 
German Miss* Soc. at Bremen, oa the Slave Coast. 

Lastly w« have to meottoD that w€ have been most oour- 
teotisly seconded in oor endeavours for exhibiting the Native 
Alphabets. Besides the types furnished to us by the 
Printing- office of the Berlin Academy or furwaniod to us 
ijaom Mr. G. M. Watts in T>ondon, whose private eiitreprise 
in this department must not be overlooked; we have been 
enabled to make use of the types of Mr. Tettenrode in 
Amsterdam for the Datiak, MandatUng^ Maka89ar and Bu^ 
languages. Dr. Land, Secretary to the Netherland Bible 
Society at Amsterdam, was kind enough to send thom to 
US, accompanied by hi^ explanations. We owe to the Kev. 
Dan Beach Bradley of the Amer. Miss. Assoc., the Sia- 
mete types, which he had the kindness to send to us through 
Mr. de Bnnsen. But most of all we have to thank Mr. 
Alois Auer, Director of the Imperial Printing -ofBce at 
Vienna, for the piai&i;w*ji il y liljcrality, with which he lias 
piaced the excellent Collection of foreign types, the result of 
his intelligent labours since many years, at our disposal. We 
ave obliged to him for the types of the Pdlff Gt^ardti^ Pau" 
jf4bif Bangdli^ Urlya, Old Sloveman, CyrilUan^ Ofez^ Awharic, 
MdHcq^ Manju^ Mongolian, Kamhoja, Burmese^ Japanese, Ja- 
vanese, ami (Jkiroki. 

In the course of the priutiog, arduous and full of inter- 
ruptions as it was, several mistakes and misprints have hap- 
pened 9 whieb we will partly rectify here. 

P. 1, lin. 18, read: uncontroverted. P. 3, 14: anmbvOah, 
P. 6, 15: Estnischen; 1. 18: Helsingfors. P. 7, last line, expunge: 
(See--Alphabet). T. «, 22: cf. p. 71. P. 17, 8: come. P. 26, 12: 
entirely; 1. 13: characterises. P. 27, li); the Ktfi and the Bomu, 
F. d(>9 note: Bssay. P. 32, 5: recommends. P. 35, 6: op- 
pUques, P. 41, 8: SudheU* P. 48 , 28: as ^, ^. Expunge 
note 2. P. 52, 16: f wkat^ hot; I. 21 : ^ hood* P. 54, note, 1. 6: 

X 
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Manju, Mongolian y Kalmitk. V, 55, 7; See also the Livonian 
p. 223. P. 58, 16 expunge: which — system i; 1. 28: Sla- 
vonic P. 5i>9 18: different. P. 66, 11: modern Greek 
before cr, o, to^ or, and the consonants (/ before £, , i 
being pronounced / = y). P. (58, 9 expunge: Sanskrit*^. P. 71, 
7: Cf. p. 161; 1. 24. ( iiey. T. 75, 11: see. P. 77, 2 ex- 
punge: z thin, niaudar. i,>^ ; 1. 12 after (/awj) *wid; uiod. greek 
a;^a^o(;; 1. 23 add behind w engl. we: to germ. T?^t/2c?. P. 80, 
not. 2, expunge: We cannot till i?*, and in the last line bat one 
n^ad: work (p. 4. 15. 34). P. 81, note, 1.5: the clicks be/oi^e 
these letters. P. 82, note, 1. 3: declare ourselves. P. 89, 1: 
int.). P. UO, 10: all. P. 94, 8: nasalization; 1. 15: We; 1. 30: view 
ot the ancient. P. 99, 4 : wishes; 1. 8 : ^ (ks) and 1| (gh) ; 1, 21 : 

yazah or ^.^s, , yazzteahi last 1. but one: Ka^atM. P. 107, 
16: which is derived. P. 109, 4: Bdlbodh. P. 114, 1: PeJtd. 
P. input 7 )i behind -l^ ^0; 1. 9: Ligatures. P. 121, 9: 
-C P. 123, 24: Cf. p. 311. P. 124, 9: 1. 10: 

. Ta,! /•«; 1. 11: Za,ii)^, W|. p. 125, 3*^ 1. from the end: 
eaHi/a, P. 127, 21: the Romance. P. 129, 12: Cf. p. 311. 
P. 131, 16: 0(B) P. 136, Spec. I. 1. 2: bg, H; 1. 9: 

§ B \ 0. P. 138, 12: jp* j I P. 148, 1: remarks; 1. 15: 
the a and e .... are; 1. 20: diphthongal, not dissyllabic. 
P. 144, 16: i = y i i (. P. 149, 7 from below: bestows. 
P. 156, 17: weak. P. 157: Hard vowels: a, o, «, {. P. 160, 
W: n r ( p. P. 161, 13, afiix; 1. 19: ancient and modem 
Asiatic languages. P. 165, 4**^ I. from below: 8i a fost, P. 168, 
23: in use. P. 173, 8» 1. from below: ^ t P. 174, 21: We- 
hd'dres; 6^'' 1. from below: WayijamL P. 188, 3: ^*a, ya. 
P. 189, 2: Himyaritic. P. 191 and 192, write I instead of «. 
P. 198, 16: drops. P. 200, on the end: Matth. 2, 1. 2. P. 202: 
t 4 P« ^03, 3: descendants. P. 204, 6: 1. 15 expunge: 
P. 205: Ta-Makq (Mmiy). P. 206, 12: Ta-MoXeq^ Ta-Mahyt. 
P. 209, 10: « « I. 11 : Write (i) instead of (n)^ and likewise 
p. 210j after the Spccuacu add : Langlcs, Alphabet Maatschou, 
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p. 158, sqq. P. 218, 12: r II P. 233, 1: Yeu^-4ha%^. P. 243^ 

15: it^^if. P. 252, 4"' 1. from below: The klLers .... where ?, /is. 
P. 25'1 According to Prof. Schiefner's Ver^uch iibcr die Thusch- 
Spraciie oder die KhUtUche Mundart in Thmcfietien iu the Me- 
moires de VAcad, den Sc. de St. PHenbourg^ VI. Scr. Sc. Polit. 
etc. T. IX, (iQ which he writes f, p instead of ^ tft, j^) 
it seems that his c and c belong to our third , 6 and c to our 
first column. P. 252, 6 f h. : fcchlc; 1. 1 f. b.: pronounceable. 
P. 255, 2** 1. from bciow: 0 i) /< i. P. 271, 5 f. b. : newly; 
1. 2 f. b.: feel. P. 275, 14: Clarke (Haptist Miss.). I*. 27G— 278: 
Y6niba instead of Y6ruba. P. 280 3: blew. P, 288, 4; Aoii- 
ffdra^ and likewise L 4 from below. P« 292, 3 from below: 
Miss, of the Amer. Board of Comm. P. 295, 23: of the Chi- 
nese, the Tatariau and Slavonic languages. 



fiwlla, piiBleil by C. Aud F. Vngtr. 



STANDARD ALPHABET, SECOND EDITION 1863. 

SEQOJiJ) POSTSCRIPX. 



1) With regard to the URAWIDIAIV (URik¥iDA> Um- 
goageB, treated aboye p. 224—231, we have bad the advantage 
of conaultiiig, aoon after our work bad left the press, the emioeDt 
Drayidian scholar, Dr. Gnndert, the successor of the late la- 
mented Dr. Barth at Calw. Dr. Gundert having mastered lliis 
branch of languages botii practically and scieotitically by a 
special and highly iotelligeDt study of tbem amongst the indige- 
nous races, during a many years reddence as missionary in India, 
we consider it our duty to commnnicate in a second appendix 
to our readers the remarks and rectifications, which he has 
Wndly commuijit'ated to us orally and in writing on these 
languages. He corrects and completes the list of the Dra- 
vidian languar^og in the following manner: Tamil, Mala^fdUmf 
Tufu, Ko4a^, Karnabakat Tjdugu, Oiff^f Tu^a, Km, Koi 
(Kund)^ BrahuL' 

In the TAniff* the vowel is nothing else than our 
diplitbong ei^ which sometimes is prononnced short (very much 
like f) and treated thus in poetry. It represents at the same time 
also the Sanskrit at and is then often written ayt. The diphthong 
a» is also found in Tamil words, written amm may become 
auveu The cerebral consonants cause a slight change of the p r e** 
ceding, not of the following voweL The vowel e or e is often 
pronounced in the begiuning of words with a preceding y. 
In old Tamil writings the character •<>• occurs and is pronounced 
as a barsb A, which often is compared with the Sanskrit 
▼isarga. It may therefore be transcribed r as the viaarga. 
The correct form for the guttural nasal ft is sr. The letter 
which we had proposed to transcribe r, as others had done 
before us, is decidedly different from the Hindi r, according to 
Dr. Gundert, though belonging to the cerebral row, aud ought to 
be represented rather aa a peculiar deviation from /. In Ma- 
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layalam tiie same character, wbich represeots the iiiial I, serves 
alflo to eipMS the Tamil y>, for instanoe in the won! TamU 
itself, which in MaUijilani is written with I, in Tamil with 
the letter in question. We propose therefore to distinguish this 

new sound by a doubled cerebral point underneath, /. The pro- 
nnnciation of the letter fO , io those cases where we had pro- 
posed to write ^ or ti, contains so little of the resound, that 
we now prefer, with Dr. Grundert, to give to these new sounds 
a new diacritical sign, prsserving the necessary basis of t and 
d, and to write e and d. In those cases, howcTcr, where the 
same character is jnoiu unced as a peculiar kind of Iiarsh r, 
we write it f. The nasal letter of this row, /<, does not occur 
in the beginning, but only in the middle of words (not merely 
before d) or at the end, whilst n is only written in the be- 
ginning or before d, Thotigh for consistency's sake we write 
n differently from it wiU not be necessary in common writ- 
ing to distingiiigb them; the less so as in the modern Malaya- 
lam alphabet the ^^ame letter is used for both sounds. The 
complete row is therefore r, fi. 

Each of the six characters o ^ L. ^ u has three dif- 
ferent pronunciations, except the third and sixth which have only 
two. They may be pronounced as snrd explosives, as sonant 
ex|>losives, or as fricatives of their respective classes, according 
to their position in the word. In the beginning of a word, 
they are prononnoed: a (or r, e, p. In the middle 

of a word, if they ars doubled, their sound is: (T, ^, p; 
if not, they ars pronounced after the corresponding nassk: 
fft h ^9 ^» between two vowels: ^, s (i)^ d, r, d, h. 

Where h occurs between two vowels, it changes readily with 
V, which might be indicated by fi. In Sanskrit words the 
sounds of initial jf, dy h are often preserved in opposition 
to the Taml laws of ohaoge, or indicated by giving the in- 
herent a e sonnd, which is occasionally written. The 
Sanskrit A is omitted in Tamil or replaced by / ; Sanskr. aham 
Tarn. ayam. At the end of words only vowels or liquids 
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or naials occur. It k evident that the Tamulian orlhogmphioBl 

system precludes entirely any allcni[>t tu transcribe only the 10- 
digenous characterw, irrespective of their diftereut |ironunciation; 
but itb tixcd rules will almost be sutMcieDt to enable one to 
reetUblMb the original text fiNm a tmnacribed otfe. 

According to the leelificatiQns of Dr. Gnndert| we now propoee 
the following Alphabet and Specimen of the Tamii language: 
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Specimen. 

Yennattindl-enil Pardbaran tammutleiya ore jterdna kumdrahei 
vilfuvdsikkiravau ydcanG avan kettu poydmal nittiya sivanei adet- 
yum padikiat aoareijfi ko^uttu iwalavdjf ula^aUdr-idaUU ahbdy 
mmdOr, Et. Job. 3, 16. 

Kumdran emanei nSkM^ tt^t^apanS t^wmMum unuMim virC- 

danuiy pOifam sey9in* lifu muSal mmudeiya kumOran endu 

uhsikkorfadumdaiku mn pditu au alla-veitdu somidn. 

Ev. Luc. 15, 21. 

The llAli.tv&liAM has enlarged its ancient alphabet for 
the use of the Sanakrit words; but it employs nevertheless the an- 
cient signs hi their old manifold significations, foHomng in the 

Malayalam words nearly the same rules as in the Tamil. The 

consc quence is that the same or very similar souadsi are very 
often diiicreutly written ac<X)rdiug to the origin of the words 
in which they occnr. The chief difficulty is found in the 
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truMoription of the SaDskrii soorais, wfaksh reoetve in Ma> 

layalam an exceedingly soft pronunciation. These might be 
distinguished from the stronger Tamil sonants by additional 
points ffyj'^'d^d^b'; not indeed in all cases, for there can 
be DO ambigaity about the initiala; it is only in the middle 
of words, espeoiallj after the nasals, tliat tbe distinotioii l>e- 
eomes desirable. Thus the Sanskrit word aAJanem occurs in 
two forms: the assimilated Tamil (or Tadbhava) form, which, 
being written with oj , we transcribe as above anjanam; whilst 
the word in its original garb must be represented by anjanam 
and sounds then almost idnanam* The sound of oJ is not tbe 
English, but the German to (te), which however we may without 
inconvenience write v, as in other languages. There are in 
the Malay alam two kinds of one of which is very short 
and indistinct, so as to be left out entirely in prose writings, 
and even to slide dialectically into the pronunciation of the 
inherent a. Jf this second u is to be distinguished at all in 
transcription, it may be written u. The arrangement of the 
consonants might therefore be the following: 

SU 0-&S 
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Specimen. 

Yetidu kond-enndl Daivam iande if^/ajadan-di/a putranS avaml 
vitvankkunnamn oruttttnum naiH^ p6yadi nUya jivan t«tt^d/^9- 
dftnAadinu taruvdn takka vwpfom yedrayum UyattS 9niki^(Sn. 

Et. Job. 3, 16. 

A^pol mayan avanddfj, appane, nan vary ait inu. nerf-yum 
nindS mtin^dyeyum pd^mn ceyd-irikkvnnu. Ihi mSl ninde mayan 
em^ ^Uappeduvan yOc^yah alia ehnu parannu, £t. Luc. 15, 21. 

The WltfU has no f. It was originally written with the 
MalaySlam character, which the Brahmane still prefer. After the 

coi](|uest of the Canarese however the Kanidtaka alphabet has 
been introduced. Ot tliis also the Missionaries nial^e use in 
their books, in which the Tuju has been printed for the first 
time. The rnunber of the Tu}u people is so small, that it 
will perhaps neyer possess a literatnre. The length or short- 
ness of vowels is often hardly distinguishable. For the vowel, 
which we had proposed to write we prefer now , with Dr. 
Gunderty to employ the indistinct 

Specimen. 

Yi9Uf Y^iUdada BethUkSnm^ ara»ay Msrdda dim(4^ put^ 
bMa mdd j^ei-u m^dayidudu YerusdlSmuyu baUudu Yeh&dye- 

reyu araau ddu puttindye volu ulle ddyeg andunda yenkulu dya 
hoUinn mudayidu tudu dyayu drddhane majpeie battd andudu 
£t. Mattb. 2, 1. 2. 

The old RARKA VAHA has the letters ^ and /. In later 

• « •• 

times, however, they have been replaced by r and 

Specimen. 

Ydtakk - endare dtanalli mii-dsa - v - idu vavarellaru ndmvdgade 
mtya jivavannu honduva nimitta Devaru tanna vohham mayw 
nannu kot^ Mge jagaUmnu aifu prlti padkidanu, Ev. Joh. 3, 16. 

Adore mayamt aoan^e tandeyS parMkMe mrOdhemOyiyu 
ninna mundeyu papa madiddhine nUm innu mnna magan^endu 
kareyalpada yOyyan alia cmdanu* St. Lm* 16, 91. 
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hi tli(j TKIiUCii; (Andhra) the soand of r is almost changed 
into r, altbuugb the tormer is still ofUn writteo. 

Specimen. 

Y^ndu vallananfe dyamayaaidu vitv4eamimiMdeovad6 vd4^ nd^ 
ianmpondaka nUya }f»amumt panda mrnUktmu Devudu tana ycha 
kumdrun^SiSnaUuf/d jfagatiunu prltipalkUStm, Ey. Job. a, iG. 

Appmiu kumaiudu dyanato iandri paral^amiinakunnu ni' 
kunnu virddhamugd pdpamu cesiyunndnu yikamtdatu ni kunidt^ud- 
ani pUuvabadla ninu y^ffyudamtgd-^^'^menu. Sr. Lae. ift. Si. 

2} We have given the alphabet of the ni language (p. 281) 
according to the Grammar of the Rev. H. N. Kiis. The Rev. 
G. Christaller has since made most accurate researches on 
the grammar and especially on the sounds of the same language, 
which he had the kindness to communioate in maniucript to 
the attthor. We therefore take tbia opportunitjr to give some 
additiooal remarks to what has been said above, referring for 
the rest to the future publications of this excellent observer, 
to which we look forward with great interest. He distinguishes 
not only long and short and very short vowels, which latter 
we may represent ^ as he does, by the sign of shortness \ — ^for 
instance in the name of the Akikqpfm dialect, kOa being different 
from kwa — bnt he shows also, tliat the Tyi lauguage has na- 
salized vowels, which he represents with ua d i i o Uj aud 
that it uses besides a certain broken or weakened and indidtiuct 
pronunciation of the vowels a d e and o, which he indicates 
by a point nndemeath a ^ p 9^ and which we would prefer 
to write Moreover he has observed a peooltar and 

interesting vowel hannouy, by which the four rows of voweb 
1) a « « 0, 2) a a e 0, 3) e o e 0, 4) * « w combine iu 
neighbouring syllables not indistinctly, but act ordiog to certain 
rules. Finally, he has found the same tones in the Ti/^i as in 
the oognate languages (Ibo, Yomba^ Ewe^ GdJ, — With respect 
to the consonants, Mr. Christaller eliminates th^ soft trioativcs 

and t?, as well as the letter j[, to which latter however the 
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sound of A approaches, when placed before the vowels ^, e and %, 
The sound which in the EtSe language is pronounced between 

the two lips, but as a surd letter, not as a souuiit like the 
German tp, is not found in Tyi, 

3) We have lately received the first Part of the most valuable 
work on the ItBTVlC language by A. Bi el en stein, Lutheran 
Minister at Neu-Antz in Kurland (Die LettMche Spraehe naeh 
ihren Lauten tmd Fornien. Erster Theil: Die Lmtfe^ die Wort- 
hildung. Berlin. ISGli). The complete description and scientific 
treatment, in this work, of the sounds of that well cultivated 
language, and the peculiar kind of vowel-sounds, which we 
have not yet met with in any other language, induces us to 
add a few remarks on the manner in which the Lettic sounds 
might be reduced to onr Standard Alphabet. Mr. Bielenstein 
shows that simple vowels as well as diphthongs have, beyond 
the pronunciation common to almost all the languages, a se- 
cond one, which he calls ^Hhe pushed pronunciation" (die ge- 
stomne Aussprache). It consists in an abrupt uttering of the 
vowel followed by the same or another, but very short, vowel, 
or by a liquid consonant, so as to leave between both a mi- 
nimum of hiatus. He tries to represent this pronunciation in 
the following manner: a'^, »><f, e'^, a'<, an, vk, wi^ u>»^ 
etc. The sign of the hamza however, the same which he 
employs in his description of the sound would he too heavy 
for the purpose. He proposes therefore to put in writing only 
the acute ' over the "pushed'' vowel, and keeps the sip^n ' 
only before liquids. When the short d formes the second part 
of a diphthong as in f « and wn^ he writes I and and such 
streched vowels which he describes as a combination oT lit and 
uOtt compressed to one syllable, he writes S and S» In the 
Standard Alphabet the acute ' is exclusively reserved for the 
accent of the word, and the circumflex " for the nasalization 
of the vowel; the character u ex{)re88es in other languages 
rather the diphthong ti4^ not wL We would propose therefore 
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to indicate the peculiar ^posited" sonnd of the Towek by the 
bitheito ttoemployed accent * , writing i, k and the diph- 
thongs uiy hu^ tu^ iii^ / and likewise In,' im instead of I and 4 

If the e and o in the coinpotinrl vowels le,, and have the 
^^pushed' pruniuiciation^ we bliouid write also iea and uba^ or 
if the beginning i and u are of little consequence; o^; if ui 
the contrary there is no slight hiatus between a and the pre- 
ceding Towely we might write ia and (ku Bfr. Bieleoatein 
regards the accented vowels in dt, Av^ ki, H as long, in \a 
and ha as "aluiost bliort" (p, 4')), an<i if" they preeodo a liquid, 
a8 short: but thor<» seems to Ixj no great difference of quantity, 
and if there is any, it is certainly less important than the pe- 
culiar ^pushed" prooonciation ; we, therefore, should not hesitete 
to write also hi U k before liquids instead of a* v u* e*. The 
complete vowel system would thus be the following; 

Bie1eniite{n. Standard. 

a - /// (IU 
i m ' m 
h Ua ki - 
k la H ' 
' da " ' 

If in the Litnanian (p. 141) the same peculiar ^pushed** 

pronunciation of the vowelb should occur, we ntight enqdoy the 

.same transcription. 

As to the consonants, they do not contain any new 

sound, and are all iixed in the Standard Alphabet 
Bielenateio. Standard. 

Ueh - d/ch - 
z ' d/ ' 

t - d ' 
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aeh Jell i '<r - / - 
. - \r f \t ' d " 
« / A i ^ - d ' 
JP VJ ^ hj \vi mf - - \W v)j p p b I) \ m m - 

4) P. 18, lin. IL 17. read: instead oid^ L P. 193, bi 
not Q. P. 215, 8. 15: i^, not y not g> F. 216, 10: oytil 
P. 307, 11»» AsaiUe, 
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